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How to Use tue soi SURVEY REPORT 


as SURVEY of Franklin County will help you 
plan the kind of ferming that will protect your 
soils and provide good yields. It describes the soils; 
shows their location on a map; and tells what they 
will do under different kinds of management. 


How the Soil Survey Is Made 

To make a detailed soil survey, the soil scientist 
works mostly on foot. He walks over the survey 
area and digs or bores many holes so that he can 
observe the different soil layers and study the charac- 
teristics that show the suitability of the soils for agri- 
culture or other uses. To measure the steepness of 
slopes, he uses a hand level. He takes note of the 
lay of the land, the kinds of crops or wild plants and 
their habits of growth, the nature of exposed rock, 
and any other external evidences of the nature and 
extent of each kind of soil. On an aerial photograph 
or map, he draws boundary lines between the different 
soils. Before mapping of the area is completed, he 
samples and describes each layer of each soil that 
occurs there, and studies the color, texture, consist- 
ence, structure, and other internal. characteristics. 
From the information that the soil scientist gathers 
during the field survey and from the results of labora- 
tory analysis of soil samples, the detailed soil descrip- 
tions that are part of each soil survey report are pre- 
pared. These data are also the basis on which soils 
are classified into soil series and into the higher orders 
of soil classification. 


How To Use This Report 


In the back of this book is a set of aerial photo- 
graphs, that together make up a map of the parts of 


Franklin County that were surveyed in detail. On 
these photographs are shown in red the boundaries 
of cach kind of soil. Roads, streams, houses, and 
other landmarks that show on the photographs make 
it easy to locate any area in which you may be in- 
terested. An inch on this aerial map represents about 
1,667 feet on the ground, and a square inch includes 
about 64 acres. 


Within each soil boundary on the map is a letter 
symbol that represents the soil name. For example, 
Cka is the symbol for Covington silty clay loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes. All areas on the map that are 
marked with this symbol are the same kind of soil. 
When you have located on the map, by reference to 
landmarks, the farm or other tract of land in which 
you are interested, and have noted the soil symbols, 
look in the map legend to find the name of the soils 
that the symbols represent. Then you can refer to 
the section of the report, Descriptions of Soils, for 
detailed description of each of the soils, and to the 


-section,- Management of Franklin County Soils, for 


information about the fertility of each soil, its use 
suitability, and its management needs. 


The section, Soil Associations, and the colored map 
of soil associations that is in a pocket at the back of 
the report give a general picture of the soils of larger 
areas than those marked on the detailed maps. Other 
parts of the report provide information on types of 
agriculture in the county, and on other industries, 
transportation, markets, and other subjects that have 
a bearing on land use planning. 
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Adams and Colton soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
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plOpesssf. sens eee hone ee ee ete ee S 
Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent 
SlOPCSi 2a ote ie hd teen asa neee eon 
Becket; Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 

3 to 8 percent Slopes... 5 eee ope Soe ee 
Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 

8 to 25 percent slopes_...-.-...------------------ 
Becket and Hermon soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes__-_-_-_- 
Birdsall series. st, 22 258 22 ofl ap Sm, ee ine by Pua de cen ee 
Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... 
Brayton: series: =~. ose ee ee oe ee ecb eee 
Brayton stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____-_-_-_-- 
Brayton stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes___.._.__--- 
Brayton very stony ‘loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes__.____- 
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Colton: eres. 22 otc. x heehee k bas ones At ade ee Ben 
Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 0 to 3 per- 
Cent SlOpeGs oie kee A ete ee tea oe ees 
Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 3 to 8 
porcent slopes... op eee en ete a eek Bee Sa we 
Coleen and Constable cobbly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent 
SlOPCSa ace jhe Woe eee eer een soot ace eles 
Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 
8 to 15 pereent slopes___-_-......----_----------- 
Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 
15 to 25 percent slopes___------------------------ 
Constable series. -_-..-_-_.------.-------___-_------- 
Cook seness ci 226. Se Se oe ale Soe ee 
Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent 
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Cook stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent 
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Coveytown series______-_----....- 2-22 eee 
Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 6 pereent slopes. - 
Coveytown gravelly loamy s sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes.- 
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percent slopes___-.------------------------------ 
Covington serics__.____--_--_--.2- ~~~ 
Covington silty cluy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__..___ 
Covington silty clay loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.. 
Groghan:seriés 6 lols eae eee pees eee kee 
Croghan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes...._...---- 
Croghan loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes____.____.- 
Croghan loamy sand. over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes... 
Croghan fine sandy loam over clay, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Croghan sandy loam over till, 0 to 6 pereent slopes. 
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Duane $erieS. so. oot sa sst eo ode steak cscesss ee 
Duane gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes______ 
Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes...._. 
Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes______- 
Duane cobbly sandy loam, 8 to 8 percent slopes__.____ 
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Empey-ville series... een ee eee eeu e 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
SlOPOSsic tows ote eke ee eo oe ete 
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SlOPCS2o cows oe awe ode easel cue So eee es 
uipey ville stony very fine sandy Joam, 8 to [5 percent 
SOPeSiyeseuuewe set See eee e eee she Shoe oS 
Eimpeyville very stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 
pereent slopes_.___-___-.-.--~,------------------ 
Empeyville and Moira stony very fine sandy loams, 15 to 
20 Percent Slopes cao. eau keene See eae 
Empeyville and Moira very stony very fine sandy loams, 
8 to 25 percent slopes___.-_--.--------------.---- 
Fahey seriess.o. 2c. oo ae he ee See ene eases, 
Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_____- 
Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes_____- 
Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent 
SIODGB i. coc aewteoct sl eokdewe ae eek ees 
Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent 
BlOPCSi Hoe 3 Sob Soe a done Cee een 
Fahey very stony loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes____ 
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Grenville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. _.____-._- 
Grenville stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes__._._-_-- 
Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 2 to 8 
percent slopes_...-.--.------------------------~-- 
Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 8 to 25 
percent-slopesi en. eee ec odes: Geese s scsckes 
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Muck 'soils.:i8 22 soc 220- se eccee Sees oe cee 
Muck, deep__..-------- 
Muck, shallow 
Nicholville series Zon 
Nicholville fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-.__ 
Nicholville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-___ 
Nicholville fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.-_- 
Nicholville stondy fine sandy loam over til], 0 te 2 per 
SOU SONGS. woke neace eA gas area ska Ges owen eee 
Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent 
1) C0) 61 5< e Se e ep eee er ee 
Nicholvilic stony fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes. _-- 
Ondawa- series. csco-i ot eee cee tise ede 
Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
SlOPCS ete ees pecetbss oWsabecterusbsouwesoe 
Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 
0 to 2 percent slopes___---_---------------------- 
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percent slopes: <2 scs.2e 24 secs sue cease ee te 
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percent slopess2aso2.. 222 Sue see ee Swe 
Salmon and Nicholville stony very fine sandy loams, 12 
to 20 percent slopes_-_._---.-----.---------------- 
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Report by F. J. CARLISLE, Soil Survey, United States Department of Agriculture 
Correlation by WALTER H. LYFORD 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 


Tus SURVEY of the soils of Franklin County, N. Y., 

was made jointly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Soil scientists from these two agencies 
made a detailed survey of soils in the northern third of 
Franklin County, and a general (or reconnaissance) survey 
of the mountainous areas in the southern part of the 
county. The information in this report of the soil survey 
will help farmers to plan how to use the soils on their 
farms and will help others who are concerned in any way 
with use and management of the soils. 

The fieldwork for this survey was begun in 1947 and 
completed in 1953. Unless otherwise specifically noted, 
all statements in this report refer to conditions at the time 
the survey was in progress. 


Management of Franklin County Soils 


This section of the report is a general guide to the use, 
management, and conservation of the soils of Franklin 
County. It does not give specific management sug- 
gestions that are applicable to a particular soil in every 
instance. Farmers who would like help in deciding what 
crops and rotations are best suited to their farms, how 
much lime and fertilizer to use on a particular field for a 
particular crop, and what erosion control practices are 
needed, may call on the county agent or a local repre- 
sentative of the Soil Conservation Service for advice. 

The discussion of management is in three parts: The 
first covers general use suitability and management needs 
by groups of soils; the second is concerned with suitable 
cropping systems and supporting practices for each group 
of soils; and the third gives estimates of yields under 
common management and under improved management, 


Soil Management Groups 


For the purpose of discussing management require- 
ments, the 132 mapping units in Franklin County have 
been placed in 26 management groups. All the soils in 
any one group are similar in use suitability and manage- 
ment needs. Management groups 1 to 15, inclusive, 


consist of soils that are suitable for crops. Groups 16 
and 17 are too wet for crops unless artificially drained. 
Soils of groups 18 to 26, inclusive, are not suitable for 
crops because they are stony, wet, steep, or severely eroded. 

The information in this section is a general guide for 
the use, management, and conservation of the soils of the 
county. 


Soil management group 1 


Much of the cropland of Franklin County is in manage- 
ment group 1. It consists of loamy soils that have formed 
on low-lime stony glacial till. AIL the soils have in the 
subsoil a compact pan horizon, generally beginning at a 
depth of about 20 inches. ‘Two of the mapping units 
contain areas of well-drained Becket soils; all the other 
soils of the group are moderately well drained. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the subsoil and slow in the compact 
pan horizon. The soils are productive if adequately limed 
and fertilized. The group consists of the following map- 
ping units: 

mae and Skerry stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


ad). 
Besset and Skerry stony sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Bac). 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Eaa). 
Empeyville stony very fine sundy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Eab). 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(Eac). 
Empeyville and Moira stony very fine sandy loams, 15 to 25 
percent slopes (Ecd). 
Moira stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mea). 
Moira stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Meb). 
Moira stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Mec). 

Fertility —These soils are naturally strongly acid; they 
are low in phosphorus and potassium and medium in 
organic matter. They need lime to give good yields of 
crops in a dairy rotation. Phosphorus and potassium must 
be applied to get good yields of corn, oats, and forage 
crops. _ 

Water-supplying capacity —The water-supplying capac- 
ity is medium. The soils supply enough moisture for 
high yields in favorable years and for moderate yields in 
most other years. Group 1 soils dry out more slowly 


1 Fieldwork for this survey was done when Soil Survey was part of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. Soil Survey was transferred to the Soil Conservation Service on November 15, 1952. 
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in the spring, and in drier than average years they supply 
more moisture for crops than the soils of group 2. In 
wetter than average years, they may be so wet that corn 
will fail to grow. 

Other features—These soils generally contain enough 
stones to interfere with, but not prevent, cultivation. 
In most areas stones must be removed regularly if tilled 
crops are to be grown 

Some areas, especially in the eastern part of the county, 
are divided by stone fences into small fields. This inter- 
feres with the use of power machinery. 

Growth of plant roots, as a rule, is restricted to the 20 
inches of soil above the pan horizon. 

Becket and Skerry soils occur at higher elevations than 
the other soils of the group and have a somewhat shorter 
growing season. 

Many of the areas that have slopes of more than 8 
percent are narrow strips that border drainageways. 
Such areas are usually not cropped. 

Suitability for crops—If properly limed and fertilized, 
this group of soils is well suited to corn for silage, potatoes, 
oats, medium red clover, timothy, and birdsfoot trefoil. 
The soils are not well suited to alfalfa because of the 
restricted soil drainage, the strongly acid subsoil, and the 
compact pan horizon. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —These 
soils are suited to relatively short rotations. If inter- 
tilled crops are grown oftener than once in 3 years, special 
practices are necessary to control erosion, especially on 
slopes steeper than 3 percent. 


Soil management group 2 


Group 2 contains loamy well-drained soils that have 
developed on low-lime stony glacial till. A weakly to 
moderately developed pan horizon, which occurs about 
2 feet below the surface, restricts root growth. Perme- 
ability of the surface layers and subsoil is moderate. 
There are several thousand acres of these soils in the 
county, and they are used for general farm crops. The 
soils are productive when adequately limed and fertilized, 
but the lime and fertilizer needs are high. The group 
consists of the following mapping units. 

Hermon stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes (Hac), 
Parishville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Pbb) 

Worth stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wqa). 
Worth stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Wab). 
Worth stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Wqc). 

Fertility —The soils of group 2 are naturally strongly 
acid; they are low in phosphorus and potassium and 
medium to low in organic matter. They need lime to 
give good yields of crops in a dairy rotation. Phosphorus 
and potassium must be applied to get good yields of corn, 
oats, and forage crops. Because these soils are better 
drained, they supply nitrogen to crops earlier in the 
spring than the soils of groups 1 and 3. 

Water-supplying capacity—The capacity of these soils 
to supply water to crops is medium. Soil moisture is 
adequate for high yields in favorable years and for moder- 
ate yields in most other years. The soils can be worked 
earlier in the spring than the soils of groups 1 and 3. 
In drier than average years, however, they will supply 
less water to crops than soils of groups 1 and 3. 


Other features.—The soils contain enough stones to inter- 
fere with, but not to prevent, cultivation. In most areas 
stones must be removed at regular intervals if tilled crops 
are to be grown. 

Growth of plant roots, as a rule, is restricted to the 
20 to 24 inches of soil above the pan horizon. 

The Hermon soil, which occurs at higher elevations, 
has a somewhat shorter growing season than the other 
soils of management group 2. 

Suitability for crops-—If properly limed and fertilized, 
the soils of this group are well suited to corn for silage, 
potatoes, oats, medium red clover, timothy, and birdsfoot 
trefoil. They should be suited to alfalfa if adequately 
limed and fertilized, but not many farmers have grown 
alfalfa on these soils. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices—These 
soils are suited to comparatively short rotations. If row 
crops are grown oftener than once every 3 years, special 
practices to control crosion are necessary, especially on 
slopes steeper than 3 percent. 


Soil management group 3 


Group 3 consists of loamy soils. that have formed on 
low-lime stony glacial till, They are somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained. A compact pan horizon below 
16 or 18 inches restricts root growth and water movement. 
Permeability is moderate in the surface soil and subsoil 
and slow in the pan horizon and substratum, A large 
part of these extensive soils is cropped. Properly fer- 
tilized, the soils are productive of hay and pasture. The 
group consists of the following mapping units: 

Brayton stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Bea). 

Brayton stony loam, 3 to 8 pereent slopes (Beb). 

Ridgebury stony sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Rbb). 

Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 
percent slopes (Wma). 

Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 
percent slopes (Wmb). 

Fertility. Except for the Brayton soils, all of the soils 
in this group are naturally strongly acid and require lime 
for good yields of crops in the rotations used on dairy 
farms. The Brayton soils generally need less lime than 
other soils in the group. The soils are naturally low in 
phosphorus and potassium, and these elements must be 
added to get good yields of forage crops. ‘The soils are high 
in organie matter. Because they remain cold and wet 
longer than soils of groups.1 and 2, however, the amount of 
nitrogen supplied by group 3 soils is likely to be deficient 
until early summer, long after the better drained soils are 
supplying large amounts. 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of these soils 
to supply water to crops is high. Soil moisture is ade- 
quate for high yields in most. years. Because the soils 
remain cold and wet much later in the spring than soils 
of groups 1 and 2, seeding is often delayed and yields are 
consequently lower. In dryer than average years, how- 
ever, the soils may outyield the better drained soils because 
of their superior water-supplying capacity. 

Other features —Group 3 soils generally contain enough 
stones to interfere with, but not to prohibit, cultivation. 
In most areas stones must be removed regularly if tilled 
crops are to be grown. 
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Growth of plant roots is practically limited to the 16 
or 18 inches of soil above the pan horizon. 

The Ridgebury soil occurs at higher elevations than the 
other soils of the group, so it has a somewhat shorter 
growing season than the others. 

Suitability for crops.—Because of restricted soil drain- 
age, these soils are not well suited to corn or oats. When 
partially drained and properly limed and fertilized, they 
produce moderate yields of forage crops. The soils are 
suited to Ladino clover, alsike clover, birdsfoot trefoil, 
timothy, and redtop. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —Because 
these soils are best suited to forage crops grown in com- 
paratively long rotations, special practices to control 
erosion are seldom necessary. 


Soil management group 4 


Group 4 contains loamy soils that have formed on high- 
lime stony glacial till. ‘The Grenville soils of the group 
are well drained, and the Hogansburg soil is moderately 
well drained. Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and 
substratum. The soils are high in lime. They are espe- 
cially well suited to alfalfa. About 9,000 acres of group 4 
soils oceur in the northwestern part of the county. The 
group consists of the following mapping units: 

Grenville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Gab). 
Grenville stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Gac). 
Hogansburg stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Hbb). 

Fertility—The soils of group 4 are high-lime soils. 
They have a natural supply of free lime within 2 or 3 
feet of the surface, so it is seldom necessary to apply 
ground limestone. The soils are naturally low in phos- 
phorus and potassium, and these elements must be added 
if good yields of corn, oats, and forage crops are to be 
obtained. Potassium is especially needed if alfalfa is 
grown. The organic-matter content is medium. 

Water-supplying capacity —The water-supplying capac- 
ity is medium. Soil moisture is adequate for high yields 
in favorable years and for moderate yields in most other 
years. Because the Grenville soils are slightly better 
drained than the Hogansburg soil, they can often be 
seeded somewhat earlier. In drier than average years, 
however, the Hogansburg soil may outyield the Grenville 
soils, because of its somewhat higher moisture-supplying 
capacity. 

Other features.—Group 4 soils generally contain enough 
stones to interfere with, but not to prevent, cultivation. 
In most areas it is necessary to remove the stones regularly 
if row crops are to be grown. 

Suitability for erops.—If properly fertilized these soils 
are well suited to corn for silage, oats, alfalfa, medium 
red clover, birdsfoot trefoil, and timothy. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —The 
soils of group 4 are suited to short rotations because they 
can produce good yields of corn for silage. They are often 
used for long rotations, however, because of their suitabil- 
ity for alfalfa. If rotations are used in which row crops 
are grown once in 3 years, or oftener, special practices to 
control erosion are necessary, especially on slopes steeper 
than 3 percent. 


Soil management group 5 


Group 5 contains only one soil, which is poorly drained 
and loamy and has formed on high-lime glacial ti]. About 
3,000 acres of this soil occurs in Franklin County, and a 
large part of the acreage is cropped. Poor soil drainage 
limits the use of the soil, but if partially drained, it pro- 
duces good hay and pasture. Permeability of both the 
surface soil and the subsoil is moderate. The following 
mapping unit is in group 5: 

Massena stony loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Mca). 

Fertility —This is a high-lime soil in which free lime 
occurs naturally within 3 feet of the surface. Liming 
is generally unnecessary, but in some areas small amounts 
of lime, applied at intervals of several years, may be 
beneficial. The soil is naturally low in phosphorus and 
potassium, and these elements must be added if good 
yields of forage crops are to be obtained. The organic- 
matter content is high. Because of poor soil drainage, 
the amount of nitrogen supplied by this soil is commonly 
deficient until early summer, long after better drained 
soils are supplying large amounts. 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of the soil to 
supply water for crops is high. In most years soil mois- 
ture 1s adequate for high yields. The water supply is 
seriously limited only during prolonged droughts. ‘This 
soil usually remains wet long after the better drained 
soils are dry enough to be aleivatedl: In unusually dry- 
years, when it can be seeded early, it will usually produce 
higher yields than associated better drained souls, 

Other features—This soil generally contains enough 
stones to interfere with, but not to prevent, tillage. In 
most areas stones must be removed regularly if row 
crops are to be grown. . , 

Suitability for crops—This soil is too wet to be well 
suited to corn, potatoes, or oats. When partly drained 
and properly fertilized, it is suited to such forage crops as 
Ladino clover, alsike clover, birdsfoot trefoil, timothy, 
and redtop. 

Cropping practices and erosion control practices.—This 
soil is best suited to forage crops grown in comparatively 
long rotations. If it is used for this purpose, special 
practices to control erosion are seldom necessary. 


Soil management group 6 


Group 6 contains loamy soils that have formed on fine 
sand and silt deposited in shallow glacial lakes. The 
Salmon soils are well drained, and the Nicholville soils, 
moderately well drained. Permeability is moderate in. 
the surface soil and subsoil and slow in the underlying 
glacial till. Group 6 soils total about 10,700 acres. They 
oceur most extensively south of Malone and west of the 
valley of the Salmon River. When properly limed and 
fertilized, the soils are very productive. They are more 
susceptible to erosion, however, than most other soils 
of the county. The group consists of the following map- 
ping units: 

Nicholville fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Naa). 


Nicholville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Nab). 
Nicholville fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (Nae). 
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Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Nba). 

Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (Nbb). 

Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over til, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes (Nbc). 

Salmon very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Sba). 

Salmon very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Sbb). 

Salmon very fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (Sbe). 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Sca). 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (Scb). 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes (Scc). 

Fertility —The soils of group 6 are naturally strongly 
acid. Liming is essential for good yields of crops in a 
dairy rotation. The soils are naturally low in phosphorus 
and potassium, and these elements must be added if good 
yields of corn, oats, and forage crops are to be obtamed. 
The content of organic matter is medium. 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of the soils to 
supply water to crops is medium. Soil moisture is ade- 
quate for high yields in favorable years and for moderate 
yields in other years. The Nicholville soils remain wet 
a little longer in the spring than the well-drained Salmon 
soils. ‘This difference may be important in seasons that 
are wetter than usual. The water-supplying capacity of 
the Nicholville soils in normal or dry seasons is somewhat 
higher than that of the Salmon soils. For this reason 
Nicholville soils will often produce higher crop yields than 
the Salmon soils in years that are drier than average. 

Other features —As indicated by the names, some of the 
soils in this group are somewhat stony. In some of the 
areas it is necessary to remove stones regularly if tilled 
crops are to be grown. . 

These soils are highly erodible, and erosion controt 
practices are needed 

Suitability for crops—When properly limed and fer- 
tilized the soils of this group are well suited to all crops 
commonly grown in Franklin County. They are well 
suited to row crops, such as corn and potatoes, if adequate 
measures are taken to control erosion. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —The soils 
of group 6 are suited to comparatively short rotations. 
If row crops are grown once every 3 years, or oftener, 
special practices to contro! erosion are necessary, especially 
on slopes steeper than 2 percent. 


Soil management group 7 


Group 7 contains poorly drained clayey soils that have 
formed on fine-textured materials deposited in glacial lakes 
or seas. Permeability is slow in both the subsoil and the 
substratum. These soils are extensive, especially in the 
northwestern part of the county. They are used mainly 
for hay and pasture, which produce well if the soils are 
drained to some extent and properly fertilized. The group 
consists of the following mapping units: 

Covington silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cka). 
Covington silty clay loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cma). 
Madalin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Maa). 

Madalin stony silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Mba). 

Panton silty clay loam, 2.to 6 percent slopes (Paa). 

Fertility —The Covington and Madalin soils are neutral 
or only slightly acid, and free lime occurs in many places 
at a depth of about 3 feet. As a rule these soils do not 


need lime. The surface layer of the Panton soil is 
generally medium acid, but the subsoil is neutral. 

The soils are naturally medium or low in phosphorus; 
yields will usually improve if additional phosphorus is. 
applied. The supply of potassium is naturally high, and 
the addition of potash will not usually improve yields. 
The soils are high in organic matter. Because the soils. 
are poorly drained, they may not supply enough nitrogen 
to crops until early in summer, 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of the soils to. 
supply water to crops is high. Soil moisture is adequate 
for high yields in most years. It is seriously limited only 
in case of prolonged drought. These soils remain wet 
late in the spring because both internal drainage and. 
surface drainage are slow. In most areas soil drainage 
can be improved considerably by bedding the soils and. 
by providing open-ditch drains. 

Other features —Because of their fine texture, the soils. 
of group 7 can be plowed only when moisture content is 
about right. They are generally plowed in the fall. 

The Covington and Panton soil areas are generally in 
large uniform fields. To a lesser extent this is true of 
the Madalin soils. 

Suitability for crops —_These soils are not well suited to. 
corn or oats because they are too wet. Tf drained to 
some extent and properly fertilized, they are well suited. 
to hay and pasture. Juadino clover, alsike clover, timothy, 
and redtop will grow well. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —If partly 
drained these soils are best suited to forage crops grown 
in comparatively long rotations. If they are used for this. 
purpose, the risk of erosion is slight. 


Soil management group 8 


Group 8 contains well-drained loamy soils that have 
formed on high-lime glacial drift that was deposited by 
running water. They have moderately permeable surface 
soils and subsoils and rapidly permeable substrata. They 
are excellent for alfalfa because they are high in lime, are 
well drained, and have deep permeable substrata. About 
2,000 acres of these soils occur in the northwestern part of 
the county. Their chief use is for crops. If properly 
fertilized they are productive of most of the crops grown 
in the county. The group consists of the following 
mapping units: 

Kars gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Kab). 
Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Kbb). 

Fertility —These are high-lime soils in which free lime 
occurs naturally within 2 or 3 feet of the surface. It is 
seldom necessary to apply ground limestone. Good yields 
of corn, oats, and forage crops cannot be obtained, how- 
ever, without adding phosphorus and potassium. The 
soils are naturally low in these plant nutrients. Potassium 
is especially important if alfalfa is to be grown. The 
organic-matter content of the soils is medium. 

Water-supplying capacity—The capacity of these soils 
to supply water to crops is medium. Soil moisture is ade- 
quate for high yields in favorable years and for moderate 
yields in most other years. Kars gravelly sandy loam has 
a somewhat lower moisture-supplying capacity than the 
Kars cobbly and stony loams and will therefore produce 
somewhat lower yields, especially in dry years. 
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Other features —Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 
percent slopes, generally contains enough cobblestones and 
stones to interfere with, but not to prevent, cultivation. 
These soils sometimes occur in small areas surrounded by 
very stony Grenville soils. Such areas can seldom be 
cropped but are well suited to early spring pasture. 

Suitability for crops —When properly fertilized the soils 
of group 8 are well suited to corn for silage, oats, alfalfa, 
medium red clover, birdsfoot trefoil, and timothy. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —These 
soils are suited to short rotations but are often used in 
jong rotations because of their suitability for alfalfa. If 
row crops are grown as often as once every 3 years, special 
practices to control erosion are needed on slopes steeper 
than 3 percent. 


Soil management group 9 


Group 9 contains loamy, somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have formed on silty lacustrine deposits and have an 
accumulation of clay in the subsoil. The surface and sub- 
surface layers are moderately permeable; the subsoil and 
substratum are slowly permeable. About 2,000 acres of 
these soils, used mainly for crops and pasture, occur in the 


county. They produce good hay and pasture if properly 
fertilized. The group is made up of the following mapping 
units: 


Rhinebeck silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Raa). 
Rhinebeck silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Rab). 

Fertility —The surface layers of group 9 soils range from 
medium to slightly acid, so the need for lime may vary 
from one area to another. It is necessary to add lime to 
the medium acid soils to obtain good yields of crops grown 
in the rotations used on dairy farms. Phosphorus, in which 
the soils are naturally low, must be applied to obtain good 
yields. The clayey subsoil can supply large amounts of 
potassium to growing crops, but the silty surface soil is 
naturally low in that element. Consequently, good yields 
of most crops can be obtained without adding large 
amounts of potassium, but small applications are generally 
needed to start seedling plants. The organic-matter con- 
tent is high. Because the soils remain cold and wet 
somewhat later than the better drained soils, the supply 
of nitrogen available to crops is commonly deficient early 
in the growing season. 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of these soils 
to supply water for crops is high. Soil moisture is ade- 
quate for high yields in most years, and only during pro- 
longed droughts is the moisture supply seriously limited. 
These soils remain wet considerably later in the spring 
than better drained soils, such as those in groups 1 and 2, 
and this generally delays seeding. In drier than average 
years, however, they usually outyield the better drained 
soils because of their superior water-supplying capacity. 
The Rhinebeck soil on 2 to 6 percent slopes is slightly 
better drained than that on 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Other features —The risk of erosion is high in comparison 
to that on other soils in Franklin County, 

Suitability for crops-—The soils of group 9 are not well 
suited to corn, because they have restricted drainage. If 
properly limed and fertilized, they produce good yields of 
forage crops such as Ladino clover, alsike clover, birdsfoot, 
trefoil, timothy, and redtop. 
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Cropping systems and erosion control practices.—When 
these soils are used for forage crops grown in compara- 
tively long rotations, there is little need for special prac- 
tices to control erosion. If the soils are planted to row 
crops, tillage should be on the contour where feasible, 
especially on slopes that are greater than 2 percent. 


Soil management group 10 


Group 10 contains loamy, poorly drained soils that 
have formed on sandy parent material. More than 6,000 
acres of these soils occur in the county, and more than 
halt of this is cropped. Unless artificial drainage is pro- 
vided, however, these soils are too wet for crops. If partly 
drained and properly limed and fertilized, they produce 
satisfactory yields of forage crops. 

Permeability of the subsoil in the Swanton and Walling- 
ton soils is moderate. Permeability of the substratum is 
slow in the Swanton soil and in Wallington stony very 
fine sandy loam, over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The 
Walpole soil has a moderately permeable surface layer 
and rapidly permeable subsoil and substratum. This 
group consists of the folowing mapping units: 

Syaaten fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Oa). 
wallrazton very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Waa). 
Wallington stony very fine sandy loam, over till, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Wba). 
Walpole fine sandy loam, neutral varinnt, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
a). 
Walpole loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wea). 


fertility —The Wallington soils are naturally strongly 
acid, and liming is necessary for forage crops. The 
Swanton and Walpole soils are slightly acid or neutral 
throughout, and lime is seldom needed. In all of these 
soils, phosphorus and potassium are naturally low and 
must be added if good yields of forage crops are to be 
obtained. The content of organic matter and ability to 
supply nitrogen are high. Because all of the soils remain 
cold and wet late in the growing season, however, nitrogen 
is commonly deficient until early in summer. 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of these soils 
to supply water to crops is high. Under natural conditions 
a water table is within 2 to 4 fect of the surface during 
most of the year. Soil drainage can be tmproved by 
digging open ditches or by bedding the soils. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to stabilize the fine sandy subsoil that is 
exposed in drainage ditches. The Walpole soils will 
become droughty if overdrained. 

Other features —In many places Wallington stony very 
fine sandy loam, over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes, contains 
enough stones to interfere with, but not to prevent, plow- 
ing and other fieldwork. 

Suitability for crops —tThese soils are not well suited to 
corn or oats because they are poorly drained. If drained 
to some extent and properly limed and fertilized, they 
produce moderate yields of forage crops. Ladino clover, 
alsike clover, birdsfoot trefoil, timothy, and redtop will 
grow well. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —Special 
erosion control practices are seldom needed on these nearly 
level soils if they are used for forage crops grown in rela- 
tively long rotations, 
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Soil management group 11 


Group 11 contains sandy, poorly drained soils that have 
formed on coarse-textured glacial deposits. Permeability 
of the surface soils and subsoils israpid. The permeability 
of the substratum of the Coveytown soils and of the Wal- 
pole soils over till and over clay is slow. Their total area, 
is about 30,000 acres. About three-fourths of this group 
is in crops or unimproved pasture, and the remainder is 
woodland. Unless they are drained artificially, the soils 
are not suited to crops. If partly drained and properly 
limed and fertilized, however, they produce fair yields of 
hay and pasture. This group consists of the following 
mapping units: 

Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Cfa). 

Coveytown gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cga). 

Coveytown stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes (Cha). 

Walpole sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Wca). 

Walpole sandy loam, neutral variant, over till, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes (Wfa). 

Walpole loamy sand, neutral variant, over clay, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Wega). 

Walpole and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Wha). 

Walpole, neutral variant, and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 
pereent slopes (Wka). 

Fertility.—Lime requirements vary in this group of 
soils, The mapping units that are neutral variants 
seldom need lime, but the two mapping units that consist 
of Walpole and Au Gres soils need lime to improve 
pastures or to grow hay. The Coveytown soils vary in 
their need for lime. 

Group 11 soils are naturally low in phosphorus and 
potassium, and these elements must be added if forage 
crops are to be grown. The organic-matter content is 
medium to high. Because the soils remain cold and wet 
until comparatively late in the growing season, the 
amount of nitrogen available to crops is commonly 
deficient until early in summer. 

Water-supplying capacity—Under natural conditions 
these soils, although very sandy, have good water-supply- 
ing capacity because the water table is within 3 or 4 
feet of the surface. If the water table is lowered too 
much by artificial means, the soils become droughty. 
These soils can be effectively drained by open ditches. 

Other features——Individual areas of Coveytown stony 
and very stony loamy sands may be either stony or very 
stony. In many areas both stony and very stony soils 
occur. The stony areas contain enough stones to interfere 
with, but not to prevent, cultivation. The very stony 
areas are not tilled because they are so stony that farm 
machinery cannot be used. 

Suitability for crops——Because of poor soil drainage, 
group 11 soils are not well suited to corn or oats. If 
drained to some extent and properly limed and fertilized 
they are suited to hay and pasture. Ladino clover, 
alsike clover, birdsfoot trefoil, timothy, and redtop are 
suitable forage plants. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices.—Special 
practices to control erosion are seldom needed on these 
soils. This is because they are best suited to, and used 
for, forage crops grown in comparatively long rotations, 
and because relief is nearly level or gently undulating. 


Soil management group 12 


Group 12 consists of sandy well-drained soils that have 
formed on very coarse textured water-deposited mate- 
rials. Permeability is rapid in the surface soils, sub- 
soils, and substrata. About 22,000 acres of these soils 
occur throughout the northern third of the county. Some 
of this acreage is cropped, but most of it is unimproved 
pasture, woodland, or idle land. Droughtiness and low 
natural fertility make the soils unproductive of most 
crops common in the area. The group consists of the 
following mapping units: 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Aaa). 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Aab). 

Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Caa). 

Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes (Cab). 

ices Constable cobbly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes 

Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 8 to 
15 percent slopes (Ccc). 

Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Taa). 

Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Tab). 

Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Tha). 

Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Tbb). 

Fertihty—These soils are naturally strongly acid. 
Lime is necessary if crops are to be grown in good rota- 
tions for dairy farms. The soils are naturally low in phos- 
phorus and potassium, and these elements must be added 
to obtain good yields of corn, oats, and forage crops. 
The soils are low in organic matter. 

On group 12 soils fertilizers should be supplied in small 
amounts, but at frequent intervals, because the soils 
are rapidly permeable and plant nutrients are leached 
out rapidly. 

Water-supplying capacity—The capacity of these soils 
to supply water for crops is low. Soil moisture is ade- 
quate for moderate yields in favorable years, and for low 
yields in most other years. The water supply is severely 
limited during even moderately droughty periods. The 
gravelly and cobbly Colton-Constable and Trout River 
soils are somewhat lower in water-supplying capacity 
than the Adams and Wallace soils. 

Other features—Because of their sandy texture and 
rapid permeability, the soils of this group dry out quickly 
and can be worked earlier in the spring than most of the 
other soils in the county. They are subject to severe 
erosion by wind and water when they do not have a plant 
cover. 

Suitability for crops.—If properly limed and fertilized, 
this group of soils is suited to all the crops commonly 
grown in Franklin County. Crop yields will be low in 
most years, however, because the soils are droughty and 
are rapidly leached of soluble plant nutrients. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices.—If these 
soils must be cropped, they should be used for lezume-grass 
hay grown in long rotations. If they are cropped or 
pastured, it is important that the fertility level be kept 
high enough to maintain a good plant cover. Otherwise, 
damaging erosion by wind or water is likely. 


Soil management group 13 


Group 13 consists of sandy, moderately well drained 
soils that have formed on coarse-textured glacial deposits. 
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Permeability is rapid in the surface soil and subsoil. 
Permeability of the substratum is slow in the Croghan 
soils that overlie clay or till. About 15,000 acres of the 
soils of this group occur in the northern third of the 
county. About half is cropped, and the remainder is 
idle land, unimproved pasture, or woodland. The gen- 
eral productivity of these soils is low because they are 
droughty and do not retain plant nutrients well. The 
group consists of the following mapping units: 


Croghan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cna). 

Croghan loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes (Cnb). 

Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Coa). 

Croghan fine sandy loam over clay, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Cpa). 

Croghan sandy loam over till, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Cqb) 

Duane gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Daa). 

Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Dab). 

Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Dba). 

Duane cobbly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Dbb). 

Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Faa). 

Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Fab). 

Pay adie and stony loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
ba). 

Pane ee and stony loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
bb). 


Fertility —These soils are naturally strongly acid. Lime 
must be added to grow the common crops of dairy farms. 
Phosphorus and. potassium, in which the soils are naturally 
low, must be applied for field crops. The soils are low to 
medium in organic matter. If productivity is to be main- 
tained or improved, it is essential to maintain organic 
matter by growing legumes or by adding manure or nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. Because these soils are sandy and 
rapidly permeable, plant nutrients are easily leached out. 
Therefore fertilizers should be applied in smaller amounts 
and at more frequent intervals than is common on the 
finer textured soils of the county. This is also true of 
applications of lime, once the initial lime requirement has 
been met. 

Water-supplying capacity —The capacity of the soils to 
supply water to crops is low. Soil moisture is adequate 
for moderate yields in favorable years, and for low yields 
in most other years. Soil moisture is generally severely 
limited during even moderate drought. Although the 
moisture-supplying capacity of the soils is low, it is some- 
what better than that of the soils of group 12. This is 
reflected in somewhat higher yields. 

Other features——When these soils are not covered by 
vegetation, they are subject to severe wind and water 
erosion. 

Suitability for crops—When properly limed and fer- 
tilized, group 13 soils are suited to crops commonly grown 
on dairy farms. Because their requirements for lime and 
fertilizer are high, however, and crop yields are com- 
paratively low, it may not be profitable to farm them. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices —These 
soils are best suited to legume-grass hay grown in fairly 
long rotations. If used for that purpose, risk of erosion 
is slight, provided soil fertility is high enough to support 
a good plant cover. 


Soil management group 14 


Group 14 contains loamy soils that have formed on 
recent stream deposits. The Ondawa and Genesee soils 
of the group are well drained, and the Podunk and Eel 
soils are moderately well drained. Permeability of the 


surface soil and substratum is moderate. The soils occur 
in small areas along many streams in the county. Al- 
though subject to flooding, they are productive of most 
farm crops. The group consists of the following map- 
ping units: 


Ondawa and Genesce fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


aa). 

Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (Oba). 

Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Pda). 

Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes (Pea). j 


Fertility-—These soils vary in lime requirements. The 
Genesee and Eel soils, which occur in the northwestern 
part of the county, are generally neutral or slightly acid 
throughout. The Ondawa and Podunk soils, in the south- 
eastern part of the county, are medium to strongly acid. 
These soils are all naturally low in phosphorus. The 
need for potassium is generally medium in the Genesee 
and Eel soils and high in the Ondawa and Podunk soils. 
The organic-matter content is medium. 

Watcr-supplying capacity —The capacity of these soils 
to supply water to crops is medium. Soil moisture is 
adequate for high yiclds in favorable years, and for moder- 
ate yields in most other years. The soils are all subject 
to stream overflow. Soils on the lowest lying bottom 
lands are usually flooded at least once every 5 years. 
The higher bottom lands are flooded much Jess frequently. 

Other features.—The size, shape, and location of these 
soil areas may limit their use. In many places the soils 
occur in small areas that are separated from adjacent 
cropland by steep slopes or swampy areas, They may 
be inaccessible to farm machinery. 

Suitability for crops —When properly limed and ferti- 
lized, these soils are suitable for most crops commonly 
grown in the county. Because of their location and sus- 
ceptibility to flooding, many areas are used for permanent 
pasture. ; 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices.—These 
soils are suited to relatively short rotations. They are, 


however, often used for legume-grass hay grown in long 


rotations, because they are subject to flooding and be- 
cause it is so difficult to gain access to them with farm 
machinery. Risk of erosion is slight. 


Soil management group 15 


Group 15 contains poorly drained fine sandy loam soils 
that have formed on recent stream deposits. About 
1,000 acres of the soils occur along streams in the northern 
third of the county. They are used mainly for permanent 
pasture or forlong-term hay. Permeability of the surface 
soils and substratum is moderate. Productivity is limited 
by poor soil drainage and frequent flooding. The group 
consists of the following mapping units: 


Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 pereent slopes 
Rea). 
Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 
2 percent slopes (Rfa). 


Fertility —The soils vary in lime requirements. The 
Wayland soils, in the northern and western parts of the 
county, are generally slightly acid to neutral throughout 
and seldom need lime. The Rumney soils are medium 
to strongly acid and need lime if forage crops are to be 
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grown successfully. The soils are naturally low in phos- 
phorus. In the Wayland soils, the requirement for potas- 
sium is medium to low, and in the Rumney soils, it is high. 
The organic-matter content is high. Because the soils 
remain cold and wet late in the growing season, the amount 
of nitrogen available to crops is commonly deficient until 
early in summer. 

Water-supplying capacity.—The capacity of these soils 
to supply water to crops is high. Soil moisture is adequate 
for good yields in most years. The soils remain wet much 
later in the spring than the soils of group 14. As a result 
seeding is later and crop yields are lower than on better 
drained soils. 

Soils on the first bottoms are flooded almost every year, 
but the high bottom lands are flooded much less frequently. 

Other features.—It is often difficult to gain access to 
these soils with farm machinery. Many small areas are 
separated from adjacent cropland by steep slopes or 
swampy areas. 

Suitability for crops.—Because of poor soil drainage, 
these soils are not well suited to corn or small grains. 
Areas that are at least 5 acres in size and are accessible 
to farm machinery may be used for hay grown in long 
rotations. 

Cropping systems and erosion control practices. —The soils 
of group 15 are best suited to forage crops grown in com- 
paratively long rotations. Special practices to control 
erosion are rarely necessary. 


Soil management group 16 


Group 16 consists of very poorly drained soils that have 
formed on loamy or clayey materials. The soils are too 
wet for crops. About 11,000 acres of these soils, mostly 
woodland or permanent pasture, occur in the county. 
The group consists of the following mapping units: 

Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Bda). 

Livingston silty clay loam, 6 to 2 percent slopes (Laa). 

Livingston stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Lba). 

Sun stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Sma). 

Tughill and Dannemora stony very fine sundy loams, 0 to 3 
percent slopes (Tca). 

Very poor soil drainage is the main limitation to use of 
these soils for crops or pasture. Many small areas that 
are swrounded by better drained cropland could be 
drained. If drained these soils would be similar to soils 
of other management groups in use suitability and man- 
agement needs. ‘The similarities are as follows: 

Birdsall, similar to the Wallington soils (group 10); 

Livingston, similar to the Covington soils (group 7); 

Sun, similar to the Massena soil (group 5); 

Tughill and Dannemora, similar to Westbury and Dannemora 
soils (group 3). 


Soil management group 17 


Group 17 consists of very poorly drained soils that have 
formed on coarse-textured materials. About 9,000 acres 
of these soils occur in the county. Most of the acreage is 
woodland or permanent pasture. The group consists of 
the following soils: 

Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes 


Cda). 
Scarboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 perecnt slopes (Sea). 


Scarboro loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sfa). 
Scarboro loam, neutral variant, over till or clay, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Sga). 


Very poor soil drainage is the main limitation to use of 
these soils for crops or pasture. In many places the soils 
can be drained effectively by open ditches because their 
subsoils are rapidly permeable. If drained the Cook soil 
could be used and managed in the same way as the 
Coveytown soils of group 11, and the Scarboro soils in the 
same way as the Walpole soils of group 10. 


Soil management group 18 


Group 18 contains very stony, well drained to moder- 
ately well drained soils that have formed on stony glacial 
till in the northern third of the county. Except for the 
sandy Fahey soil, they are loamy and have moderate 
moisture-supplying capacity. These soils cover a total 
area of about 33,000 acres. They are used for unimproved 
permanent pasture or woodland. The group consists of 
the following: 

Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 

_ percent slopes (Bbb). 

Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 8 to 25 

__ percent slopes (Bbd). 

Empeyville very stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent 

__ slopes (Ebb). 

Empeyville and Moira very stony very fine sandy loams, 8 to 
25 percent slopes (Ede). 

Fahey very stony loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Feb). 

Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes (Gbb). 

Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes (Gbc). 

Moira very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Mfb). 

Parishville very stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Pcb). 

Worth very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Wsb). 

ay eras stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 25 perecnt slopes 

sd). 


These soils are too stony to be tilled by farm machinery. 
A large area is wooded. The soils are best suited to 
permanent pasture and woodland. They provide better 
early spring pasture than the soils of groups 19 and 21, 
because they are better drained. If cleared of stones and 
trees, their characteristics and suitability for use would 
be similar to those of soils of other management groups. 
The similarities would be as follows: 


Becket, Skerry, and Hermon, similar to Becket and Skerry 
soils (group 1); 

Empeyville and Moira, similar to IEmpeyville soils (group 1); 

Fahey, similar to Fahey soils (group 13); 

Grenville and Hogansburg, similar to Grenville and Hogans- 
burg soils (group 4); 

Parishville, similar to the Parishville soil (group 2); 

Worth, similar to Worth soils (group 2). 


Soil management group 19 


Group 19 consists of very stony, loamy, poorly drained 
to somewhat poorly drained soils that have formed on 
stony glacial till. About 20,000 acres, in unimproved 
permanent pasture or woodland, occurs in the county. 
The group consists of the following soils: 


Brayton very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Bfb). 
Massena very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent. slopes (Mdb). 
Ridgebury very stony sandy loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes (Reb). 
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Westbury and Dannemora very stony very finc sandy loams, 
0 to 8 percent slopes (Wna). 

Westbury and Brayton very stony very fine sandy loams, 8 to 
15 percent slopes (Woc). 

Stoniness and restricted soil drainage are the main 
factors that limit the use of these soils. The soils are too 
stony to be worked by farm machinery and too wet to be 
suitable for most field crops. Trees grow on a large part. 
The best use for these soils is to leave them in permanent 
pasture or woodland. Because of their higher moisture- 
supplying capacity, they will usually provide better mid- 
summer pasture than the soils of group 18. If cleared of 
stones, the soils would have use suitability similar to that 
of soils of the same series in groups 3 and 5. 


Soil management group 20 


Group 20 consists of well drained to moderately well 
drained soils that have developed on water-deposited 
materials. Their relief is sloping to moderately steep. 
The Adams and Wallace soils and the Colton and Con- 
stable soils are sandy and the Salmon and Nicholville 
soils are loamy. About 2,000 acres of these soils, used 
mainly as pasture or woodland, occur in the northern 
third of the county. The group consists of the following 
sous: 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Aad). 

Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 15 to 
25 percent slopes (Ccd). 

Salmon and Nicholville stony very fine sandy loams, 12 to 20 
percent slopes (Sdd). 

Droughtiness and the risk of erosion are the main Jimi- 
tations to the use of these soils. They are best used as 
woodland. 


Soil management group 21 


Group 21 consists of very poorly drained soils. The 
Saco and Sloan soils are flooded frequently. They have 
developed from many different materials and vary in 
texture from sandy to clayey. About 28,000 acres of the 
soils occur in the agricultural part of the county. They 
are in unimproved pasture or used as woodland. The 
group consists of the following soils: 

Coot ad and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes 

ea). 

Livingston very stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Lea). 

Saco and Sloan soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Saa). 

Sun very stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Sna). 

Tughill and Dannemora very stony very fine sandy loams, 0 
to 3 percent slopes (Tda). 

Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(Wpa) 

Stoniness, very poor soil drainage, and frequency of 
flooding are the main limitations to use of the soils. 
Pasture improvement practices are seldom feasible because 
the soils are excessively stony or are frequently flooded. 
The soils are best used as woodland. 


Soil management group 22 


Group 22 consists of well-drained soils that occupy 
steep slopes. They have formed from many different 


parent materials and vary im texture from sandy to 
loamy. About 3,000 acres of these soils occur in the 
agricultural section of the county. They are used mainly 
as woodland or pasture, but some areas are idle. The 
group consists of the following soils: 


Adams and Colton soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Ace). 

Becket and Hermon soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Bce). 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 20 to 45 percent 

slopes (Sce). 
Worth and Parishville soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Wte). 
Steepness of slope is the most important factor that 

controls use of the soils in this group. The soils are best 
used as woodland, but they may provide some spring 
pasture. 


Soil management group 23 


Group 23 consists of sandy, well-drained soils that have 
formed on coarse-textured, water-deposited materials. 
Except that they are severely eroded, the soils resemble 
the Adams and Colton soils of groups 12 and 20. The 
surface soil has been lost from nearly all of the areas, and 
in many places part, or all, of the subsoil has been lost. 
The soils of this group total about 3,500 acres. Most of 
this is idle, but some is in woodland, and about a fifth is 
used for pasture or crops. The group consists of the 
following soils: 


Adams and Colton soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely croded 


Adams and Colton soils, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 


(Abd) 


Unless these soils are stabilized by a plant cover, they 
will continue to erode. They are droughty and very 
low in fertility. They should be reforested. 


Soil management group 24 


Group 24 contains only the following mapping unit, 
which occurs on the broad sand plain in the northwestern 
part of the county: 


Au Gres-Scarboro-Croghan association (Ada). 


This mapping unit occurs only in relatively large areas 
of dense, second-growth woodland. It is unlikely that 
the soils will be used for agriculture in the foreseeable 
future. The unit is made up of sandy well drained to 
very poorly drained soils that total about 14,000 acres. 


Soil management group 25 


Group 25 soils consist of muck deposits that have 
gradually accumulated in wet depressions over a long 
period of years. Muck, deep, is more than 3 feet thick. 
Muck, shallow, ranges in thickness from 18 to 36 inches. 
About 2,000 acres of these organic soils occur in the 
northern part of Franklin County. Most of the areas 
are in unimproved permanent pasture or woodland, 
The following mapping units are in this group: 

Muck, deep (Mga). 
Muck, shallow (Mha). 
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Soil management group 26 


Group 26 consists of mapping units in which bedrock 
outcrops or surface stones and boulders are so numerous 
that they completely dominate other soil characteristics 
as factors in possible agricultural use. About 900 acres 
of these mapping units are scattered throughout the 
northern third of the county. Individual areas are 
generally small. They are used mainly as woodland or 
unimproved pasture. The following mapping units are 
in this group: 

Rockland, sandstone and granite (Rd). 


Stony land, Hermon and Becket’ soils (Sh). 
Stony land, Worth and Parishville soils (Sk). 


Management Requirements and Practices 


The general principles of soil management, as they 
apply to Franklin County, are discussed in the following 
pages, along with the factors that determine what manage- 
ment practices are required for the soils of the county. 


Rotations and erosion control 


Crop rotation is the first line of defense against soil 
deterioration. A well-planned, systematic rotation of 
crops that are well adapted to the soils provides many of 
the essentials of soil maintenance as a byproduct of good 


production. : ; 
Table 1 illustrates, for the soils of the county suitable 


for cropping, the relation. between the crop rotation system 


and the need for special practices to maintain the organic- 
matter content of the soil and to control erosion. As the 
proportion of row crops in the rotation increases, more 
intensive maintenance practices become necessary. 

The table also shows how the risk of erosion is affected 
by slope and by the texture of the soil. Assuming that 
the same rotation is followed, more intensive erosion 
control practices are required on slopes of 3 to 8 percent 
than on slopes of 0 to 3 percent. Soils of uniform texture 
are more readily eroded than those that consist of mixed 
sand, silt, and clay. For that reason, the soils are sepa- 
rated into two groups in table 1, according to whether 
they are of uniform or mixed texture. 

Soils of groups 16 through 26 were not included in the 
table because they are not suited to tilled crops. 

Erosion control.—Erosion control measures suitable for 
a particular location can be selected only after consider- 
ing numerous factors, which differ from farm to farm and 
from field to field. The county agent or a Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technician can be consulted for specific rec- 
ommendations and technical help. As a general guide, 
the information in table 1 can be interpreted as follows: 
Tf the need for special practices is described as “low,” 
cither tilling on the contour or growing winter. cover crops 
may be sufficient protection against erosion. If a “me- 
dium” need is indicated, both of these practices may be 
required and contour stripcropping may be advisable. If 
a “high” need is indicated, it may be necessary to con- 
struct diversion terraces as well as to practice stripcropping 
or contour cultivation. 

Organic matter. —In planning a rotation, you must take 
into account the effect of each crop on the supply of 


organic matter in the soil. A row crop destroys, in one 
growing season, about 2 percent of the total reserve of 
organic matter. A small grain or similar close-growing 
crop destroys about half as much organic matter as a row 
crop. <A grass-legume mixture for hay or pasture, or a 
grass crop that has been treated with nitrogen, will in 
1 year restore to the soil approximately as much organic 
matter as a row crop destroyed in one season. In the 
second year, a sod crop is only about a fourth as effective 
as in its first year. 

To maintain organic matter, you should plan a rotation 
that will establish, as nearly as possible, a balance between 
soil-depleting and soil-building crops. But a rotation 
that is ideal for maintaining organic matter may not in- 
clude enough of the crops that are needed to make a farm 
pay. If you use a rotation that consists of 2 years of row 
crops and only 1 or 2 years of sod, you will need to make 
up the loss of organic matter by applying manure or large 
quantities of commercial fertilizer and growing cover crops. 
If you do not make up this loss, the supply of organic 
matter in the soil will gradually decline and. it will become 
more difficult to keep your soils in good tilth. Some soils 
will be more seriously affected than others, but yields on 
most soils will decrease as the supply of organic matter is 
depleted. 

About 12 to 15 tons of manure an acre will supply 
enough organic matter to replace what one row crop will 
use. A legume crop plowed under for green manure will 
give about the same results, bat this practice usually 
means that 1 year’s crop is lost. A winter cover crop that 
attains a good growth before being plowed under will 
restore some part of the organic matter used by row crops. 

Using liberal amounts of commercial fertilizer is a way 
of partly offsetting a lack of manure. To get the maxi- 
mum benefit from heavy applications of fertilizer, you 
should plant a cover crop to grow after the main crop has 
been harvested. Under this practice, a fertilizer that 
supplies 100 pounds of nitrogen can be as effective as 6 to 
8 tons of manure. The cover crop utilizes fertilizer that 
is not used by the main crop and converts it into organic 
matter that can be plowed under. 

Whenever possible a winter cover crop should be planted 
after a row crop. It protects the soil from erosion, uses 
fertilizer that would otherwise be leached out, and pro- 
vides organic matter to be plowed under. 


Lime and fertilizer 


Crop rotation will. not be effective as a means of main- 
taining organic matter and controlling erosion unless the 
soils support vigorous plant growth. General require- 
ments for lime and for fertilizer are discussed in this 
section. 

Lime.—Most of the crops commonly grown in Franklin 
County do best on soils that are nearly neutral or alkaline 
in reaction, that is; soils that have a pH of 6.5 or higher. 
The amount of lime needed to get this reaction depends 
partly on the natural reserve acidity of the soil and partly 
on previous liming practices. Exact requirements for 
specific soils. can be determined by accurate and inex- 
pensive soil tests. These tests should be made to find 
out how much lime the soil needs. This initial require- 
ment may range from nothing to 6 or 7 tons an acre. 
After the initial requirement has been met, most soils of 
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Tasie 1.— Alternative rotations and supporting practices to maintain organte matter and control erosion on soils suited 


[The terms “low, 


cP mmas 


to croppyng 


practices such as winter cover crop, contour cultivation, stripcropping, or diversion terraces] 


Sorts Consistinc or Mrxep Sawn, Sitt, aND CLay 


medium,” and “high,” further explained in the text, indicate the comparative need for one or more erosion control 


. ae . Relative need for special erosion control practices 
Soil er aa Siitkblerotatiensor se Practices ee organic 
0 to 3 percent | 3 to 8 percent | 8 to 15 per- | 15 to 25 per- 
slopes slopes cent slopes | cent slopes 
Row crops continu- | Apply 12 to 15 tons manure per | Medium...__ High... - (0) (4) 
ously. acre annually; use cover crop 
or green-manure crop if less 
manure is applied. 
Row crop, row erop, | Apply 20 tons manure per acre in | Low_.-_---- High_______- (0) Q) 
close-growing crop, 4 years, or use less manure and 
sod. grow cover crops. 
Use for—groups ||Row crop, close-grow- | Apply 6 to 10 tons manure per | Low__-.---- Medium__.__| High_.._-- () 
, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, ing crop, sod. acre in 3 years, or use less 
10, 11, 12, 13, manure and grow cover crops. 
14, 15. Row crop, close-grow- | Other practices to maintain or- | Low or none.| Low_-_------ Medium_..| High. 
ing crop, sod, sod. ganic matter not needed if 
legumes dominate in sod; use 
nitrogen fertilizer if sod is 
grass. 
Row crop, close-grow- | Same.__---.------------------- None_..---- None__.---- Low. ----- High. 
ing crop, sod 3 or 4 
years. 
Soins In Wuich Tue Partictes Arn Att Asout THE Same Size 
Row crops continu- | Apply 12 to 15 tons manure per | Medium____- (4) (4) () 
ously. acre annually; use cover crop or 
green-manure crop if less ma- 
nure is applied. 
Row crop, row crop, | Apply 20 tons manure per acre in | Low..------ High....--.- (4) 4 
close-growing crop, 4 years, or use less manure and 
sod. grow cover crops. 
Row crop, close-grow- | Apply 6 to 10 tons manure per | Low_.------ Medium-_---_ High_-.--- iO) 
Use for—groups ing crop, sod. acre in 3 years, or use less ma- 
6, 7,9. nure and grow cover crops. 
Row crop, close-grow- | Other practices to maintain or- | Low or none_| Low..------ High... -- (0) 
ing crop, sod, sod. ganic matter not needed if 
legumes dominate in sod; use 
nitrogen fertilizer if sod is 
grass 
Row crop, close-grow- | Same___ ---------------------- None___---- Low or none_| Medium__. (0) 
ing crop, sod 8 or 4 
years. 


! Rotation not suited to soils in this slope range. 


Franklin County will need about a quarter of a ton of 
lime an acre each year to maintain a neutral reaction. 
This may be supplied by applying 1 ton per acre every 
4 years or 1 tons per acre every 6 years. ‘“High-lime”’ 
soils, which naturally have free lime near the surface and 
have neutral subsoils, may need lime applied only in- 
frequently or not at all. 

It is not efficient to apply more than 4 tons of lime per 
acre in any 1 year, nor to use more than 2 tons as a surface 
application at any one time. If a soil needs more than 2 
tons of lime, the best practice is to plow part of the lime 
down and then spread 1% to 2 tons on the surface after 
plowing. The next best method is to apply 2 tons on the 
surface and harrow it in the upper 3 inches. A third 
choice is to apply up to 4 tons and plow it all down, but 
this method is not effective for the first crop grown. As 


an emergency measure, hme may be applied as a top- 
dressing after legumes are seeded. It is most. important 
to provide, by one method or another, enough lime to 
obtain a neutral reaction, at least in the plow layer. 

The best time to apply lime is just before planting 
legumes or other crops that will not tolerate soil acidity. 
In the rotations most commonly used in Franklin County, 
it is the legume-grass mixture for which lime is most essen- 
tial. If the rotation includes a potato crop, less lime 
should be used, because potato scab becomes troublesome 
if the pH is higher than 6.0. Legumes can be grown in the 
same rotation with potatoes if one-quarter to three-quar- 
ters ton of ground hmestone per acre is applied near the 
legume seed at planting time. 

Nitrogen.—Almost all the nitrogen reserve in soils is 
held in the organic matter. The total organic-matter 
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content is therefore a good measure of the nitrogen re- 
serve. But the nitrogen reserve is not, of itself, a good 
measure of the amount of nitrogen that will be released 
for crops, or of when it will bereleased. Nitrogen becomes 
available only as the organic matter decomposes. If the 
soil is cold and wet, decomposition is slow. Consequently, 
poorly drained soils, although they usually contain more 
organic matter than well-drained soils, do not release as 
much nitrogen early in the growing season while they are 
still cold and wet. On such soils applications of nitrogen 
fertilizer may be needed to get the crops started. 

Little available nitrogen is carried over in the soil from 
one season to the next. It is either absorbed by plants or 
is rapidly washed away. Consequently, nitrogen ferti- 
lizer must be applied annually. The same practices that 
will maintain the organic-matter content of the soil will 
also maintain its nitrogen reserve. 

Phosphorus.—The soils of Franklin County are low in 
phosphorus. Part of the reserve is held in the organic 
matter, but most of it is in the mineral part of the soil. 
The phosphorus is released too slowly to provide the 
amounts needed for good growth of crops. Commercial 
phosphorus is needed on almost all the souls of the county. 
Phosphorus, however,-.is not readily leached from the soil, 
so it is not necessary to apply it every year. Enough can 
be applied at one time to supply the needs of 4 or 5 years 
of crops, provided they are not intensively grown vegetable 
crops. 

Dacnice phosphorus stays in the soil a long time, past 
management is important in deciding how much phos- 
phorus fertilizer is needed. It is a common practice on 
dairy farms to spread superphosphate on the stable floors 
at the rate of 1 or 2 pounds per cow per day. This ferti- 
lizer is mixed with the manure that is spread on the fields. 
Tf this practice has been followed for a long time and the 
manure has been liberally applied, phosphorus reserves 
may have accumulated to the extent that crops do not 
need additional phosphorus fertilizer. This surplus may 
last several years, but if application of phosphorus, alone 
or in manure, is discontinued, the soils will gradually 
become deficient in phosphorus again. 

Very large reserves of phosphorus may accumulate in 
soils that have been fertilized for a long period with 100 
pounds or more of phosphate per acre per year. On soils 
so fertilized, common field crops show no response if 
additional phosphorus is applied, but potato yields may 
be improved by adding additional phosphorus. The soils 
should be tested to determine whether there is a phos- 
phorus reserve. 

Except for soils that have already received large 
amounts, most of the soils need, each year, phosphorus 
equivalent to that in 125 to 175 pounds per acre of 20- 
percent superphosphate. This can be applied in manure 
or in commercial fertilizer. Corn, small grains, and hay 
do not respond to larger amounts of phosphorus, but as 
nitrogen fertilizers are used more extensively and yields 
become higher, the need for phosphorus may also become 
greater. 

Potassium.—The soils of Franklin County range from 
very low to high in available potassium. The fine- 
textured soils of group 7 supply enough potassium so that 
adding potassium fertilizer is not of much benefit, except 
for the starter effects of small amounts placed near the 
seed. At the other extreme, the coarse-textured soils of 
groups 12 and 13 do not supply even enough potassium 


for moderate yields of the common crops. Some of the 
medium-textured soils release enough potassium for mod- 
erate yields of crops that do not require large amounts of 
potassium, but not enough for good yields, nor enough for 
crops that have high potassium requirements. 

Potassium, like nitrogen, is rapidly washed out of the 
soil. Where it is needed, it should be applied annually in 
amounts sufficient to meet one season’s requirements. 
Each ton of manure applied contains between 4 and 6 
pounds of potassium, most of which is available to plants 
in the first year. 


Artificial drainage 


On much of the cropland in Franklin County, poor soil 
drainage seriously limits the productivity and suitability 
for crops. Some of the poorly drained soils occupy 
depressions where water accumulates. Others, which 
occupy long slopes, are kept wet by seepage water that 
accumulates above a slowly permeable layer that retards 
penetration of water. Unless artificial drainage is pro- 
vided, the poorly drained soils are too wet for field crops 
in most years. 

Most of the poorly drained soils that are surrounded by, 
or adjacent to, cropland have been drained artificially to 
some extent. Much of this drainage is indirect; road 
ditches have improved soil drainage over large areas, and 
tillage has improved surface drainage by removing small 
irregularities in the land surface. The estimated yields, 
shown in the table in the subsection, Estimates of Yields, 
are for these soils after they have been partially drained; 
they do not apply to poorly drained soils under natural 
conditions. 

The technical problems of providing artificial drainage 
cannot be discussed in this report. A competent drainage 
engineer should determine whether or not a given field 
can be drained effectively. After the farmer has obtained. 
this information and cost estimates, he must decide 
whether it will pay him to drain the field. 


Estimates of Yields 


Table 2 gives the long-term acre yields a farmer can 
expect from his soils under two levels of liming and ferti- 
lization. To supplement table 2, two levels of fertiliza- 
tion for a 5-year dairy-farm rotation are given in table 3. 
The different levels of management are discussed in the 
following subsections. 


Levels of management 


Columns A of table 2 give estimated yields under a level 
of management that is common on farms of Franklin 
County. The estimates are based on available records of 
yields. Columns B give estimated yields that could be 
obtained under a higher level of liming and fertilization 
than is common. The trend on many commercial dairy 
farms is toward this higher level. The estimates in the B 
columns were computed by using records of yields on 
experimental plots and yield records kept by farmers for 
certain soils, and by predicting, from knowledge of the 
properties of each soil, what response could be expected to 
improved management. 
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Tasis 2.—Estimated long-term average acre yields of principal crops to be expected under two levels of liming and fertilization 


[See table 3 for amounts of lime, nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus suggested for a 5-year dairy-farm rotation at A and B levels of 
fertilization and liming; table 1 shows alternative rotations and supporting practices needed to maintain organic matter and to control 
erosion; refer to the section, Soil Management Groups, for properties of the soils that affect their management. 

(The terms “low,” “medium,” and “high” indicate relative year-to-year variations in yields caused principally by weather. or example, 
a dry or wet spring season will have less effect on yields of oats from a soil of the Worth series than on yields from a soil of the Massena 


series, 
[Absence of yield estimate indicates crop is not commonly grown on the soil specified] 


Corn for Oats Clover- Grass Relative need for 
Map silage grass Yield 
symbol Soil variability 
A B A B A B A B Lime Potassium 
Tons Tons Bu, Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 

Aaa | Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 0 | 5 8 20} 30) 1.0) 15,05) 1.3 | High__._- High.___-- High. 
to 3 percent slopes. 

Aab Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 3 5 8 20 30 | 1.0/1.5 ob | 108 + Mighic. a High ____-- High. 
to 8 percent slopes. 

Aad Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 12 |__-.--|------]-----j-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|----------- FEY act High. 
to 25 percent slopes. 

Abb Adams and Colton soils, 3 to 8 per- |.-.---|-----~-|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----|-----|----------- High _._-_- High. 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 

Abd | Adams and Colton soils, 8 to 25 per- |_-_---|------|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|----------- High_____- High. 
cent slopes, severely eroded. 

Ace | Adams and Colton soils, 25 to 60 per- |__--~-]------|-----|-----]-----]-----|]-----|-----|----------- High_____- High. 
cent slopes, 

Ada | Au Gres-Searboro-Croghan associa- |.-----|-~----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----}+---------- Variable___| High. 
tion, 

Bab | Becket and Skerry stony sandy 8 11 82); 45/1.8;2.5] .9] 2.1 | Medium__.| High______ High. 
loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Bac Becket and Skerry stony sandy 7.21 10 29} 41 | 1.6 | 2.2 .8 | 1.9 ) Medium___| High. .___- High. 
loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 

Bbb Becket, Skerry and Hermon very |------|------|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|----------- High... ._ High. 
stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Bbd | Becket, Skerry and Hermon very |.---~--|------|-----|--~--|-----|-----]-----|-----|----------- High..__-- High. 
stony sandy loams, 8 to 25 percent : 
slopes. 

Bce | Becket and Hermon soils, 25 to 60 |-.----|------|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|----------- High.___-- High. 
percent slopes. 

Bda Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..|.-----|------|-----|--.--|-----|-----|-----|-----|----------- High__.... High. 

Bea Brayton stony loam, 0 to 3 percent | 7 9 25 85 | 1.5 | 2.0 .8 |; 2.0 | High....-- Variable___| High. 
slopes. 

Beb | Brayton stony loam, 3 to 8 percent | 7 9 25) 35/1 1.5!2.0]) .8]| 2.0 | High..__-- Variable__.| High. 
slopes. 

Bfb | Brayton very stony loam, 0 to 8 per- |-.----|------|-----|-----|-----|-----!-----]-----|----------- Variable___| High. 
cent slopes. | 

Caa Colton and Constable gravelly loamy | 5 8 20! 30/1.011.5] .5] 1.3 | High__-._- High_____- High. 
sands, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Cab Colton and Constable gravelly loamy | 5 8 20 | 30|1.0] 1.5] .5 | 1.8] High... High_-___- High. 
sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Cbb | Colton and Constable cobbly loamy | 5 8 20! 30) 1.0} 1.5] .5] 1.8 | High__.-- High____-- High. 
sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Ccc | Colton and Constable gravelly and |_____-|------|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]----------- High______ High. 
cobbly loamy sands, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. 

Ced Colton and Constable gravelly and |_.--__|.-----|-----|-----]-----j-----]--+--|-----|----------- High_._.-- High. 
cobbly loamy sands, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes. 

Cda Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy |-_----|------|-----|~----|-----|-----|-- eezleeeoc|boee oes eh Low. ---.- High. 
sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Cea | Cook stony and very stony loamy |__--~-|------|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|----------- Low__..__ High. 
sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Cfa Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 6 6 8 20| 380] 1.4/1.7 .74 1.7 ) High. .-- Variable___| High. 
percent slopes, 

Cga | Coveytown gravelly loamy sand, Oto | 6 8 20| 30) 1.4)1.7] .7 | 1.7 | High. ._.-- Variable___| High. 
3 percent slopes. 

Cha | Coveytown stony and very stony 6 8 20 80 | 1.4] 1.7 .7 117 | High. _-- Variable___| High, 
loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes, 

Cka | Covington silty clay loam, 0 to 2 per- |------|------ 25 | 30] 1.6] 2.0] 1.0] 2.0 | High._.__- Low_----- Low. 
cent slopes. 

Cma j Covington silty clay loam over till, |------|------ 25 | 30| 1.6/2.0] 1.0 | 2.0) High_____- Low. ----- Low. 
0 to 2 percent slopes, 

Cna Croghan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent 6 9 20 35 | 1.3 | 2.0 .6/ 1.6 | High .._-- High_...-. High. 
cent slopes. 
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Tasty 2,-—Estimated long-term average acre yields of principal crops to be expected under two 


Sertilization—Continued 


levels of liming and 


Corn for Oats Clover- 
Map silage grass 
symbol Soil 
> 
A B A B A B 
Tons Tons Bu, Bu. | Tons | Tons 
Cnb Croghan loamy sand, 3-to 15 percent 6 9 20 35 | 1.3 | 2.0 
slopes. 
Coa Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0 to 3 6 9 20] 35/ 1.3 | 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Cpa Croghan fine sandy loam over clay, 0 6.5 | 10 23 | 40] 1.4 | 2.2 
to 6 percent slopes. 
Cab Croghan sandy loam over till, 0 to 6 6 9 20 3511.3) 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Daa Duane gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 6 9 20 35 | 13 | 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Dab | Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 8 6 9 20 35 | 1.3 | 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Dba | Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0 to 3 6 9 20 35 {1.3 | 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Dbb | Duane cobbly sandy loam, 3 to 8 6 a) 20 35 | 1.3] 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Eaa | Empeyville stony very fine sandy | 9 12 35 | 50} 1.8] 2.5 
loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Eab | Empeyville stony very fine sandy | 9 12 85 | 50) 1.8] 25 
loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Eac Empeyville stony very fine sandy | 8.1 | 10.8) 32) 45 | 1.6] 2.3 
loam, 8 to 15 pereent slopes. 
Ebb | Empeyville very stony very fine |____..]------|.----|-..--|--~--|----- 
sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Ecd Empeyville and Moira stony very j_-----|-~----~|---~-j-----j)-----|----- 
fine sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. 
Ede | Empeyville and Moira very stony |...---|---~--|-----|--~--|-----|----- 
very fine sandy loams, 8 to 25 
percent, slopes. 
Faa Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 6 a 20 85 | 1.3 | 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Fab | Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 | 6 9 20 | 35) 1.3 |) 20 
percent slopes. 
Fba Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 6 9 20 85 | 1.8 |] 2.0 
0 to 8 percent slopes. 
Fbb Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 6 a) 20 35; 1.3 | 2.0 
3 to 8 percent slopes. 
Feb Fahey very stony loamy sand, 0 to 8 |__-_..]------|--_--|--.--|-----|----- 
percent slopes. 
Gab | Grenville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent | 10 13 40 | 55 | 2.0; 2.8 
slopes. 
Gac Grenville stony loam, 8 to 15 percent 9 11.7 36 50] 1.8 | 2.5 
slopes. 
Gbb | Grenville and Hogansburg very stony |..-_..|------]----.|-----|-----|----- 
loams, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
Gbe Grenville and Hogansburg very stony {-..~--|------]-----|-----]-----|----- 
loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes. 
Hac | Hermon stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 8 1i 32 45 116/23 
percent slopes. 
Hbb | Hogansburg stony loam, 2 to 8} 10 13 40 565 72.0 | 28 
percent slopes. 
Kab | Kars gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8| 9 1 40 | 50] 2.0] 2.6 
percent slopes, 
Kbb | Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 9 12 40 55 | 2.0 | 2.8 
percent slopes. 
Laa Livingston silty clay loam, 0 to 2 /..----|------|-----|-----|-----|----- 
percent slopes. 
Lba | Livingston stony clay loam, 0 to 2 |__..-.|.--.--j-----/-----]-----]----- 
percent slopes. 
Lea | Livingston very stony clay loam, |---~--|-.----|-----]--~-~-|---~-~-|----- 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Maa | Madalin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent |_._---_]------ 25] 30/1.6 |] 2.0 
slopes. 
Mba | Madalin stony silt loam, 0 to 2 {--__--|..---- 25 | 30/ 1.6] 2.0 
percent slopes. 
Mca | Massena stony loam, 0 to 4 percent 7 9 25 33 | 1.6 | 2.0 


slopes. 


Grass 
A B 
Tons | Tons 
0.6) 16 
.6/) 16 
7418 
6/16 
6) 16 
.6) 16 
.6/ 1.6 
-6/ 1.6 
.94 21 
29/124 
.8) 1.9 
-6/ 16 
.6/ 1.6 
.6) 1.6 
-6/ 1.6 
1.0 | 2.2 
9 | 2.0 
.8|) 18 
1.0 | 2.2 
10/21 
LO | 2.2 
1.6 | 2.0 
1.0) 2.0 
8 | 2.0 


Yield 
variability 


Medium___ 
Medium__. 


Medium___ 


Medium._. 
Medium... 


Medium.__ 


Relative 


need for 


Potassium 


High. 
High. 
High. 
High, 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High, 
High. 
High. 
High. 


High. 


High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
| High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
Low. 
Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 


High. 
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Tasiy 2.—Estimated long-term averaye acre yields of principal crops to be expected under two levels of liming and 


fertilization—Continued 


Corn for Oats Clover- Grass Relative need for 
Map silage grass Yield 
symbol Soil variability 
A B A B A B A B Lime Potassium 
Tons Tons Bu. Bu. Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
Mdb | Massena very stony loam, 0 to 8 j------|------|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----|---+-----+- Low. ----- High. 
percent slopes. 
Mea | Moira stony loam, 0 to 3 percent 9 12 35 50 | 1.8/2.5 ]0.9 | 2.1 | Medium_..] High-__--- High. 
slopes. 
Meb | Moira stony loam, 3 to 8 percent 9 12 35 50 | 1.8) 2.5 .9 | 2.1 | Medium.__| High-___-- High. 
slopes. 
Mec | Moira stony loam, 8 to 15 percent 8.1 | 10.8 82 45, 1.6) 2.3 .8 | 1.9 } Medium._.| High_.__-- High. 
slopes. 
Mfb | Moira very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent |------|------|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----]+---------- High ___-- High 
slopes 
uck: 
Mga Tene ios had ee Dean ah, ha) She ec wale = eas tote nla te ee See hi etee fat ole Dee eee leva weet nies [es Lyme men cece 
Mba. *h... (Shallow s2s. 0 --eesc2oee ee oc lbae eon Se se cca senen| Louse ste sletee bes bela ates ee eee eect tee ee 
Naa | Nicholville fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 | 10 13 40 | 55] 1.8] 2.61 1.0 | 2.2} Medium__-| High__..-- High 
percent, slopes. 
Nab | Nicholville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 | 10 13 40 55 11.8} 2.6) 1.0] 2.2 | Medium_._| High_____- High 
percent slopes. 
Nac | Nicholville fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 9 11.7 36 50 | 1.6]2.3] .9 | 2.0 | Medium__.| High__-_-- High 
percent slopes. 
Nba | Nicholville stony fine sandy loam | 10 13 40 | 55 | 1.8] 2.6] 1.0] 2.2] Medium___| High-.__-.- High 
over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Nbb | Nicholville stony fine sandy loam | 10 13 40 55 | 1.8 | 2.6] 1.0 | 22 | Medium___| High_._.-- High 
over till, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Nbc | Nicholville stony fine sandy loam 9 11.7] 86] 50/1.6]23) .9] 2.0] Medium__.| High._..-- High 
over till, 6 to 12 percent slopes. F 
Oaa | Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy |; 9 12 85 | 50])1.8/25] .8 | 2.1 | High._-- Variable_..| Variable. 
loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Oba | Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy | 9 12 35 | 50/1.8/25] .8 | 21) Medinum___} Variable___] Variable. 
loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. ' 
Paa | Panton silty clay loam, 2 to 6 per- |.-----|------ 28 | 351 1. 2.2} 1.0 | 2.0 | High_.--- Variable.__) Low. 
cent slopes. 
Pbb | Parishville stony loam, 2 to 8 per- | 9 12 85 | 50] 1. 2.5} .8| 2.1 | Low__---. High ___-- High. 
cent slopes, 
Pcb Parishville very stony loam, 2 to 8 |..----|------|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----]-----|----------- High... -- High. 
percent slopes. 
Pda | Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, 9 12 35 50] 1.8 | 2.5 .8 |} 2.1 | High __-- Variable.._| Variable. 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Pea | Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, | 9 12 35 | 50/1.8/2.5/) .8] 2.1 | Medium___| Variable_..| Variable. 
high bottoms, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Raa | Rhinebeck silt loam, 0 to 2 percent | 7 10 385 | 48} 1.7] 24] 1.0) 2.1 | High __._- Variable._.| Medium. 
slopes. 
Rab | Rhinebeck silt loam, 2 to 6 percent | 8 11 40 60} 1.8) 2.5} 1.0] 2.1 | High... Variable_-_| Medium. 
slopes. 
Rbb | Ridgebury stony sandy loam, 0 to 8 6.3 8 22 BL] 1.4/1.8 .7 11.8 | High __-- High____-- High 
percent. slopes. 
Reb | Ridgebury very stony sandy loam, |_.--~-|------|-----|-----|-----j-----|-----|-----|----------- High____-- High 
0 to 10 percent slopes, 
Rd Rockland, sandstone and granite_____|.-_---j------]-----|-----|-----|.----|-----|-----|-----------|-s---------|-g--7----- 
Rea Rumney and Wayland fine sandy 6 8 20 30 | 1.6 | 2.0 .8 | 2.0 | High____-- Variable_._| Variable. 
loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Rfa Rumney and Wayland fine sandy | 7 9 22) 33/1.8)2.2| .9 | 2.2) High_-_.-- Variable___| Variable. 
loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 
Saa ae and Sloan soils, 0 to 2 percent |__.-_.|------|.----|-----|-----|-----/-----|-----|----------- Variable___| Variable. 
slopes. 
Sba Salmon very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 | 10 13 40 55] 1.8] 2.6] 1.0) 2.2 | Low. _.-- High --_.- High. 
percent slopes. 
Sbb | Salmon very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 | 10 13 40] 55] 1.8] 26) 1.0] 2.2 | Low___--- High_._-- High. 
percent slopes, 
Sbc Salmon very fine sandy loam, 6to 12 | 9 11.7} 386] 50/1.6/23) .9 | 2.0] Low_._--- High ___-- High. 
percent slopes. 
Sca Salmon stony very fine sandy loam | 10 13 40 551} 1.8] 2.6) 1.0] 2.2 | Low____-- High_._.-- High. 
over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Scb Salmon stony very fine sandy loam | 10 13 40 55} 1.8 | 2.6/1.0] 2.2) Low___.-- High _-_.- High. 
over till, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Sce Salmon stony very fine sandy loam 9 11.7} 36| 50/1.6;23, .9 | 2.0} Low___--- High -__.-- High. 
over till, 6 to 12 percent slopes. 
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TaBLe 2.—Hstimatea long-term average acre yields of principal crops to be expected under two levels of liming and 
fertilization—Continued 


Corn for Oats Clover- Grass Relative need for 
silage grass Yield 
Soil variability 
A B A B A B A B Lime Potassium 
Tone Tong Bu. Bu, Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam |______|.__-___]--.__]_.--_J-_-___]--___|-----]----_|--__-_-- Le High... High. 
over till, 20 to 45 percent slopes, 

Salmon and Nicholville stony very |____--|------|-----|-----|-----|-----]-----]-----]----------- High.-._-- High, 
fine sandy loams, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes, 

Scarboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 |_..----|--.---|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|------_---- High._..--| High. 
percent slopes. 

Scarboro loam, neutral variant, Oto 3 |_-.._-|_-_._-|-----|-----|-----|--.--|-----|--_--[----.------ Low. ___.- High. 
percent slopes. 

Searboro loam, neutral variant, over |.._._.|....._]-----|--~--]-----|-----|-----]-----]----------- Low. __--- High. 
till or clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Stony land: 
Hermon and Becket soils_-._-__---_|------|.-----|-----j-----|-----|-----|--.--]--~--]----------- High_._._- High. 
Worth and Parishville soils-_..--__|.-----|------}-----|-----|-----}-----}-----j-----|.---.------ High____...| High. 

Sun stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes_|..____|_____-|-----|--.--|-----]--_--|-----|--.--|----_---__- Low. ___.- High. 

Sun very stony loam, 0 to 5 percent |-_-._-{---~__]-----]-----|-----|--.--|-----|-----|------___-- Low___--- High. 
slopes. 

Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral | 7 9 20 33, 1.5) 2.0/0.7) 1.7 |] High. __- Low____-- High. 
variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 

Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 6 9 30 40 | 1.5] 2.0 7) 1.8) High_____- High____.- High. 
0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 6 9 30 | 40) 1.5/2.0] .7 | 1.8) High____..| High-..-- High. 
3 to 8 percent slopes, 

Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 5.5 8.5 25 385/14), 18 .6!) 1.6) High... High_.__-. High. 
0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 5. 5 8.5 25 35} 1.4/1.8 6} 1.6 | High___._- High______ High. 
3 to 8 percent slopes. 

Tughill and Dannemora stony very |_..__-|------j-----|-----|-----]-----|--_-.|-----|---------_- High_____- High. 
fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 

Tughill and Dannemora very stony |.-.-_-|.--.--|.----|-----]-----]-----|-----|-----]---------_- High_.._._| High. 
very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes. 

Wallington very fine sandy loam, 9 20 | 383) 1.512.07; .7) 1.7) High____..} High... _ High. 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Wallington stony very fine sandy | 7 9 20| 33) 1.5] 2.0) .7] 1.7) High_...-_| High...___ High. 
loam, over till, Oto 2 percent slopes. 

Wainole sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent 6 8 20 30} 1.2) 1.7 .7) 1.7) High __- High _.__. High. 
slopes. 

Walpole fine sandy loam, neutral 7 9 20 33} 1.5] 2.0 .7 | 1.7) High ___2- Low_-__--...| High, 
variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Walpole loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 7 9 20) 83/15] 20 .7) 1.7 | High 2. Low__---- High. 
percent slopes. 

Walpole sandy loam, neutral vari- 6 8 20 30 | 1.4] 1.7 -7} 1.71 High __o_. Low------ High, 
ant, over till, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Walpole loamy sand, neutral variant, 6 8 20 30} 1.4] 17 .7 7 1.7 | High___..-| Low. _ 2. High. 
over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Walpole and Au Gres loamy sands, 6 8 20; 30) 1.2/1.7] .7 | 1.7) High .__ High__-_-- High. 
0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Walpole, neutral variant, and Au Gres| 6 8 20 380); L4], 17 .7/ 1.7] High _.. Variable___| High 
loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Westbury and Dannemora stony very | 7 9 25 {| 385) 1.5)20] .8 | 2.0 | High __._- High .___- High. 
fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 

Westbury and Dannemora stony very 7 9 25} 35/15] 2.0 8 |) 2.0 | High__..__ High.___-- High. 
fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

Westbury and Dannemora very stony |------|]------|-----]-----|-----|-----|-----|-----|----------- High.-_--- High. 
very fine sandy loams, 0 to 8 per- : 
cent slopes. 

Westbury and Brayton very stony |------|------|-----]---~-|-----]-----]-----|-----]----------- High____- High. 
very fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. 

Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, |.-...-|.---~-|.----]-----]-----|-----]-----]-----]----------- High___.-- High. 
0 to 8 percent slopes. 

Worth stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 9 12 35 60} 1.81 2.5 8 | 2.1 | Low__..-_ High_.__--| High. 
percent slopes. 

Worth stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 9 12 35 50] 1.8 |] 2.5 8 | 2.1 | Low_____- High_..._-| High. 
percent slopes. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated long-term average acre yields of principal crops to be expected under two levels of liming and 
fertilization—Continued 


Corn for Oats Clover- Grass Relative need for 
Map silage grass Yield 
symbol Soil variability 
| 
A B A B A B A B Lime Potassium 
Tons Tons Bu. Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
Wace | Worth stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 8.1} 10.8 32 45} 16/23/07] 1. Low. -.--- High_.___- High. 
percent slopes, 
Wsb | Worth very stony fine sandy loam, |-_.-_-|-__..-|.._--]---.-]--_--|-----|.-_--]--.--|------.---- High.__._- High. 
0 to 8 pereent slopes. 
Wsd | Worth very stony fine sandy loam, {------|-.----|-----|-----]-----|-----]-----]-----]---- Beetuae High_____- High. 
8 to 25 percent slopes. 
Wte | Worth and Parishville soils, 25 to 60 }.-----|...--_|-----|-----|-----|-----|--_--|-----]--------_-- High_____. High. 
percent slopes, 


TABLE 3.—Two levels of fertilization for a 5-year dairy-farm 
rotation 


[Rates in columns A are needed to get yields in columns A of table 2, 
those in columns B are needed to get yields in columns B. 

[For columns A, plow layer of naturally acid soils receives some lime, 
but not enough to maintain a pH of 6.0; for columns B, naturally 
acid soils receive lime enough to bring plow layer to pH of 6.5] 


Pounds per acre available— 
Rotation Nitrogen (N)| Potassium Phosphorus 
K,0) (P2035) 
A B Al B A B 
Corn for silage. _| 20-30) 40-50] 20-30} 40-50) 
ats. .2----2.- 20-25) 30-35] 20-30) 40-50) 
Clover-grass 
hay ?___----.- 3 20-30 0 25-35) 50-60] }§ 125-175)! 125-175 
Grass hay__..--- 0 0 0 0 
Grass hay 3___.._ 0| 40-50 0} 40-50) 
‘For soils.of management groups 7 and 9, rates in this column 
are for yields in columns B of table 2. 
2 Seeding mixture: 6 pounds medium red clover, 2 pounds alsike 
clover, 1 pound Ladino clover, 2 pounds alfalfa, and 6 pounds 


timothy. 

3 Nitrogen and potassium from topdressing of manure, assuming 
a ton of manure supplies 4 pounds nitrogen, 5 pounds phosphorus, 
and 5 pounds potassium. 

‘Averages 25 to 35 pounds per acre per year for the rotation; all 
phosphorus needed for the rotation can be applied at one time. 

5 Yields of grass hay in table 2 are for third-year hay. 


Basis for estimates 


Yield estimates are based on information obtained from 
the following sources: (1) Records of measured yields 
obtained by conducting short-term experiments on specific 
soils; (2) records of yields and soil management practices 
reported by farmers for crops on specific soils; (3) observa- 
tions of crops and interviews with farmers during the 
course of the survey; (4) knowledge of soil properties that 
are known to affect crop growth; and (5) average yield 
figures, derived from agricultural census data, for all soils 
and all management practices. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


Land-capability classification is widely used as a guide 
in choosing uses of land and combinations of management 
and conservation practices to fit particular kinds of soils. 
The classification is a practical grouping of soils. The 
soils are placed in eight classes according to their general, 
all-around suitability for crops, grazing, forestry, and 
wildlife, and the risks of erosion or other damage. Hach 
soil is placed in one of these eight general classes after con- 
sideration of the number of uses that can be made of it; the 
things that must be done, that is, the inputs required, for 
each type of use; the limitations of soil and climate; and 
the risks of erosion or other damage whenever cover 
becomes thin or is removed. Soils in one class offer, in 
a broad way, a similar range in choice of use and are 
subject to about the same degree of natural limitations. 
Often, however, one class contains different kinds of soils, 
and the characteristics that limit their use are of different 
kinds, although approximately of the same degree. 

The eight general classes range from class I, which 
includes the soils that are nearly level and favorable in 
all characteristics, to class VIII, which includes soils that 
produce little or no useful vegetation. Soils in class I are 
nearly level, easy to farm, and have no serious limitations 
for cultivation or other uses. They are good soils for 
crops, grazing, or forestry, and the farmer usually can 
choose among several types of use and systems of cropping. 

A soil is placed in class II if it is a little more imited im 
any way than the soils in class J, and its limitations, all 
taken together, are of moderate degree if it is used as 
cropland. Gently sloping areas of the best soils, for 
example, are in class IT because of the risk of runoff and 
erosion. Soils that are slightly wet, or others that are 
somewhat sandy, have dense clay subsoils, are located in 
a climate not dependable enough for the usual crops, or 
have other moderate limitations, are all im class IT. 
Obviously class II and most of the other classes can con- 
tain different kinds of soils. The class alone suggests 
general suitability for cultivation or other uses, but it 
must be used with other information to furnish a guide to 
choice of suitable crops, cropping systems, management 
practices, or conservation needs for the particular soil. 

Class TII contains the soils that are severely limited for 
cropland uses, but which with suitable treatment can be 
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used regularly in a practical cropping system. Some are 
moderately sloping and require control of erosion, some 
are wet and require drainage, and some have other natural 
limitations. 

Class IV contains soils that, because of the risk of 
erosion or some other reason, cannot be used for a regular 
cropping system but which can be used for tillage part of 
the time or with special precautions. They are more 
limited than the soils of class III because of steeper slopes, 
more stones, less favorable climate, or some other feature 
or combination of features. 

Soils so limited by their characteristics that cultivation 
is not practicable, that require extreme inputs, or that 
cause high risks of erosion are placed in classes V, VI, VIT 
or VIII. Class V is not used in this county. Soils placed i in 
class VI are more limited in one or more features than those 
in class IV, but they will produce forage, orchard crops, or 
forest products. Some of them can be cultivated enough 
to prepare them for longtime forage or orchard crops or for 
forest trees. Soils in class VII are more limited than those 
in class VI. Generally they must be managed by harvest- 
ing vegetation that grows as a result of natural or partly 
controlled succession, and the choices in management are 
fewer; production is less, or risk of erosion is greater than 
on the soils in class VI. 

Class VIII consists of soils so severely limited that they 
produce little useful vegetation. They may provide attrac- 
tive scenery or may be parts of valuable watersheds. Some 
may have value for wildlife. 

Suscuasses: Each of the eight general classes contains 
soils that have limitations and management problems of 
about the same degree. The soils, and therefore the limita- 
tions within one class, however, can be of different kinds. 
Subclasses are recognized according to the dominant kind 
of limiting soil characteristics. As many as four subclasses 
may be recognized, although usually not all of them will 
occur in one ares the size of a county. Subclasses are 
designated by the class number and a small letter, such 
as Ile or ITw. The four possible subclasses are those hav- 
ing as the dominant limitation the danger of erosion if 
cover is not maintained (e); excess water (w); shallow, 
droughty, or unusually infertile soil (s); or unusually 
hazardous climate (c). 

The capability classes and subclasses in Franklin County 
are defined in the following list. 


Capability Classes and Subclasses 


Class I.—Deep, well-drained, nearly level soils. Suitable 
for intensive long-time use under cultivation if good 
farming practices are followed. 

Class II.—Soils that can be cultivated with only moderate 
risk of erosion or that have other moderate limitations. 

IIe: Gently sloping soils subject to moderate risk of 
erosion under cultivation. 

IIw: Soils with moderately impeded natural drainage 
that makes them seasonally wet and restricts their 
suitability for some sensitive crops. 

IIs: Gravelly or cobbly somewhat droughty soils, 
gently sloping. 

Class III.—Soils that can be cultivated in a regular crop- 
ping system with moderately severe risks of erosion or 
that have other moderately severe limitations. 
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IITe: Moderately sloping soils subject to erosion if not 
protected. 

IIIw: Nearly level to moderately sloping soils with 
imperfect or poor natural drainage. 

Teeny level or gently sloping sandy droughty 
soils, 

Class IV.—Soils severely limited or subject to high risks of 
soil damage when used for cultivation. Can be culti- 
vated with special management. 

TVe: Strongly sloping soils that are otherwise favor- 
able for cultivation. 

IVw: Poorly drained or wet soils that are difficult to 
manage for crops. 

IVs: Cobbly droughty soils that are suitable for some 
cultivation if they receive special management. 

Class VI.—Soils not suitable for cultivation because of 
steep slopes or stoniness. Suitable for pasture or wood- 
land if they receive suitable management. 

Vie: Steep stony soils underlain by silts and fine 
sands. 

Vis: Gently sloping to moderately steep, stony or 
very stony soils, 

Class VIT.—Soils with serious hazards or limitations when 
used for pasture or woodland. 

VIIs: Steep, severely eroded or very stony soils. 
VIlIw: Wet soils that are severely limited if used as 
pasture or woodland. 

Class VITI.—Soils not suitable for cropland, pasture, or 
woodland. 

VIIIw: Swampy soils or flood plains. 
VIIIs: Rockland, sandstone, and granite. 


Classification of Each Soil Mapping Unit 


The soils of the county are listed by capability sub- 
classes as follows: 


Capability 
subclass 
Pee ane Wallace loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes 1a 
PORES Le Ae ee Sere ae a ey ee ae ee fore 8. 
Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Biisas 0 eee ce ot ene ame eee ea ease eS IIIs. 
mei ye eli Wallace loamy sands, 12 to 25 percent slopes 
ad): 
12 to 15 percent slopes.____--.-----------.----- Tile. 
15 to 25 percent slopes__.-_-_--.-.-.------------ VIs. 
Adams and Colton soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Abb)i22 c0c2 oe eek fee ec Se eee VIiIs 
Adams and Colton soils, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
Broce (ADC ion. ote do ane ow ae Oa ee a VIIs 


Adams and Colton soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Ace)-_. VIls. 
Au Gres-Scarboro-Croghan association (Ada): 


ND GRES! aoe hae 2 ie Se ste oe Be eee a IVw 
Scarborow.. 2.25. se eece tees ccd ete VW. 
Ureiianice cu aon oe Sg thee ee shee cae IIIw. 
Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes (hab) oo.e0 tok ode oe ea See eee wae eel] Ile. 
Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes:(Bac)zs2iss 2024 2 ceo Sout ee Meee Ile. 
Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 
3 to 8 percent slopes (Bbb)._._---_--.------------ VIs 


Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, oe 

to 25 percent slopes (Bbd)__-___-.----.-.---.-.---- 
Becket and Hermon soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Bce)-- Vil 
Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Bda).....---.---- Iw. 
Brayton stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Bea)_--_---- 
Brayton stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Beb)_.___-- 
Brayton very stony ‘loam, 0 to 8 pereent slopes (Bfib)_-- Vis. 
Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 0 to 3 

percent slopes (Caa)__.-._.---------------------- IIs. 
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Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 3 to 8 


percent slopes (Cab).-.-.-_-.-------..----.---.-- Ts. 
Colton and Constable cobbly loamy sands, 3 to 8 

percent slopes (Cbb)_..-_----_----.--.-.-_-------- IVs. 
Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 

8 to 15 percent slopes (Cec): 

Gravelly areas. ....---..---------_----_------- IlTe. 

Cobbl yarease. 22 5 20 27 cue ere ot aw oa Spee IVs. 

Severely eroded inclusions__.-....._.----------- Vils 
Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 

15 to 25 percent slopes (Ccd)___---.-_.___-_------ VIIs 
Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent 

slopes: (Cda).- 22 oo otic eo ete eee ee IVw 
Cook stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent 

slopes (Cea); 

SONY ATOAS 5 dere wa Swe bn heeled awa IVw. 
Very stony areas..._-------------.------------ Vilw. 
Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Gta) ste bE eee a Te at a ots A Seeley ee eee Ss IVw. 
Coveytown gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Cg) ete at Nat Dias pate oko Ew wae IVw. 
Coveytown stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 6 
percent slopes (Cha): 
Stony: areas... 22 2 S2cshes neds se cece IVw. 
Very stony areas......-.-.-.-.---.------------ Vis. 
Covington silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cka)._ IVw. 
Covington silty clay loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
CNA) intent a elt katte ede arate etae Seatac eee IVw. 
Croghan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cna)___-__- IlIw. 
Croghan loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes (Cnb) ~~ _-- IlIw. 
Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Goa) sj essences Sone we Leet ete mec ewe Iltw. 
ores fine sandy loam over clay, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
pa 
0 to 3 percent slopes___--------+--------------- Iw. 
3 to 8 percent slopes.__--------------..-------- Ile. 
Croghan sandy loam over till, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Cqb) acct ect b eee Ve eee oe eee eS Tilw. 
Duane gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Daa)_. LlIw. 
Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Dab). IIIw. 
Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0 ta 8 percent slopes (Dba)... IIIw. 
Duane cobbly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Dbb)... TIIw. 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes: (Raa) 22404. oc ee eee ee TIw. 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent 
slopes: (Eab) 252-22 Saat ee eee cies soe le sees IIe. 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 precent 
slopes (Eac): 
Moderately eroded areas___-..--------_____-_-. IITe. 
Severely eroded inclusion..___...---.--..------- IVe. 
Empeyville very stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 per- 

cent slopes (Ebb).______________-_..-_--.. ue. Vis. 
Empeyville and Moira stony very fine sandy loams, 15 

to 25 percent slopes (Ecd)__---.------------------ IVe. 

Severely eroded inclusions..__.___-_.----------- Vie. 
Empeyville and Moira very stony very fine sandy loams, 

8 to 25 percent slopes (Edc)_---.----------._...--- VIs. 
Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Faa). II]lw. 
Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Fab). IIIw 
Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent 

slopes: (hbase de osl ose we Se ee eel oe eo IITw. 
Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent 

slopes (Fbb)___---.-..--..-----------.----_.---- IIIw. 
Fahey very stony loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(Ecb) 42 cee 5 Le Sbore eee ele Sek eee So Vis. 
Grenville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Gab)._.._. ITe. 
Grenville stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Gac)_.___ IIe. 
Inclusions of areas with 15 to 25 percent slopes.... IVe. 
Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 2 to 8 
percent slopes (Gbb)_____-___------.----.---_-_-- Vis. 
Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 8 to 25 
pereent slopes (Gbc)-__._.------------------_-__- Vis 
Hermon stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes (Hac): 
3 to 8 percent slopes_.___.-__-------------_-..- Te. 
8 to 15 percent slopes_____.-------.------------ IITe 


Capability class 
and sude 


lass 
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Hogansburg stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Hbb)--_- Ile. 


Inclusions of areas with— 
0 to 3 percent slopes___..------..-.-------- 
8 to 15 percent slopes_.....---------------- 
Kars gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Kab): 
0 to 3 percent slopes__..__--------------------- Ils. 


3 to 8 percent slopes.....---------------------- IIe. 
Inclusions of 8 to 15 percent slopes--_---._------ Tile. 
Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
0 to 3 percent slopes____.---------------------- Tis. 
8 to 8 percent slopes___-..--------------------- Ie. 
Inclusion of areas with— 
8 to 15 percent slopes____.----------------- Iie. 
15 to 25 percent slopes___.-----------~------ Ve. 


Livingston silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Laa)__ IVw. 
Livingston stony clay loam 0 to 2 percent slopes (Lba)__ IVw. 
Tivmesion very stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Eta) sce 2 eeerar bso olen eens lee eet Nee 
Madalin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Maa)_..-_.-- 
Madalin stony silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Mba) __- IVw. 
Inclusions of very stony ATCAS 220i dose aS VIs. 
Massena stony loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Mca).___._ IIlw. 
Massena very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Mdb)__ VIs. 


Moira stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mea)_--~_..-- IIw. 

Moira stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Meb)_--_-.-- Tle. 

Moira stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Mec) -__.___ Tile 
Severely eroded inclusion_..-.--.--------------- IVe. 


Moira very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Mfb)_... VIs. 


Muck, deep (Mga)..---.-----.--------------------- VIlIw. 
Tf drained or feasible to drain_-.-.-------------- IiIw. 
Muck, shallow (Mha)_.-.._.-..-------------------- VIIIw 
Nicholville fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Naa)__ IIw. 
Nicholville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Nab)_ Ile. 


Nicholville fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (Nac). TTe. 
Severely eroded inclusion....-.---------------_- IVe. 
Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent 


slopes: (Nba)ici2oJscee suck aco eee enese Iw. 
Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes: (Nbb) i iucucecs cole So Acecudetwe cee ees Te. 
Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent 
Slopes: (Nbc). mec eo tee e eu e Utes eee Soo Tile. 
Severely eroded inclusion... ..------------------ IVe. 


Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopés!(Oaa) 522 265 ceva te ee Bebe pe es ITw. 
Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 


to 2 percent slopes (Oba)_____-------------------- 
Inclusion of areas with 3 to 8 percent slopes__-_._ Ile. 
Panton silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Paa)__._ IVw. 
Parishville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Pbb)..._ Ile. 


Inclusions of areas with— 
8 to 15 percent slopes__._.---------------- »! 
15 to 25 percent slopes and 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, severely eroded__.---------------- 
15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded- ~~ ~~~ 
Parishville very stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Pcb) - VIs. 
Podunk and Hel fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


IITe. 


POs hucgd Oe belo em deaphorke Gina, Sa iemle ween: mice. Iw. 
Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (Pea})_.--_----_--------.---------- IIw. 
Inclusions of areas with 3 to 8 percent slopes___--- ITe. 
Rhinebeck silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Raa)--.---- IIw. 


Rhinebeck silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Rab) --_---- TIe. 
Ridgebury stony sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Rbb): 
0 to 3 percent slopes.--.-_.-.------------------ 
3 to 8 percent slopes.-.--__.__--_--.----------- 
Ridgebury very stony sandy loam, 0 to 10 percent _ 
slopes (Reb) V 
Rockland, sandstone and granite (Rd)__---.----------- 
Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes: (Rea).c oa Sacu secs ts cte sees cocdeeetecs se IVw. 
Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, high bottoms 
0 to 2 percent slopes (Rfa) 
Saco and Sloan soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Saa)_------ 
Salmon very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Sha) jo5 2252s 32 ioe ee oe 2 ces I 
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Capability clase 
and subclass 


Salmon very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Sbb 


mathe Le ol oe el eo aber eee S IIe. 
Salmon very fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 

(She) 2 wocetece act Sote hokage Sw IIe. 

Severely eroded inclusion i 


Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 per- 


cent slopes*($¢a) <0 sn 2scce0 bene pe ecedeeeoe ues I, 
Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes (Scb)__..-.--------~----------------- Tle. 
Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 per- 
cent, slopes: (Sec). 2420220 fescue cae sseooeeenes IITe. 
Severely eroded inclusion...-...---------------- IVe. 


Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 20 to 45 
percent slopes (Sce): ; 
0 to 30 percent slopes_._.---------------------- Vie. 
Slopes over 30 percent and severely eroded inclu- er 
i e. 


to 20 percent slopes (Sdd)_------.---------------- IVe. 
Searboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sea)__ IVw. 
Scarboro loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes 


(Sfa) otc Sette Sui Mewes ha eee IlIw. 
Scarboro loam, neutral variant, over till or clay, 0 to 3 

percent slopes (Sga)___.------------------------- IIIw. 
Stony land, Hermon and Becket soils (Sh).----------- VIIs. 
Stony land, Worth and Parishville soils (Sk)_-_-.-.---- VIs. 


IVw. 


Sun stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Sma)_.--.--- 
VIIw. 


Sun very stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Sna) 
Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 per- 


cent slopes (Soa)_-_._.------------------------+- ITw. 
Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Fada) ccc cece foe ee ese bette ces Ills. 


Trovt River gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Tab 


Fs 8 1) eee ae en pg ag no ee ete en ey 
Inclusions of areas with 8 to 15 percent slopes.__. IITe 
Severely eroded inclusions____-.--__..---------- VIIs. 
Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
()ba) nec cece ses Sela pile Sips Rees Bea ta a IVs. 
Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
WOb) eacnee th Deut ote eee eee oe IVs. 
Tughill and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 
0 to 3 percent slopes (Tca).----------------------- IVw. 
Tughill and Dannemora very stony very fine sandy 
loams, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Tda)-----_.---------- Vil. 
Wallington very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Waa) eucceccccewe ceo eaee tense oseeek we TIIw. 
Wallington stony very fine sandy loam, over till, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (Wba)-_....----------~------------ IIIw. 
Walpole sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Wca)__---- IVw. 
Walpole fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes-(Wda)-- oe soeeoccedce sees oc luce cwc tee TlIw. 
Walpole loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Wea)oceocecce stunted cence te eet See IIIw. 
Walpole sandy loam, neutral variant, over till, 0 to 5 
percent slopes (Wfa)_----._----------~----------- IVw. 
Walpole loamy sand, neutral variant, over clay, 0 to 3 
percent slopes (Wga).---_------------------------ IVw. 
Walpole and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes __ 
WU 2 Gn pom re Da nS cr tecind Mesa ee wees IVw. 
Walpole, neutral variant, and Au Gres loamy sands, 
0 to 6 percent slopes (Wka)_..-_------------------ IVw. 
Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 
0 to 3 percent slopes (Wma)__----------~---------- IITw. 
Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 
8 to 8 percent slopes (Wmb)-.----.--------------- Ile. 
Westbury and Dannemora very stony very fine sandy 
loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Wna).--.------------- Vis. 
Westbury and Brayton very stony very fine sandy loams, 
8 to 15 percent slopes (Woc)__-------------------- VIs. 
Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes: (Wpa)... 222s -seseeecceene sees ec ee ceecs Vilw. 


Worth stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Woa)iieet sc dcecuceuest Abel ge sot pele et I 


Capability class 
and subclass 


mae any fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


QD)isntuce Se Ge ee ae eee ees coe weenie e. 
Shallow phase inclusions._...-..---------------- IVs or Vis. 
Worth ae fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes _ 
wesesabea inicio eee eels ate ee oe e. 


severely eroded, and 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
moderately eroded or less_--_----------------- IVe, 
Severely eroded inclusion of 15 to 25 percent slopes. VIe. 

Worth very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
CW's) o-oo 2 Dele Re Bn eee a alae Se ee VIs. 


fae ee AS iat SIN oa ted ee TS VIs. 
(Wiel sic 55a 2 pat oe et cae eae tea es VIIs. 


Descriptions of Soils 


This section contains descriptions of all the soils mapped 
in Franklin County. Under each soil series name, a 
typical soil of the series is described in detail. Following 
each series description are listed the mapping units that 
consist wholly or partly of soils of that series. Each 
mapping unit has a name that tells some of its own charac- 
teristics in addition to those that are common for the soil 
series. If there are significant items that are not ap- 
parent from the unit name, additional descriptive notes 
are given. 

Many of the mapping units are undifferentiated soil 
groups composed of two or more kinds of soils. Soils are 
mapped as undifferentiated groups if the differences be- 
tween them, especially those that affect agricultural 
suitability, are so slight that there is no practical advan- 
tage in mapping the soils separately. 

To make the soil descriptions concise and exact, it was 
necessary to use many techmical terms and to use some 
common words in special technical senses. Explanations 
of such terms are given in the glossary on p. 72. 

The approximate acreage and present use of the soils 
mapped in detail in Franklin County are shown in table 4. 


Adams Series 


Soils of the Adams serics are well drained to somewhat 
excessively drained Podzols. They have developed on 
well-sorted glaciofiuvial sands derived mainly from gra~ 
nitic gneiss and Potsdam sandstone. ‘The soils occur on 
deltas and on broad, nearly level to undulating sand plains. 
Other soils in the same catena with the Adams soils be- 
long to the Croghan, Au Gres, Walpole, and Scarboro 
series. : 

Adams soils resemble the Colton soils, except that they 
are free from gravel throughout the profile. They have 
a B horizon of friable orterde. This is in contrast to the 
Wallace soils, which have a B horizon of cemented ortstein. 

Adams and Wallace soils were not mapped separately 
in Franklin County because the ortstein is not mappable 
by association with visible features of the land surface, 
and the detailed investigation necessary to make the sep- 
aration would not have been justified by the small differ- 
ence in agricultural] potential of the two soils. 
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Tasin 4.—Estimated acreage and present use of souls mapped wm detaal 


Acreage estimates based 01 a 15-percent sampling of the 310,000 acres mapped in detail in the county. Mapping units estimated at 300 
acres may range from 100 to 500 acres in size. Those estimated at 600, 800, or 1,000 acres may vary as much as 300 acres from value 
shown in table. Areas estimated at 3,000 acres or more are within 10 percent of the value given. 

[Except that percentages of soils used for residential purposes is not shown, estimates of present land use are accurate for the 15-percent 
sample. Values given should be fairly reliable for mapping units of 3,000 acres or more, but are proportionately less reliable for smaller 
areas. Values thought to be considerably in error are marked with an asterisk. 

(Leaders in columns indicate soil not commonly used for purpose indicated] 


Present use 
Map Soil name : Area 
symbol 
Crops | Pasture | Idle Woods 
Acres Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Aaa Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes....--.------------ 2, 000 34. VW 39 1 
Aab Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes._._.--_------------ 2, 500 26 18 23 33 
Aad Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 12 to 25 percent slopes...._..-_.-.----- 600 *32 30 6 32 
Abb Adams and Colton soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded_---..-....- 2, 500. 13 8 45 30 
Abd Adams and Colton soils, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded __________- 1, 000 8 13 72 6 
Ace Adams and Colton soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes__.____.--.-------------- 1550028 eae2 37 15 45 
Ada Au Gres-Scarboro-Croghan association. ___.-___-----.------------------ 14, 000 1 2 1 96 
Bab Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes.__..-..-__._-- 2, 000 62 21 13 4 
Bac Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 8 to 15 pereent slopes._....-.------ 600 26 19 52 2 
Bbb Becket, Skerry, and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent. slopes_ 3, 500 |.------- 36 32 31 
Bbd Becket, Skerry, and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes.. 2,000 |-------- 26 17 57 
Bee Becket and Hermon soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes___.___.-.-.---..----4-- SOU. | tvednwus iw eid’ dnigie mad omasnn oa 
Bda Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_______--__-.-.-.------------------- 1, 000 10 28 5 57 
Bea Brayton stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_________-_--------------_---- 11, 000 67 24 1 5 
Beb Brayton stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_..___._--------.------.------ 6, 000 73 23 1 3 
Bfb Brayton very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 6, 000 |-..----- 72 3 25 
Caa Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes._..._____ 1, 500 12 35 8 45 
Cab Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes___-_....- 7, 000 41 21 19 15 
Cbb Colton and Constable ecobbly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes__________- 1, 000 52 33 12 3 
Cec Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 8 to 15 percent 
Slopes a2 sete Meen s en Marae eae elas caylee acorn ten eae Mae se ante he ee ey 4 2, 000 34 34 22 i 
Ced Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 15 to 25 percent 
Slopesieh So Societe tre ee AN Le eat eerste Ct ee ae Seat 1, 000 17 46 3 34. 
Cda Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes_-__-_- 600 | *60 34 Fy leer cere 
Cea Cook stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes 11, 000 7 34 1 59 
Cfa Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes__._.--.---.-----..-- 8, 500 71 22 1 6 
Cga Coveytown gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes___--____----_--_-__- 800 54 40 jecdecees|eccsueos 
Cha Coveytown stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes....... 13, 000 6 49 1 44 
Cka Covington silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-___.-------------------- 17, 000 78 15 4 3 
Cma Covington silty clay loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes...._______.______ 600 51 80122 19 
Cna Croghan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes._.-._-.....-..-.--.---------- 4, 000 42 13 14 30 
Cnb Croghan loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes..-_.. 0... ee 1, 500 20 29 28 22 
Coa Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes....-1_-._.--__-_-__- 800 62 33 Oo ewcctwes 
Cpa Croghan fine sandy loam over clay, 0 to 6 percent slopes.-...-__--._----. 1, 000 95 Olen See eee ae 
Cqb Croghan sandy loam over till, 0 to 6 percent slopes.______-_________-2 2. 1, 000 45 48 4 2 
Daa Duane gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___...._.-...----.------- 800 71 12) le sees aS 16 
Dab Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes.._____.-___-_---------- 800 76 19 4 1 
Dba Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.._._______..-__--_-__-.--- 300 10 60 5 25 
Dbb Duane cobbly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_._..-._..2.--.---2---_- 300 50 20 20 10 
Eaa Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes____--------- 5, 000 72 23 1 4 
Eab Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes______.______ 7, 000 63 23 7 7 
Eac EEmpeyville stony very fine sandy-loam, 8-to 15 percent slopes__....------ 1, 000 57 29 il 3 
Ebb Empeyville very stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes._..----- 7,000 |.------- 61 3 36 
Ecd Empeyville and Moira stony very fine sandy loams, 15 to 25 percent slopes_ 300 18 $23 eo sae ete 
Ede EEmpeyville and Moira very stony very fine sandy loams, 8 to 25 percent 
SlOpGS- 22 26 22 eer abo ed tek ete ee Pe eh gen ee Sink Tetlortas 8, 000 |-.------ 49 2 49 
Faa Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes._____--------.------=-- 300 94 6 lose eepeclecasec es 
Fab Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes______.----------------- 300 15 Sb. le oss se lla 
Fba Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes_._.-----.--.-- 3, 000 56 34 1 10 
Fbb Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes___.----------- 1, 500 57 23 4 6 
Feb Fahey very stony loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes....-_-___.-_--------- 1, 500 |__---_-. 85 4 1 
Gab Grenville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes._._..-.---.----------+------ 2, 000 65 2022s 2ece8 8 
Gac Grenville stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes._.--__-.---.-------=------- 300 56 AAN | Dee ose nee 
Gbb Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 2 to 8 percent slopes..____-__- 9, 000 |-------- 82 6 11 
Gbe Grenville and Hogansburg very stony !oams, 8 to 25 percent slopes_____--- Oo |e 60 |-------- 40 
Hac Hermon stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes__..______---:---------- 600 21 11 47 21 
Hbb Hogansburg stony loam, 2 to 8 pereent slopes________-_--.-------------- 7, 000 48 46 3 3 
Kab Kars gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes_.__.__-.-_.---.--------- 1, 000 28 (19 ais eee epee ere eee te 
Kbb Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes_____..-.-------------- 800 69 OA | abseil eat ace 
Laa Livingston silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.._..-.-.------------- 4, 000 35 25 9 32 
Lba Livingston stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._......--.------.------ 1, 500 19 39) |ascuceis 42 
Lea Livingston very stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes______--__-------_- 300 |.------- 80. |osaeece. 20 
Maa Madalin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_______..__--__--------------.-- 4, 000 72 24s eu es 1 
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TaBLe 4.—LEstimated acreage and present use of soils mapped in detail—Continued 


Map Soil name 
symbol 
Mba Madalin stony silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____.---_--.--------------- 
Mca Massena stony loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes._.-..------------------------ 
Mdb Massena very stony loam, 0 te 8 percent slopes___-_-_------------------ 
Mea Moira stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes___._-.------.------------------ 
Meb Moira stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes__.-------_------------~-------- 
Mec Moira stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes_.---.------------------------- 
Mfb Moira very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes__._..-._------------------- 
Muck: 
Mga PICO P ie ces bet a cena OE ed ones embed teas ema cell ee ee 
Mha Bhallow...28 Sit eee te eke ed ote Se eee ee Ce ie 
Naa Nicholville fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.._-.-_----------------- 
Nab Nicholville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.___.-.-.--------------- 
Nac Nicholville fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_____-_-.-.------------ 
Nba Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes_----.-.-.- 
Nbb Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-------- 
Nbc Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent slopes..__-_.-_- 
Oaa Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loans, 0 to 2 percent slopes___..--------- 
Oba Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 
Paa Panton silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___......---_--------------- 
Pbb Parishville stony loam, 2 to 8 pereent slopes. ----.-.-------------------- 
Peb Parishville very stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes_.-..--.-------~--------- 
Pda Podunk and Fel fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.-__--------.~-- 
Pea Podunk and Fel fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._.._ 
Raa Rhinebeck silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.~.-..--------.--------------- 
Rab Rhinebeck silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__-_.-.----.------------------ 
Rbb Ridgebury stony sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. -~.-_--.-.----------- 
Reb Ridgebury very stony sandy loam, 0 to 10 preent slopes_____------------- 
Rd Rockland, sandstone and granite__._._._._-.-------------------------- 
Rea Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes..--_------~- 
Rfa Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ 
Saa Saco and Sloan soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ___._....---.--------.------- 
Sba Salmon very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...-.-...------.------ 
Sbb Salmon very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. --_-...-.------------ 
Sbe Salmon very fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes. .-....-.----------.- 
Sca Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes____-_---- 
Scb Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent slopes. --.----- 
Scc Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent slopes_..----- 
Sce Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 20 to 45 percent slopes--_-_---- 
Sdd Salmon and Nicholville stony very fine sandy loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes... 
Sea Scarboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes.__.._..--.--.------------- 
Sfa Scarboro loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes.__-_--_-___.--------- 
Sga Scarboro loam, neutral variant, over till or clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes__..-- 
Stony land: 
Sh Hermon and Becket soils_..__..--.----_____-__.e +--+ eee eee 
Sk Worth and Parisville soils__.-._...--------------------------------- 
Sma Sun stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes-_--....-------------------------- 
Sna Sun very stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes____.-...--------------------- 
Soa Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes-_.-.-____- . 
Taa Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_..-_.-_-.--.------ 
Tab Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes_____----..-------- 
Tha Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_..___--...---- 2-2. 
Tbb Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes_______----...----~- 
Tca Tughill and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 percent slopes__ 
Tda Taghill and Dannemora very stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 percent 
SlOPCSo 2022 et ae ee ee Ste so ee estou Rees ee eee ee eke ne 
Waa Wallington very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_..--..-.--.------- 
Wba Wallington stony very fine sandy loam, over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes.____. 
Wea Walpole sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes_..---..-.-.----.------------- 
Wda Walpole fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes...--..-__-- 
Wea Walpole loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes________-------__.--- 
Wfa Walpole sandy loam, neutral variant, over till, 0 to 5 percent slopes______._ 
Wea Walpole loamy sand, neutral variant, over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes. _____ 
Wha Walpole and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes. ._._.-----..--_- 
Wka Walpole, neutral variant, and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes__ 
Wma Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 percent 
SlOPCS..< Foci hose ee oee sei 2 ee ee ee Se Ue ela 
Wmb | Westbury and Danncmora stony very fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Wna ee and Dannemora very stony fine sandy loams, 0 to 8 percent 
SIOPES! Bnew eee Seog low ce oe eee eens abs eset e sete eee oe 
Woc Weetbusy and Brayton very stony very fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent 


SlOPES Hel eee ek Soe eee ees ek ee Bee ee Oe eco ia ee 


Area 


Present use 


Crops | Pasture| Idle Woods 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
41 Boo edesa 8 
45 49 2 3 
spussa te Staal 2 Sees 12 
73 20eseee wes 8 
81 17 1 1 
55 BO | che waa he 8 
eee ene 69 4 27 
eee re 52 10 38 
3 42 10 44. 
59 15 |_-_------ 7 
72 22 Vso foe 7 
85 (0s Gay epee ee el beeen eer 
66 17 14 4 
64 14 8 15 
15 38 46° lec dsoe us 
24 OO ives ages 10 
20 ch ee 40 
84 16) |e. ¢eede| Steet 
16 CD ere me 11 
eee 32 i 
9 65 2ujesceese 
20 18 13 7 
78 20 |oessssee 1 
63 Sy fas (apa eee area ere 
17 46 Of ‘ioetecoes 
eee seit 52 16 32 
ee 72 11 16 
36 37 14 12 
htsc tial cd 100° |eosceewpebk eee 
8 47 6 36 
100" a3 2 oe ot) See cece aduns 3 
58 11 6 4 
57 [atl eeneenerree il 
92 O) fase des 5 
60 AO |i eter jase veces 
P00 ecco otek eects | PALS Gee 
woss Sean 50 14 4 
Siixteoeee 16 7 4 
41 31 2 27 
14 28 9 49 
19 Oe lee ways ae 52 
sdeseein 15 24 62 
Lanes 47 4 48 
37 53 1 10 
Sues Bale 70 2 28 
90 eee 6 
80 20) enc ce eed tuseoues 
58 32 6 5 
47 29? en eee 23 
44 37 8 11 
42 39 6 13 
soeketoe 50 1 49 
60 12 24 4 
33 23 8 36 
56 32 5 7 
99 hg este 2| eet ess 
48 SAR fe ces 21 
79 7 7 7 
66 19 7 9 
44. 22 9 25 
72 16 8 5 
61 3L 4 4 
Bode ane 55 3 42 
61 11 38 
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Tasie 4.—Estimated acreage and present use of soils mapped in detail—Continued 


Present use 
ane Soil name Area 
symbo 

Crops | Pasture Idle Woods 

: Acres Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Wha Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. _-_.-.-------- 1, 000 (__---.-- 3 0 39 
Waa Worth stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. --------------~------ 600 43 43 5 9 
Wab Worth stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes_--------------------- 2, 500 45 31 4 20 
Wac Worth stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. .---.--------------- 300 46 BA) | Sores sees etic 
Wsb Worth very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes________-.-_------- 2,500 |_--.-.--- 63 15 23 
Wsd Worth very stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes. ---..-.-------- 2,000 |-.------ 54 |.------- 46 
Wte Worth and Parishville soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes..---.---------------- 1,000 |-.------ 40 14 4.4. 

OTE Ges nee ala eas tht cles et eae ale aad a ae PIS OUD eRnE, 310, 000 

Typical profile (Adams loamy sand—undisturbed): covered by only sparse vegetation and are actively eroding. Native 
i ized some of the areas, how- 


Mor humus layer; extremely acid; 1 to 3 inches thick. 
0 to 4 inches, gray (lOYR 6/1 )medium sand; single grain; 
loose; extremely acid; 2 to 6 inches thick; abrupt ir- 
regular lower boundary. 
4 to 5 inches, dark reddish-brown to black (5YR 2/2 to 
2/1) loamy sand high in organic matter; weak fine 
crumb; friable; very strongly acid; 4% to 1 inch thick; 
abrupt irregular lower boundary. 
to 11 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR. 5/5 to 5/8) loamy 
sand; single grain; friable but may be weakly and dis- 
continuously cemented; strongly to very strongly acid; 
4 to 10 inches thick; gradual wavy lower boundary. 
11 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow 
(1lOYR 5/6 to 6/6) medium sand; single grain; friable, 
but some weakly cemented gravel-size aggregates occur ; 
strongly acid; 12 to 20 inches thick; gradual wavy lower 
boundary. 
26 inches +, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) medium 
sand; single grain; friable; medium to strongly acid. 
Range in characteristics: The upper part of the profile 
varies from place to place, because plowing generally 
mixes the Ap, Az, and B,, horizons and the upper part 
of the Boy horizon. The texture of the resulting A, 
horizon is very friable loamy sand, and the color is very 
dark grayish brown to dark gray (1OYR 3/2 to 4/1). 
The parent material ranges from predominatly medium 
sand to predominantly fine sand. Wind- and water- 
eroded areas, where the A, and part of the B horizons are 
missing, are common. In places the Ba» horizon is not 
clearly defined, but humus accumulation is indicated 
by the dark reddish-brown color in the upper 1 or 2 
inches of the B,,, horizon. 

Relief: Nearly level to steep. 

Drainage: Runoff is slow on nearly level areas and medium 
on sloping to steep areas. Internal drainage is rapid. 

Native vegetation: White pine, hemlock, aspen, and some 
hardwoods. Dense stands of small gray birch and 
aspen trees are common on areas once cultivated but 
later abandoned. 


Cc 


MAPPING UNITS 
The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups, 
each composed of an Adams soil and one or more soils of 
other series. 
Adams and Colton soils, 3 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(Abb; Group 23 2),—This mapping unit consists of severely eroded 


Adams, Colton, Wallace, and Constable soils, and some arcas of 
eroded Croghan soils. Most of the Adams and Colton soils are 


2 Number indicates management group to which mapping unit 
belongs. 


grasses or plantings of pine have stabil 
ever, so that erosion is no longer active. 

The A, horizon, or its equivalent (the upper 6 inches of uneroded 
soil), has been eroded from most of the soils. In some places part, 
or all, of the B, horizon has been removed. The ortstein outcrops 
prominently on some of the eroded Wallace and Constable soils 
included in the mapping unit. Nearly level and gently undulating 
areas have been eroded mainly by wind. Both wind and water have 
eroded the sloping areas. 

Adams and Colton soils, 8 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(Abd; Group 23).—Water has been the principal cause of erosion on 
these soils, but some erosion has been caused by wind. 

Adams and Colton soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Ace; Group 
22).—These soils occupy the steep slopes of deltas and kames or 
areas adjacent to drainageways. The glacial till in the areas near 
drainageways occurs at depths of 2 to 3 feet. 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Aaa; 
Group 12).—Most areas of this mapping unit include both Adams 
and Wallace soils. Some areas, however, consist of either Adams 
soil or Wallace soil alone. Included in this mapping unit are small 
areas of Croghan soils. 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Aab; 
Group 12). 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 12 to 25 percent slopes (Aad; 
Group 20).—This mapping unit occurs only on the forest slopes of 
deltas or on narrow strips bordering drainage channels. 


Au Gres Series 


Soils of the Au Gres series are somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained Podzols. They have developed on well- 
sorted, water-deposited glacial sands derived mainly from 
granitic gneiss and silica-cemented sandstone. These 
soils generally occur on the nearly level parts of broad 
sand plains. The associated soils belong to the Adams, 
Croghan, Walpole, and Scarboro series. 

Typical profile (Au Gres loamy sand—undisturbed): 

Ao 


Aa 


Very dark gray to black mor humus layer; very strongly 

to extremely acid; 3 to 5 inches thick. 

to 6 inches, pinkish-gray to light-gray (7.5YR 7/2 to 

10YR 7/1) or white (2.5Y 8/2) medium sand; single 

grain; friable; very strongly acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; 
abrupt irregular lower boundary. 

6 to 12 inches, variably colored dark reddish-brown, dark- 
brown, or strong-brown (5YR 3/3 or 7.5YR 4/4 to 5/6) 
loamy sand; the color generally grading from low to 
high chroma with depth; single grain or cemented into 
a discontinuous ortstein; friable parts commonly con~ 
tain cemented aggregates 4% to 2 inches across; medium 
to strongly acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; gradual wavy 
lower boundary. 

12 to 24 inehes, variably colored dark-brown, strong- 
brown, dark yellowish-brown, or yellowish-brown (7.5 
YR 4/4 or 5/6 to 10YR 5/6 or 4/4) medium sand; color 


0 


Ba 


Beg 


24 


generally in large diffuse mottles and usually of higher 
chroma and value than in horizon immediately above; 
generally single grain; friable, sometimes weakly and 
discontinuously cemented; medium to strongly acid; 
10 to 20 inches thick; gradual wavy lower boundary. 
B; 24 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown to dark yellowish- 
brown (LOYR 6/4 to 4/4) medium sand; in many places 
containing mottles of higher chroma; single grain; 


friable; medium to strongly acid; gradual lower 
boundary. 
Cc 30 inches +, very pale brown to light yellowish-brown 


(1OYR 7/3 to 6/4) medium sand; single grain and 
friable; medium acid to neutral; parent material low 
in bases, but reaction influenced in many places by 
neutral ground water. 

Range in characteristics: In some areas occupied by the 
Au Gres soils, plowing mixes only the Aj and A, horizons. 
In others it includes part of the B,, horizon. Asa result, 
freshly plowed fields of Au Gres soils present a. striking 
color pattern of gray or dark gray and dark brown. 
The B, horizon is absent in some areas of Au Gres soils. 
In some poorly drained areas, the A, horizon is 18 to 24 
inches thick, and the B horizon has colors of compara- 
tively low chroma and value. A nearly black horizon 
of humus accumulation, 1 to 3 inches thick, occurs 
below the A, horizon in some imperfectly drained arcas. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently undulating. 

Drainage: Runoff is very slow, and because of the high 
water table, internal drainage is slow. Permeability is 
rapid. 

Native vegetation: Spruce, larch, balsam fir, hemlock, white 
pine, and some hardwoods. Thickets of gray birch and 
aspen grow on abandoned fields that once were culti- 
vated. 

MAPPING UNITS 


The Au Gres soils are important components of three 
mapping units in Franklin County: (1) The Au Gres- 
Scarboro-Croghan association, which is described below: 
(2) Walpole and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes, and (3) Walpole, neutral variant, and Au Gres 
loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes, both described with 
the Walpole series. 

Au Gres-Scarboro-Croghan association (Ada; Group 24).—Soils 
of this association occur on the broad sand plains in the north- 
western part of the county. The association occupies compara- 
tively large areas of dense second-growth woodland. It is unlikely 
that these areas will be cleared for agricultural use within the fore- 
seeable future. 

The association is made up of the following soils: Au Gres, 1 to 3 
percent slopes, 40 percent; Scarboro, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 30 per- 
cent; Croghan and Adams, 3 to 12 percent slopes, 20 percent; 
and Muck, Walpole, Massena, and Brayton soils, 10 percent. 

A large part of this association is a complex pattern of soils in 
small areas of 2 to 10 acres. In some areas, however, the pattern 
is simple and the soils occur in comparatively large areas. 

Neutral variants of the Searboro and Walpole soils are more 
common in this association than acid Scarboro and Walpole soils. 


Becket Series 


Soils of the Becket series are well-drained Podzols that 
have a strongly developed fragipan below the Podzol 
profile. In Franklin County these soils have developed 
on glacial till derived mainly from both granitic and 
syenitic gneiss and anorthosite. 
Adirondack Mountains section of Franklin County on 
the slopes of hills and mountains covered by glacial till. 
They are associated with soils of the Hermon, Skerry 


The soils oecur in the. 
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Ridgebury, and Whitman series. Except for the degree 
of development of the fragipan, the Becket soils resemble 
the Hermon soils. They resemble the Worth soils except 
in type of parent material, and the Skerry soils except 
for drainage. 
Typical profile (Becket stony sandy loam—undis- 
turbed): 
Ag Very dark gray to black mor humus horizon; extremely 
acid; 2 to 4 inches thick. 
A, 0 to 3 inches, pinkish-gray to brown (7.5YR 6/2 to 5/2) 
stony sandy loam; single grain; friable; extremely acid; 
2 to 4 inches thick; abrupt irregular lower boundary. 


Bo, 38 to 4 inches, dark reddish-brown to black (SYR 2/2 to 
2/1) sandy loam; weak very fine crumb; friable; 
extremely acid; very high in organic matter; } to 1 
inch thick; abrupt irregular lower boundary. 

B, 4 to 10 inches, dark reddish-brown to yellowish-red 


(5YR 3/4 to 4/6) sandy loam, the color grading to 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) with depth; weak fine 
crumb; friable; the slippery consistence when moist 
suggests a high organic-matter content; very strongly 
acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; clear wavy lower boundary. 

B; 10 to 20 inches, brown to dark yellowish-brown, (lJOYR 
4/3 to 4/4) sandy loam or loamy sand; weak very fine 
crumb to single grain; friable; strongly acid; 6 to 14 
inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

20 to 36 inches, dark-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
(LOYR 4/3 to 4/4) loamy sand; weak to moderate thick 
platy; very firm to extremely firm in place; peds very 
firm and brittle when removed; some low-contrast 
yellowish-brown mottles; rock fragments have gray 
silty coatings 1/2 to 2 millimeters thick on their upper 
surfaces; strongly acid; diffuse lower boundary. 

36 to 60 inches, light olive-brown (1Y 5/3) loamy sand; 
very weak thick platy or massive; very firm in place; 
fragments firm and brittle when removed; strongly 
acid; in many places this horizon contains small 
pockets of light yellowish-brown friable medium sand. 

Cc 60 inches +, grayish-brown 10YR 5/2 loamy sand; 

strongly acid; two types of structure and consistence: 
(a) single grain and somewhat firm in place, and (b) 
weak thick platy or massive and very firm to extremely 
firm in place. 


, 
B’ xe 


Range in characteristics: The solum above the fragipan 
(B,‘horizon) is 18 to 34 inches thick, and the fragipan 
is 3 to 6 feet thick. Texture of the Podzol B horizon 
ranges from fine sandy loam to light sandy loam. In 
some places the humus accumulation in the Podzol B 
horizon does not occur as a distinct B,, horizon, Instead, 
a dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/38) zone, 1 to 2 inches 
thick, occurs in the uppermost part of the horizon, A 
few fine distinet mottles occur in many places immedi- 
ately above the B’, horizon. Structure of the B’, 
horizon ranges from very weak medium platy, approach- 
ing massive, to moderate thick platy. The C horizon 
ranges from single grain firm loamy sand to massive 
extremely firm loamy sand. 

Relief: Gently sloping to steep. 

Drainage: Runoff is medium to rapid, depending upon 
slope. Permeability is moderate above the pan, but 
slow within the pan. 

Native vegetation: Hemlock, hard maple, beech, yellow 
birch. 

MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are undifferentiated 
groups, each consisting of Becket soils and soils of one or 
more other series. 

Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 percent slopes 


(Bab; Group 1).—Soils of this mapping unit occur on the northern 
fringe of the mountainous part of the county. An individual arca 
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may consist of a Becket soil alone or of a Skerry soil, or it may 
include both. Small areas of Hermon soils are included in the 
complex. 

Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(Bac; Group 1). ; 

Becket, Skerry, and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 3 to 8 
percent slopes (Bbb; Group 18).—Individual areas of this unit may 
contain only one of the three named soils, only two, or a combina- 
tion of all three. 

Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 8 to 25 
percent slopes (Bbd; Group 18).—-Except for slope this unit re- 
sembles Becket, Skerry and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 3 to 
8 percent slopes. 

Becket and Hermon soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Bce; Group 
22).— Areas of this mapping unit may consist of a Becket soil alone 
or of a Hermon soil. In some areas both soils occur. Stones on 
the surface generally cause the soils to be classed as moderately 
stony (stoniness class 2) or very stony (stoniness class 3). The 
most common mapping Inclusions are Skerry soils or soils that are 
moderately deep to bedrock. 


Birdsall Series 


The Birdsall series, represented in Franklin County by 
Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is comprised of very 
poorly drained soils. ‘The soils have developed on fine 
sand and silt of glaciolacustrine origin. They generally 
occur in small depressions in association with Salmon, 
Nicholville, and Wallington soils. 

Typical profile (Birdsall loam—undisturbed): 

Ao Black medium acid muck, 0 to 6 inches thick. 

Ai 0 to 7 inches, very dark gray to black (LOYR 3/1 to 2/1) 
loam; weak crumb; friable; medium acid; 6 to 12 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

G 7 to 20 inches, light-gray to gray (LOYR 7/1 to 6/1) silt 
loam to very fine sandy loam; a few large distinct yellow- 
ish-brown or brown mottles; weak crumb, approaching 
massive; friable; medium acid; 12 to 18 inches thick; 
gradual lower boundary. 

C 20 inches +, light brownish-gray to grayish-brown (1OYR 
6/2 to 5/2) very fine sand and silt; massive or varved; 
friable; medium to slightly acid. 

Range im characteristies: The Ao horizon is absent in some 
areas of Birdsall loam. Texture of the A; horizon ranges 
from fine sandy loam to silt loam. Reaction of the 
solum is slightly acid to strongly acid. The lacustrine 
parent material, which ranges from 2 to about 10 feet 
thick, is underlain by firm medium-textured glacial till. 

Relief: Nearly level or depressed. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
very slow. | ; 

Native vegetation: Soft maple, elm, alder, willow, and white- 
cedar. 

MAPPING UNIT 


The following mapping unit is the only member of the 
Birdsall series that occurs in Franklin County. 

Birdsall loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Bda; Group 16),—This soil 
resembles the profile of Birdsall loam described for the series. 
Mapped with the soil are soils that resemble it, but that are mod- 
erately deep to glacial till. These included soils are generally slightly 
stony. 


Brayton Series 


Soils of the Brayton series are somewhat poorly drained 
to poorly drained Podzols, They have developed on 
weakly calcareous glacial till derived mainly from Potsdam 
sandstone, hut partly from Beekmantown limestone. The 


soils oceur on the broad smooth till plain in association 
with Pariskville, Moira, and Sun soils. In the southern 
part of the area in which they appear in Franklin County, 
they are associated with Empeyville and Worth soils. 
The Brayton soils differ from the Westbury soils in reac- 
tion and in the development of the fragipan horizon. 
Typical profile (Brayton stony loam—cultivated): 

A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark brown (1OYR 2/2) stony loam; 
weak medium crumb; friable; medium acid; 5 to 7 
inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

Bog 6 to 9 inches, dark gravish-brown to brown (10YR 4/2 to 
4/3) loam or fine sandy loam; a few faint mottles; weak 
fine crumb; friable; medium acid; 0 to 4 inches thick; 
clear smooth lower boundary. 


Bzg 9 to 17 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6 to 5/4) stony 
fine sandy loam; a few medium faint yellowish-brown 
mottles; weak fine blocky; friable; medium to slightly 
acid; 7 to 14 inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

A’, 17 to 22 inches, pale-olive to pale-yellow (SY 6/3 to 7/3) 


stony sandy loam or fine sandy loam; moderate thick 
platy grading to moderate medium blocky; very firm 
in place; peds firm and brittle; slightly acid to neutral; 
numerous distinet yellowish-brown mottles; 4 to 6 
inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

B’, 22 to 41 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown (LOYR 4/2 
to 4/3) stony fine sandy loam to sandy loam that gen- 
erally contains slightly more clay than horizon immedi- 
ately above; weak to moderate medium blocky; firm to 
very firm; a few medium faint dark yellowish-brown 
and grayish-brown mottles; 16 inches to 3 feet thick; 
diffuse lower boundary. 

C, 41 inches +, pale-olive to light brownish-gray (5Y 6/3 to 
2.5Y 6/2) stony fine sandy loam to sandy loam; in 
many places contains a few large distinct yellowish- 
brown and grayish-brown mottles; weak coarse blocky, 
weak thick platy, or massive; firm in place; slightly 
acid to neutral, locally calcareous. 


Range in characteristics: Undisturbed profiles in wooded 
areas have the following upper horizons: 


Ag Matted acid mor humus layer; 2 to 4 inches thick. 
A, 0 to % ineh, black to dark-gray loam; weak crumb; 
strongly acid; 0 to 1 inch thick. 

A; 4 to 3 inches, pinkish-gray to pinkish-white stony fine 

sandy loam; loose; single grain; strongly acid; 1 to 5 
inches thick; abrupt irregular lower boundary. 

3 to 9 inches, similar to Bo, horizon of cultivated area 
of Brayton stony loam described above. 


Bog 


Where Brayton soils grade to the more acid West- 
bury soils, the entire solum to a depth of about 30 
inches is generally medium to strongly acid. Where 
the Brayton soils grade to the Massena soils, which are 
high in lime, the entire solum is generally slightly acid 
to neutral. Texture of the surface horizon of the 
Brayton soils ranges from fine sandy loam to silt 
loam, and that of the subsoil, from sandy loam to loam. 

Mapped with the Brayton soils are poorly drained 
souls that have an A; horizon similar to the A, horizon 
of cultivated areas of Brayton stony loam, but that 
lack the brownish B., horizon. Sandy loam types are 
commonly included in Brayton mapping units in the 
western part of the county, especially north of Moira 
and Brushton. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Cease: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
slow. 

Native vegetation: Maple, elm, hornbeam, and some white- 
cedar, white pine, and hemlock. Generally, hardhack 
and meadowsweet make a dense growth on unimproved 
native pastures. 
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MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Brayton series. 

Brayton stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Bea; Group 3).— 
Some areas of nonstony soil (stoniness class 0) are included in this 
mapping unit. 

Brayton stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Beb; Group 3) -—Some 
small areas that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent are mapped with this 
soil. Also included are some nonstony areas. 

Brayton very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Bfb; Group 19). 


Colton Series 


The Colton soils are well drained to somewhat exces- 
sively drained Podzols. In most areas they have devel- 
oped on gravelly glaciofluvial deposits derived mainly 
from Potsdam sandstone, granitic gneiss, and anorthosite. 
In the mountainous section of the county, however, 
Potsdam sandstone is only a minor constituent of the 
parent material. The soils occur on deltas, smooth out- 
wash plains, and rolling kames, In many places they are 
associated with the Adams and Croghan soils. The 
series is a member of the Colton-Duane-Walpole-Scarboro 
catena. 

In Franklin County the Colton soils are mapped in the 
same unit with Constable soils, which, except for the 
consistence of the Bz horizon, are very similar. The B, 
horizon of the Colton soils is a friable orterde, but in the 
Constable soils, it is a well-cemented ortstein. Both soils 
generally occupy areas of the same glacial deposit. In 
many places they occur in a complex pattern. ‘The pres- 
ence or absence of the’ ortstem is not known to be 
associated with any visible surface feature. 

Typical profile (Colton gravelly loamy sand—undis- 
turbed): 


Ag Black mor humus very strongly to extremely acid; 1% to 
4 inches thick. 

A, 0 to 6 inches pinkish-gray (7.5YR 7/2) loamy sand; 

single grain; friable; very strongly to extremely acid; 

3 to 12 inches thick; abrupt irregular lower boundary. 

6 to 7 inches, black to dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/1 to 
2/2) gravelly loamy sand high in organic matter; weak 
fine crumb; friable; very strongly to extremely acid; 
4 to 3 inches thick; clear irregular lower boundary, 

7 to 18 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4), grading 
with depth to yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) and _strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) gravelly loamy sand: single grain 
or weak very fine crumb; friable, but in many places 
contains some weakly to moderately cemented aggre- 
gates 1 to 5 centimeters in diameter; very strongly 
acid; 6 to 14 inches thick; narrow tongues may extend 
downward to a depth of 30 inches; gradual wavy 
lower boundary. 

B; 18 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) loamy sand 
or sand; single grain; friable; strongly acid; 5 to 10 
inches thick; gradual wavy lower boundary. 

C 24 inches +, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) to light brown- 
ish-gray (JOYR 6/2) stratified sand and gravel; loose 
to somewhat firm; strongly acid. In places dark 
yellowish-brown horizontal bands, 2 to 3 millimeters 
thick, occur in this horizon. 


Range in characteristics: Plowing mixes the Ao and A» 
horizons, and in many places the upper part of the 
B, horizon, to produce a dark-brown to dark grayish- 
brown (10YR 4/3 to 4/2) loamy sand in which the 
structure is a weak fine crumb. In Franklin County 
gravelly loamy sand and loamy coarse sand are the 
predominant soil types in this series, but there are 
some areas of light sandy loam. 


Bair 
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Although the parent material is strongly acid, 
secondary accumulations of calcium carbonate occur 
in some places at depths of 10 to 12 feet or more. 
These secondary accumulations are in the deeper 
gravel deposits. 

The parent material generally consists of subangular 
sand grains and gravel fragments; locally, however, 
the sand grains are sharply angular, which indicates 
that water transportation of these materials was of 
short duration. Lenses of very fine sand and silt, a few 
inches to more than a foot in thickness, are common in 
the parent material. Where these lenses are at depths 
of 4 to 10 feet, they help to retain water and so improve 
the productivity of the soil. In many places where 
they occur at shallower depths, they underlie small 
areas of Duane soils, which are included in the Colton 
and Constable mapping units. 

Relief: Nearly level to steep. 

Drainage: Runoff is slow to very slow, depending on slope. 
Internal drainage is very rapid. 

Native vegetation: Second-growth vegetation generally 
consists of trees of a maple-beech association, but 
white pine was predominant in the virgin forests. 
As a rule areas that have been severely burned over by 
forest fires are covered by a _heathlike vegetation 
composed mainly of bracken and blueberries. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are undifferentiated 
groups of Colton and Constable soils. 

Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Caa; Group 12). 

Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Cab; Group 12). 

Colton and Constable cobbly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Cbb; Group 12). 

Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 8 to 15 
percent slopes (Ccc; Group 12).—The gravelly soils and the cobbly 
soils of this mapping unit occur in separate areas. 

Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 15 to 25 
percent slopes (Ccd; Group 20).—The gravelly soils and the cobbly 
soils of this unit occur in separate areas. 


Constable Series 


The Constable soils are so similar to the Colton soils 
that a detailed description is not given here. The Bor 
horizon of the Constable soils is cemented into a massive 
continuous ortstein that is hard when wet or dry. Gen- 
erally the Bs, horizon is cemented and forms the upper 
boundary of the ortstein. In some places there is no 
distinct Ba, horizon, but dark irregular patches of humus 
accumulation occur throughout the ortstein. In other 
respects the Constable soils resemble the profile of Colton 
gravelly loamy sand described for the Colton series. 


Cook Series 


The Cook series consists of very poorly drained Half- 
Bog soils that have developed on coarse-textured alkaline 
or calcareous glacial till. The soils occur on the nearly 
level to gently undulating till plain in the northern part 
of the county. They are associated with soils of the Trout 
River, Fahey, and Coveytown series. Except for texture 
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the Cook soils resemble the Sun soils, and except for 

texture and reaction, they resemble the Tughill soils. 

Typical profile (Cook stony loamy sand—cultivated): 

Ay 0 to 6 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) loamy sand; weak fine and 
medium crumb; friable; slightly acid to neutral; 6 to 8 
inches thick; cléar smooth lowcr boundary. 

G, 6 to 9 inches, ’ grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) or light grayish- 
brown (2.5Y 6/2) loamy sand; common faint large yel- 
lowish-brown mottles; single grain; loosely coherent; 
slightly acid to neutral; 3 to 6 inches thick; gradual 
lower boundary. 

G, 9 to 27 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) gravelly loamy 
sand mottled with light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) streaks; 
loosely coherent single grain; neutral; 14 to 3 feet 
thick; lower part of this horizon in many places is dark 
grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) and contains local areas of 
finer texture; clear or gradual lower boundary. 

D 27 to 48 inches, fine sandy loam or loam; numerous large 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), light olive-browno 
(2.5Y 6/4), and olive-gray (5Y 5/2) mottles in about 
equal proportions; massive to weak thick platy in the 
upper few inches; neutral to calcareous; mottling de- 
creases with depth to a base color of light olive brown 
or olive gray. 

Range in characteristics: Texture of the surface horizon of 
the Cook soils ranges from mucky loam to loamy sand. 
In many places areas of mucky loam or of fine sandy 
loam are mapped with the loamy sand. In undisturbed 
areas the surface horizon is entirely black well-decom- 
posed muck, 4 to 12 inches thick, This muck in many 
places contains an appreciable amount of mineral mat- 
ter, especially in the lower part of the horizon. 

Texture of the solum ranges from gravelly loamy 
coarse sand to loamy medium sand. Stoniness ranges 
from nonstony (stoniness class 0) to very stony (stoni- 
ness class 4). Depth to the D horizon ranges from 20 
to 60 inches. ; : 

Small areas of Sun soils are included in many places 
in the Cook mapping units. : 

Relief: Smooth nearly level slopes and small depressions. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
very slow. Permeability is moderate to rapid. 

Native vegetation: Elm, soft maple, ash, basswood, and 
some hemlock and whitecedar. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups 
of soils in the Cook series. 


Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes — 


(Cda; Group 17).—Some areas of this unit consist of gravelly soils 
and some of cobbly soils. 

Cook stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
(Cea; Group 21).—Individual areas of this unit may consist of 
either the stony or the very stony soil, or may be made up partly 
of stony and partly of very stony soil. Cultivated areas have been 
cleared of stones. 


Coveytown Series 


The Coveytown series consists of poorly drained Low- 
Humic Gley soils developed on coarse-textured wave- 
washed glacial till and beach deposits. In. most places 
the coarse-textured material grades, at depths of 3 or 4 
feet, to normal, firm, alkaline or calcareous, medium- 
textured glacial till. The glacial till underlying the Cov- 
eytown soils was derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone, 
but partly from Beekmantown limestone. 

The Coveytown soils occur in the northern part of the 
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county on the gently sloping smooth till plain. They 
are associated with soils of the Trout River, Fahey, and 
Cook series. The Coveytown soils resemble the Massena, 
Brayton, and Walpole soils. They are much coarser tex- 
tured, however, than the Massena and Brayton soils, and 
they are much more heterogeneous in particle size than 
the Walpole soils, although the textural classes of the 
soils overlap. 

Typical profile (Coveytown stony loamy sand—undis- 
turbed): 


Ao A dark-gray or black mor humus layer 3 to 4 inches 

thick; this horizon is absent in some places. 

Ay Oto5 inches, dark-gray to black (LOYR 4/1 to 2/1) stony 
loamy sand; generally contains numerous angular 
gravel-sized "fragments; very weak coarse crumb or 
single grain; friable; medium to slightly acid; 4 to 6 
inches thick; smooth clear lower boundary. 

5 to 14 inches, pale-brown to light brownish-gray (lOYR 
6/3 to 6/2) stony loamy sand; a few small faint 
brownish-yellow and brown mottles; single grain or 
very weak coarse blocky; very friable; medium to 
slightly acid; 3 to 12 inches thick; gradual wavy lower 
boundary. 

14 to 30 inches, brown (1OYR 5/3) stony loamy sand; a 
few large distinct brownish-yellow mottles; very weak 
coarse blocky or single grain; friable; slightly acid to 
neutral; 12 to 24 inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

D 30 inches+, pale-olive to light olive-brown (5Y 6/3 and 

2.5Y 6/4 to 2.5Y 5/4) stony sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam -glacial till; weak medium platy or massive; 
firm; neutral to calcareous. 


BG, 


Range in characteristics: Depth to the D horizon ranges 
from 20 to 50 inches; texture of the solum, from loamy 
sand to sand; and stoniness, from nonstony (stoniness 
class 0) to very stony (stoniness class 4). 

In areas that have a cradle-knoll microrelief of 16 to 
20 inches, a somewhat poorly drained soil with a Podzol 
profile has developed on the knolls. This profile con- 
sists of a black A; horizon (0 to 4 inches); a pale-brown 
(10YR 6/3) A, horizon (4 to 6 inches); and a dark- 
brown (10YR 4/3) B horizon (6 to 9 inches). Under- 
lying the B horizon is a BG, horizon that has the same 
characteristics as the BG, horizon of the adjacent typical 
Coveytown soils, which are predominantly poorly 
drained. This somewhat poorly drained soil consti- 
tutes as much as 20 to 35 percent of some Coveytown 
mapping units. 

Small areas of Cook, Massena, and Brayton soils are 
the most common inclusions i in the Coveytown mapping 
units. Some areas in which the texture of the surface 
layer is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or loam are also 
included, 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow to very slow; internal 
drainage is very slow. Permeability is moderate to 
rapid. 

Native vegetation: Soft maple, elm, whitecedar, and occa- 
sionally some basswood, hard maple, and alder. 


MAPPING UNITS 


Two of the following mapping units are phases of soils 
in the Coveytown series; one is an undifferentiated group 
of Coveytown soils. 


Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Cfa; Group 
Coveytown gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cga; 


Group 11).—This soil occurs mainly on beach ridges that have low 
relief. It is associated with Trout River and gravelly Fahcy soils. 
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Coveytown stony and very stony loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes (Cha; Group 11).—Individual areas of this unit may be 
either stony or very stony, or may consist partly of stony and 
partly of very stony soil. The very stony areas have not been 
cultivated. 


Covington Series 


The Covington series is comprised of poorly draimed 
Humic Gley soils that have developed on calcareous 
marine clays. The soils occur in the northwestern part 
of the county on level areas. They are associated with 
Panton and Livingston soils and with soils of the Grenville 
catena. 

Except for the lack of a distinct A, horizon, the Coving- 
ton soils resemble the Panton soil. Their surface horizon 
differs, but otherwise they resemble the very poorly 
drained Livingston soils. Also the Covington soils have 
a chroma of 1 or 2 as the base color of their subsoil instead 
of the 0 of the Livingston soils. 

There is considerable evidence that the Covington soils 
were once very poorly drained Half-Bog or Humic Gley 
soils comparable to the Livingston soils. When the soils 
were developed for cultivation, the surface drainage may 
have improved. In such places an Arp horizon replaces 
the Ao horizon, the chroma increases in the subsoil, and 
the fine blocky structure becomes more evident. 

Typical profile (Covington silty clay loam cultivated): 

Aip 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to very dark brown (10YR 
3/1 to 2/2) silty clay loam; moderate to strong medium 
granular; somewhat friable to firm; plastic when moist; 
slightly acid to neutral; 6 to 10 inches thick; clear 
smooth lower boundary. 

G, 8 to 11 inches, gray to dark grayish-brown (10YR 5/1 to 
2.5Y 4/2) silty clay; numerous fine distinet yellowish- 
brown mottles; weak to moderate fine to .very 
fine blocky; firm in place and plastic when moist; 
slightly acid to neutral; 3 to 7 inches thick; very dark 

gray material from the Aj, horizon extends downward 
into this horizon in wormholes and root channels; 
gradual smooth lower boundary. 

G. 11 to 26 inches, moderate to strong fine to medium blocky 
silty clay; exteriors of peds are dark gray to gray 
(LOYR 4/1 to 5/1) and interiors are olive brown or brown 
splotched with many fine, faint-gray mottles; firm in 
place and slightly sticky and plastic when moist; neutral; 
10 to 20 inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

G3 26 to 36 inches, moderate medium or coarse blocky silty 
clay or clay; blocks are gray (10YR 6/1) on the exteriors 
and mottled olive brown and gray in the interiors; very 
firm in place and plastic when moist; neutral or cal- 
careous; 8 to 12 inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

Cc 36 inches +, gray (lOYR 6/1) silty clay or clay; weak to 
moderate medium blocky structure; in places layer is 
mottled with olive brown; very firm in place and plastic; 
neutral to calcareous; lime segregated in small nodules 
in some places. 


Range in characteristics: Texture of the surface layer of the 
Covington soils ranges from silt loam to silty clay. 
Locally the texture may be coarser where a thin layer of 
sandy material has been deposited on top of the surface 
soil. Areas that have surface textures different from the 
typical silty clay loam are included in the mapping units. 

Reaction of the surface horizon ranges from pH 6 to 
pH 7. Depth to free carbonates ranges from 2 to 4 
feet but is generally more than 3 feet. Except that 
locally the A; horizon may be only 2 to 4 inches thick, 
and that grayer colors dominate in the G, horizon, un- 
plowed areas in woodland have profiles similar to the 
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profile of plowed Covington silty clay loam described 
for the series. 
Relief: Level to nearly level; slope generally less than 2 
percent. 
Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
very slow. 
Native vegetation: Mainly ash, elm, and soft maple, but 
some red oak and whitecedar. 
MAPPING UNITS 
The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Covington series. 
Covington silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cka; Group 7). 
Covington silty clay loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Cma; 
Group 7).—Firm calcareous glacial till occurs at depths of 20 to 36 


inches in this soil. Some stones are generally present on the surface 
and throughout the profile. 


Croghan Series 


The Croghan soils are moderately well drained Podzols. 
They have developed on glaciofluvial sands derived mainly 
from Potsdam sandstone and granitic crystalline rock. 
The soils occur on deltas and on broad undulating sand 
plains. ‘They are commonly associated with soils of the 
Adams, Au Gres, Walpole, and Scarboro series. They 
closely resemble the Adams and Wallace soils but are not 
so well drained. 

Typical profile (Croghan loamy sand—undisturbed): 

Ap Black mor humus layer held in a mat of fine roots; 
extremely acid; 3 to 5 inches thick; abrupt smooth 
lower boundary. 
to 4 inches, pinkish-gray (7.6YR 7/2) loamy sand; 
single grain; very friable; very strongly to extremely 
acid; 3 to 8 inches thick; abrupt irregular lower bound- 


ary. 
_4 to 5 inches, black to dark reddish-brown (5YR 2/1 to 


Ban 
3/2) loamy sand; very weak very fine crumb; friable, 
but locally moderately cemented; very strongly to 
extremely acid; 1 to 2 inches thick; clear irregular lower 
boundary. 

Bor 5 to 16 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4), grading 


with depth to strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), loamy sand; 
single grain and friable; discontinuously cemented into 
a hard massive ortstein in some places; very strongly 
acid; 9 to 14 inches thick; gradual wavy lower bound- 


ary. 

B; 16 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/8, grading with 
depth to 10YR 5/4), medium sand; single grain; friable; 
strongly acid; 10 to 24 inches thick; both fine and 
moderately distinct strong-brown mottles are common; 
gradual lower boundary. 

C, 380 inches+, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) medium sand, in 
most. places distinctly mottled with yellowish brown 
in the upper part; single grain; friable; strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics: The degree of cementation in the 
B horizon of the Croghan soils varies within short 
distances, but iron-cemented fragments generally oceur. 
Although the C horizon is generally strongly acid, 
locally the pH is 6.0 or slightly higher. Texture of the 
upper part of the solum ranges, as a rule, from loamy 
sand to loamy fine sand; one mapping unit is sandy 
loam and one is fine sandy loam. Croghan soils occur 
in areas where the water table is naturally high. In 
some places, however, soil drainage is apparently re- 
stricted because of lenses of very fine sand or silt in the 
substratum. 

Small areas of Adams, Wallace, and Au Gres soils 
are the most common mapping inclusions. 
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Relief: Nearly level to gently undulating. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is medium to slow. Perme- 
ability is rapid, but a naturally high water table causes 
internal drainage to be slow during part of the year. 

Native vegetation: Mainly aspen, white birch, beech, and 
maple in cutover areas. Dense thickets of gray birch 
are common on abandoned areas that were once cul- 
tivated. 

MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Croghan series. 

Croghan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Cna; Group 18). 

Croghan loamy sand, 3 to 15 percent slopes (Cnb; Group 13). 

Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Coa; Group 
13).—This soil is underlain by gray calearecous clay at depths of 
24 to 48 inches. Cementation in the B horizon is limited to occa- 
sional weakly cemented gravel-size aggregates. The Bg horizon 
in many places is only slightly acid. The soil generally occurs in 
association with Covington soils and with neutral, moderately deep 
soils of the Walpole series. 

Croghan fine sandy loam over clay, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Cpa; 
Group 13).—Except for the texture of the surface horizon, this soil 
resembles Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
Mapped with it are some areas in which the surface horizon is a 
fine sandy loam. 

Croghan sandy loam over tili, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Cqb; Group 
13).—This soil is underlain by medium-textured stony glacial till 
at depths of 24 to 36 inches. In many places the surface layer 
contains a few stones. 


Dannemora Series 


The Dannemora series is made up of poorly drained 
Low-Humic Gley soils developed on medium textured 
glacial till derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone. The 
soils occur on the smooth till plain. They are associated 
with Worth, Empeyville, Westbury, and Tughill soils. 
They differ from the Brayton soils in reaction and from 
the Ridgebury soils in composition of the parent material. 

Typical profile (Dannemora stony fine sandy loam— 
cultivated) : 


A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to very dark brown (LOYR 
3/1 to 2/2) stony fine sandy loam high in organic 
matter; weak fine crumb; friable; very strongly acid; 
5 to 10 inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

8 to 16 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) stony fine 
sandy loam; numerous prominent reddish-yellow and 
brownish-yellow mottles in the lower part; weak medi- 
um platy; firm in place, but friable when crushed; very 
strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary. 

16 to 32 inches, mottled olive-brown and grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 4/4 and 5/2) stony fine sandy loam or loam, 
generally higher in clay than the horizon immediately 
nbove; moderate medium and fine blocky approaching 
moderate thick platy; very firm in place, and peds firm 
when removed; peds irregularly counted with gray and 
with black manganese oxide; strongly acid; 15 to 20 
inches thick; horizon resembles the fragipan horizon 
of Westbury soils; diffuse lower boundary. 

Cc 32 inches +, pale-olive or light yellowish-brown (5Y 6/3 
or 2.5Y 6/4) stony fine sandy loam or sandy loam glacial 
till; weak medium to thick platy; very firm in place; 
medium to strongly acid. 


Agg 


BG 


Range tm characteristics: Fine sandy loam, very fine sandy 
loam, and loam are the most common types in this 
series. Stoniness ranges from slightly stony (stoniness 
class 1) to very stony (stoniness class 3). In undis- 
turbed forested areas the surface horizon is a thick 
mor humus layer, underlain by the Ag, horizon. Where 
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the soil grades to soils of the Brayton series, the reaction, 
at depths betaveen 30 and 36 inches, approaches pH 6.0. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow; internal drainage is slow 
to very slow. 

Native vegetation: Soft maple, beech, and hemlock. A 
dense growth of hardhack and meadowsweet is typical 
on unimproved pastures. 


MAPPING UNITS 


In Franklin County the Dannemora soils have not been 
mapped separately; they are included In mapping units 
of the Westbury and Tughill series. 


Duane Series 


The Duane soils are moderately well drained Podazols. 
They have developed on coarse-textured glaciofluvial 
materials derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone and 
granitic rock. The soils occur mainly on the bottom-set 
beds of deltas and on outwash plains. The series is the 
moderately well drained member of the Colton or Con- 
stable-Duane-Walpole-Scarboro catena. Except that 
mottling occurs in the lower part of the B horizon, gener- 
ally below 15 inches, the Duane soils resemble the Colton 
soils. 

Typical profile (Duane gravelly sandy loam—undis- 
turbed): 

Ag <A mor humus layer, 2 to 4 inches thick; very strongly to 

extremely acid. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, gray or pinkish-gray (LOYR 6/1 to 7.5YR 

6/2) loamy sand; single grain; friable; very strongly 
acid; 2 to 4 inches thick. 

Ba 8 to 10 inches, reddish-brown to yellowish-red (SYR 4/3 
to 4/6) gravelly sandy loam; weak very fine crumb; 
friable; in places contains moderately cemented aggre- 
gates of fine and medium-sized pebbles; very strongly 
acid; 4 to 8 inches thick; a dark reddish-brown accumu- 
lation of organic matter about 1 inch thick occurs in 
many places in the uppermost part of this horizon. 

to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/6) gravelly 
sandy loam or loamy sand; very weak crumb or single 
grain; friable; strongly acid; 5 to 10 inches thick; in 
some places slightly mottled in the lower part. 

Bz, 15 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
loamy sand containing numerous distinet coarse yellow- 
ish-brown and strong-brown mottles; single grain; 
friable; strongly acid; 8 to 14 inches thick. 

C 26 inches +, gravelly sand mottled in about equal pro- 
portions with olive brown, strong brown, and dark 
yellowish brown; single grain, friable; strongly acid; 
mottling decreases with depth into the stratified sand 
and gravel. 


Range in characteristics: Cultivation mixes the Ao, Ay, and 
A, horizons, and the upper part of the By, horizon, to 
form. a very dark grayish brown or very dark brown 
(LOYR 3/2 to 2/2) sandy loam that has a weak crumb 
structure. Both gravelly and nongravelly sandy loam 
and loamy sand types occur. In Franklin County the 
nongravelly sandy loams and gravelly loamy sands are 
included in the gravelly sandy loam mapping units. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow. Permeability of the 
solum is rapid, but internal drainage is restricted by 
the naturally high water table, lenses of very fine sand 
or silt in the substratum, and slowly permeable glacial 
till at comparatively shallow depths below the solum. 

Native vegetation: Either coniferous or deciduous forest. 
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MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Duane series. 


Duane gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Daa; Group 
13).—This is a moderately deep soil in which glacial till occurs at 
depths of 2 to 8 feet. In some places the lower part of the solum, 
immediately above the till, is medium to slightly acid. 

Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Dab; Group 
13).—Except for slope this unit is similar to Duane gravelly sandy 
loam, 0 to:3 percent slopes. 

Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Dba; Group 
13).—-Some loamy sand is mapped with this soil. 

Duane cobbly sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Dbb; Group 
13).—Some loamy sand is mapped with this soil. 


Eel Series 


Eel soils are not mapped separately in Franklin County. 
The mapping units in which they occur are described with 
the Podunk series. 


Empeyville Series 


The Empeyville soils are moderately well drained 
Podzols. In these soils a well-developed fragipan horizon 
occurs below the Podzol profile at a depth of about 20 
inches. The soils have developed on medium-textured 
stony glacial till that was derived mainly from Potsdam 
sandstone but partly from Beekmantown limestone. 
They are associated with other members of the Worth- 
Empeyville-Westbury-Dannemora-Tughill catena, Em- 
peyville soils resemble the Moira soils, but are medium to 
strongly acid at depths of 30 to 36 inches, whereas the 
Moira soils are slightly acid to neutral at that depth. 
The Empeyville soils differ from the Skerry soils in type 
of parent material. 

Typical profile (Empeyville very stony very fine sandy 
loam—undisturbed): 


Ay  Ablack mor humus layer that contains some gray sand 
grains; extremely acid; 2 to 3 inches thick; abrupt 
smooth lower boundary. 

to 2 inches, pinkish-gray (SYR 6/2) to light-gray 

(l0YR 7/2) very stony very fine sandy loam; single 

grain to-very weak very fine crumb; friable; very 

strongly acid; 1 to 5 inches thick; abrupt wavy lower 
boundary. 

2 to 3 inches, dark-brown to dark reddish-brown (7.5YR 
3/2 to 5YR 3/2) very stony very fine sandy loam; very 
weak very fine crumb; friable; extremely acid; % to L 
inch thick. This layer is absent in some places; clear 
wavy lower boundary. 

Ba 3 to 12 inches, vellowish-red (SYR 4/6) to strong-brown 

(7.5YR 5/6) very stony very fine sandy loam that 
grades with depth to yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); 
weak fine crumb; friable; very strongly acid; 4 to 10 
inches thick; clear wavy lower boundary. 

B; 12 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown to dark-brown (LOYR 
5/4 to 4/3) stony very fine sandy loam; contains some 
fine and some medium distinct strong-brown motitles, 
which are most common in the lower part of the 
horizon; very weak medium blocky and breaks to 
weak fine crumb; friable; strongly acid; 5 to 10 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

A’, 18 to 22 inches, pale-brown, brown, or grayish-brown 
(LOYR. 6/3, 5/3, or 5/2) stony fine sandy loam; weak to 
moderate thick platy; firm and brittle; strongly acid; 
generally has common fine and medium, distinct strong- 
brown mottles; 3 to 6 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary. 
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B’, 22 to 48 inches, brown to dark grayish-brown (lOYR 4/3 
to 4/2) stony sandy loam or fine sandy loam; a few fine 
faint grayish and yellowish-brown mottles; weak to 
moderate medium or coarse blocky; very firm in place; 
peds firm and brittle; medium to strongly acid, but in 
many places slightly acid in the lower part; horizon 
generally contains slightly more clay than the A’, 
horizon; rock fragments have a thin gray deposit of 
silty material on their upper surfaces; 18 to 36 inches 
thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

Cc 48 inches +, light brownish-gray to brown (LOYR 6/2 to 
5/3) stony fine sandy loam to loamy sand; massive; firm 
in place; medium to slightly acid. 

Range in characteristics: In cultivated areas the Ag, As, and 
the upper part of the Bz horizon have been mixed to form 
a very dark grayish brown (LOYR 3/2 to 3/3) friable very 
fine sandy loam that has a weak to moderate medium 
crumb structure. Fine sandy loam, very fine sandy 
loam, and silt loam types occur in complex patterns in 
many places, but the very fine sandy loam type is pre- 
dominant. Surface stoniness ranges from slightly 
stony (stoniness class 1) to very stony (stoniness class 
4). The structure and thickness of the fragipan varies 
with texture. Where the texture is fine sandy loam, the 
pan is moderately blocky and comparatively thick; 
where the texture is sandy loam, the pan in many places 
is nearly massive and comparatively thin. The A’. 
horizon 1s absent in some places, generally in the coarser 
textured material. Texture of the C horizon ranges 
from loamy sand to fine sandy loam, but this does not 
affect the properties of the solum significantly. 

Areas of fine sandy loam and silt loam are included in 
the very fine sandy loam mapping units. Where the 
Empeyville soils extend northward and grade to the 
Moira soils, areas of Moira soils are included in the 
Empeyville mapping units. Some small areas that have 
a heavy loam or sandy clay loam B’, horizon are mapped 
with the Empeyville stony very fine sandy loams. _In 
these profiles the characteristics of the A’, and B’, 
horizons grade toward those of the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils. 

Relief: Nearly level to moderately steep. HEmpeyville 
soils occur most extensively on slightly convex slopes on 
the gently undulating till plain. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is medium on the gently sloping 
phases. Internal drainage is slow. 

Native vegetation: Maple, beech, yellow birch, hemlock, and 
some spruce and balsam. <A dense growth of hardhack 
and meadowsweet is typical on unimproved pastureland. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are either phases of soils in 
the Empeyville series or undifferentiated groups consisting 
of Empeyville and other soils. 


Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Eaa; Group 1).—Some nonstony areas are mapped with this soil. 

Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Eab; Group 1).—Somie nonstony areas are mapped with this soil. 

Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
(Eac; Group 1). 

Empeyville very stony very fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(Ebb: Group 18). 

Empeyville and Moira stony very fine sandy loams, 15 to 25 per- 
cent slopes (Ecd; Group 1).—These soils occupy the narrow slopes 
that border drainage channels. Some areas consist entirely of 
Moira soils and some entirely of Empeyville soils. 

Empeyville and Moira very stony very fine sandy loams, 8 to 25 
percent slopes (Edc; Group 18). 
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Fahey Series 


The Fahey soils are moderately well drained weak 
Podzols. They have developed on coarse-textured beach 
deposits and wave-worked till that were derived mainly 
from Potsdam sandstone but partly from Beckmantown 
limestone. On beach terraces they occur in association 
with the well-drained Trout River soils. In areas of 
wave-worked till, they occur in association with the 
Coveytown and Cook soils. Except that they have less 
strongly developed Podzol A; and B horizons and a dif- 
ferent reaction in their B, and C horizons, the Fahey soils 
resemble the Duane soils. 

Typical profile (Fahey gravelly loamy sand—undis- 
turbed) : 


Ag <A black mor humus layer 1 to 3 inches thick; generally 
strongly acid; smooth abrupt lower boundary. 

Ag 0 to 1% inches, light brownish-gray to light-gray (JOYR 
6/2 to 7/2) gravelly loamy sand; single grain; loose; 
strongly acid; 1 to 3 inches thick; abrupt wavy lower 
boundary. 

Ba 14 to 8 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) gravelly loamy 
sand that grades with depth to yellowish brown (LOYR 
5/6 to 5/8); loose single grain; strongly acid to medium 
acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; gradual wavy lower boundary. 

By 8 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly loamy 
sand or gravelly sand; single grain; loose; strongly acid 
to medium acid; in some places a few medium faint 
yellowish-brown and strong-brown mottles in the lower 
part; gradual lower boundary. 

B; 16 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) gravelly 
loamy sand or sand; single grain; loose; strongly acid 
to slightly acid; both faint and distinct yellowish-brown 
and strong-brown mottles are common; 6 to 12 inches 
thick; gradual lower boundary. 

Cc 26 inches +, brown or pale-brown (10YR 5/3 to 6/3) 
gravelly sand consisting of well-rounded grains; slightly 
acid to neutral. 


Range in characteristics: In cultivated areas the Ay and 
A: horizons and the upper part of the B horizon have 
been mixed to form a dark grayish brown to very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2 to 3/2) gravelly loamy sand; 
texture of the plow layer ranges from loamy coarse sand 
to sandy loam. Soil reaction is generally strongly acid 
throughout the solum, but medium acid (pH 5.8 to 6.0) 
at depths of about 36 inches. It may be slightly acid 


in the By horizon in some profiles and neutral below. | 


The C horizon is never calcareous in these soils. Some 

soils within the range of the Duane series are included 

in the Fahey mapping units. Stoniness in the Fahey 

soils ranges from nonstony (stoniness class 0) to very 

stony (stoniness class 3). Some areas that have fine 
sandy loam surface horizons are included in the map- 
ping units. 

Relief: Level to undulating. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow. Permeability of the 
solum is rapid, but internal drainage is impeded by 
slowly permeable glacial till that occurs in most places 
at depths of 3 to 5 feet. 

Native vegetation: Mainly sugar maple, beech, and birch, 
with some soft maple, elm, and aspen. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are either phases or 
undifferentiated groups of soils in the Fahey series. 

Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Faa; Group 13). 

Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Fab; Group 13). 

Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Fba; Group 13).—Some areas of this mapping unit consist of cobbly 


soil and some of stony soil. The ecobbly soil generally occurs on 
beach terraces and is associated with the Trout River soils. ‘The 
stony soil is generally associated with the stony Coveytown soils. 

Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(Fbb; Group 13).—Except for slope this unit resembles Fahey 
cobbly and stony loamy sands, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 

Fahey very stony loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Fcb; Group 
18).—This soil occurs only on areas of wave-worked till, It is 
generally associated with areas of very stony Coveytown soil. 


Genesee Series 


Genesee soils are not mapped separately in Franklin 
County. The mapping units in which they occur are 
described with the Ondawa series. 


Grenville Series 


The Grenville soils are well-drained Brown Forest soils. 
They have developed on highly calcareous glacial till 
that was derived mainly from Beekmantown limestone, 
but to a small extent from sandstone and granitic rock. 
The Grenville soils occur in the northwestern part of the 
county. They occupy undulating to rolling till ridges 
that rise above the level deposits of marine clay. The 
soils are generally associated with other members of the 
Grenville-Hogansburg-Massena-Sun catena and with Cov- 
ington soils. 

Typical profile (Grenville stony loam—undisturbed): 

A, Oto 6 inches, very dark brown to very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 2/2 to 3/2) stony loam; moderate fine to medium 
granular; friable; slightly acid to neutral; 4 to 8 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

B, 6 to 14 inches, brown, strong-brown, or reddish-brown 
(7.5YR 4/4, 5/6, or 5YR 4/3) stony loam; color grades 
with depth to yellowish brown or brown (lOYR 5/4 to 
4/3); weak to moderate fine crumb that grades to very 
weak medium blocky; friable; neutral; 6 to 10 inches 
thick; gradual smooth lower boundary. 

B; 14 to 22 inches, brown to yellowish-brown (10YR 4/3 to 
5/4) stony loam or fine sandy loam; weak fine crumb, 
tending in places toward weak medium blocky; friable; 
neutral or weakly calcareous; 6 to 10 inches thick; 
gradual lower boundary. 

C  22inches +, dark grayish-brown to light olive-brown (2.5Y 
4/2 or 5/2 to 5/4) stony and gravelly fine sandy loam 
or loamy fine sand; weak thin platy or very weak 
medium blocky, or nearly massive; firm in place but 
friable when disturbed; calcareous. 


Range tin characteristics: In cultivated fields the plow 
layer is commonly dark brown or very dark brown. 
Loam is the predominant soil type, but some areas 
of fine sandy loam, silt loam, and sandy loam are in- 
cluded in the Grenville mapping units. Stoniness 
ranges from slightly stony (stoniness class 1) to very 
stony (stoniness class 4). Channery and flaggy lime- 
stone fragments are abundant in the parent material 
in many places, Reaction of the solum ranges from 
neutral to slightly acid. In some places a brown 
horizon, 2 or 3 inches thick and slightly but consistently 
higher in clay than adjacent horizons, occurs between 
the B,; and C horizons. This horizon appears to be 
genetically related to the B, horizon that occurs in the 
Kars soils immediately above the calcareous gravel. 

In some places small arens of Kars stony loam are 
included in the Grenville mapping units. 

Relief: Gently undulating to rolling. 
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Drainage: Surface runoff and internal drainage 
medium. 

Native vegetation: Deciduous forest consisting of sugar 
maple, hophornbeam, basswood, ash, butternut, and 


elm. 


are 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are either phases of soils 
in the Grenville series or undifferentiated groups consisting 
of Grenville and other soils. 


Grenville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Gab; Group 4).— 
Some areas of nonstony soil are included in this mapping unit. 

Grenville stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Gac; Group 4).— 
Some areas of nonstony soil are included in this mapping unit. 

Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes (Gbb; Group 18).—Most areas of this mapping unit contain 
both Grenville and Fogansburg soils. Some areas consist of only 
one of the soils. 

Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes (Gbe; Group 18). 


Hermon Series 


The Hermon soils are well-drained Podzols in which a 
weakly developed fragipan horizon occurs below the Podzol 
profile at a depth of about 2 feet. They have developed 
on coarse-textured glacial till derived mainly from granitic 
rock. The soils occur in the Adirondack section of Frank- 
lin County on areas of undulating to steep relief. They 
are associated with soils of the Becket, Skerry, Ridgebury, 
and Whitman series. Except for the nature of their 
parent material, the Hermon soils resemble the Worth 
soils closely. They resemble the Becket soils except that 
the fragipan horizon is not strongly developed in the 
Hermon series. 

‘Typical profile Hermonstony sandy loam—undisturbed): 


Ay Ablack to very dark brown, extremely acid mor humus layer 
2 to 4 inches thick; abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, pinkish-gray to brown (7.5YR 6/2 to 5/2) 
stony loamy sand; very weak fine erumb or single 
grain; friable; extremely acid; 2 to 6 inches thick; 
abrupt wavy lower boundary. 

8 to 4 inches, dark reddish-brown to very dark brown 
(5YR, 2/2 to 1OYR 2/2) stony sandy loam; weak very 
fine crumb; friable; very strongly to extremely acid; 
¥ to 13 inches thick; clear wavy lower boundary. 

Ba 4 to 13 inches, dark reddish-brown, brown, or strong- 
brown (5YR 3/4, 7.5YR 4/4, or 7.5YR 5/6) stony sandy 
loam; weak fine erumb; friable; slippery feel when 
moist suggests high organic-matter content; very 
strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; gradual wavy lower 
boundary. 

13 to 42 inches, brown (1OYR 4/3 to 5/8) or grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 4/3 to 5/3 stony loamy sand; weak medium to 
thick platy; firm in place, and peds firm and bribtle 
when removed; strongly acid; structure and consistence 
of horizon change gradually with depth; in uppermost 
6 inches, practically all of the soil material is aggregated 
into firm peds; with increasing depth less of the material 
is aggregated, until in the lower part of the horizon 
about 75 percent of the soil material has a single grain 
structure and is friable; structure and consistence vary 
considerably with moisture content; on dry exposures 
the material is moderately to strongly platy and firm 
to very firm, but on fresh moist exposures the material 
igs weakly platy, in many placcs nearly massive, and 
firm; rock fragments have a thin coating of gray silty 
material on their upper surfaces; layer is 14 to 30 
inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C, 42 inches +, grayish-brown to pale-brown (1lOYR 5/2 to 
6/3) stony loamy sand; massive and somewhat firm in 
place; single grain and friable when removed; strongly 
acid; rock fragments in the upper part have thin gray 
silty coatings on their upper surfaces. 


B’s 


Range in characteristics: Plowing mixes the Ap and A, 
horizons, and the upper part of the Bz horizon, to form 
a dark grayish-brown to brown horizon with medium to 
fine crumb structure. Sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
and loam Hermon soils occur in Franklin County. The 
loam occurs mainly in the northernmost fringe of the 
Adirondack Mountains. Stoniness ranges from slightly 
stony (stoniness class 1) to very stony (stoniness class 
4). In the southern part of the county, soils that have 
developed on till derived mainly from anorthosite are 
included in the Hermon series, because their character- 
istics do not vary significantly from the profile described 
above. 

The Hermon soils vary considerably in the degree of 
development of the fragipan horizon. At one extreme 
are soils that have practically no fragipan. In these 
soils the material below the Podzol profile is somewhat 
firm or friable and is structureless; the soils are not ex- 
tensive and generally occupy very small areas. At the 
other extreme are soils that have fragipan horizons that 
resemble the strongly developed fragipans of the Becket 
series. Soils that have a very firm fragipan 2 feet thick 
are classified as Becket. Those in which the uppermost 
4 to 6 inches of the fragipan is very firm and the lower 
18 to 20 inches is firm, or somewhat firm, are classified 
as Hermon. Soils that have a modal Hermon profile, 
underlain at a depth of about 4 feet by extremely firm 
massive glacial till, may be classified in the Hermon 
serics. 

Relief: Undulating to steep. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is medium to rapid. 
drainage is medium. 

Native vegetation: Maple, yellow birch, beech, hemlock, 
spruce, and white pine. 


MAPPING UNIT 


The following mapping unit is a phase of Hermon soil 
mapped in Franklin County. 

Hermon stony sandy loam, 3 to 15 percent slopes (Hac; Group 
2).—Areas of fine sandy loam and sandy loam Hermon soils and 
some Becket soils are the most common inclusions in this mapping 
unit. 


Internal 


Hogansburg Series 


The Hogansburg soils are moderately well drained 
Brown Forest soils. They have developed on medium- 
textured highly calcareous glacial till derived mainly 
from Beeckmantown lHmestone. The soils occupy ridges 
and low hills that rise above the marine clay flats in the 
northwestern part of the county. They are generally 
associated with other soils of the Grenville-Hogansburg- 
Massena-Sun catena. 

Typical profile (Hogansburg stony loam—undisturbed): 

A, 0 to 6 inches, very dark gray to very dark grayish brown 
or very dark brown (LOYR 3/1, 3/2, or 2/2) stony loam; 
moderate to strong medium granular; friable; slightly 
acid to neutral; 4. to 8 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary. 

B, 6 to 15 inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) stony loam; weak fine 
crumb or very weak medium blocky that breaks to 
weak fine crumb; friable; neutral to slightly acid; a few 
fine faint strong-brown and yellowish-brown mottles 
occur below 10 or 12 inches in some places; 4 to 12 
inches thick; smooth gradual lower boundary. 

B; 15 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) stony loam 
or fine sandy loam; some fine faint yellowish-brown or 
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strong-brown mottles; very weak medium blocky or 
weak fine crumb; friable; neutral; in some places weakly 
calcareous in the lower part; 4 to 10 inches thick; 
gradual lower boundary. 

CG; 20 inches +, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) stony fine sandy 
loam or sandy loam that grades with depth to grayish- 
brown (10YR. 5/2); common medium distinet yellowish- 
brown or brownish-yellow mottles; weak thin or 
medium platy or nearly massive; firm in place, but friable 
when removed; highly calcareous. 


Range in characteristics: The texture of the Hogansburg 
soils is fine sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. Stoniness 
ranges from slightly stony (stoniness class 1) to very 
stony (stoniness class 4). Depth to mottling ranges 
from 10 to 20 inches; depth to free carbonate, from 
12 to 30 inches. 

Relief: Nearly level to undulating and, in places, sloping. 

Drainage: Runoff is medium; internal drainage is slow. 

Native vegetation: Hard maple, hophornbeam, basswood, 
ash, elm, butternut, and some red oak. Scattered 
hawthorn bushes are the typical growth on unimproved 
pastures. Prickly-ash is a conspicuous constituent on 
brushy areas. 

MAPPING UNIT 


The folowing mapping unit is the only member of the 
Hogansburg series mapped in the county. 


Hogansburg stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Hbb; Group 4).— 
Fine sandy loam and silt loam types of Hogansburg and some areas 
of Grenville soils are included in this mapping unit. Some areas 
of nonstony Hogansburg soil are also included, 


Kars Series 


The Kars soils are well-drained Brown Forest. soils. 
They have developed on coarse-textured calcareous sands 
and gravel of Pleistocene age. These materials were 
derived mainly from Beekmantown limestone. ‘The soils 
occur on small deltaic or outwash deposits and on beach 
ridges in the northwestern part of the county. ‘They are 
generally associated with the soils of the Grenville catena. 

Typical profile (Kars gravelly sandy loam—undis- 
turbed) : 

A, 0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown, dark-gray, or brown 
(1OYR 4/2, 4/1, or 4/3) gravelly sandy loam; weak fine 
crumb; friable; slightly acid to neutral; 2 to 4 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary, 

B, 8 to 12 inches, dark yellowish-brown to strong-brown 
(OYR 4/4 to 7.5YR 5/6) gravelly sandy loam; weak 
fine crumb; friable; neutral to slightly avid; 6 to 14 
inches thick; clear wavy lower boundary. 

B, 12 to 21 inches, brown to dark-brown or dark ycllowish- 
brown (7.5YR 4/4 to 1OYR 4/3 or 4/4) gravelly loam or 
gravelly sandy loam containing slightly but consistently 
more clay than the horizon immediately above; gencrally 
weak to moderate fine crumb, but weak medium blocky 
in some places; friable; neutral; horizon extends as 
narrow V-shaped tongues into the horizon below; 10 to 
24 inches thick; abrupt irregular lower boundary. 

inches +, light brownish-gray or grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 6/2 or 5/2) calcareous sand and fine pebbles that 
are well sorted and stratified in some places and poorly 
sorted in others; fossil shells (Saxacava rugosa) are 
common in this horizon in many places, especially in 
the beach deposits. 

Range in characteristics: Where the Kars soils are culti- 
vated, the surface horizon is dark grayish brown and 

5 to 7 inches thick. Both sandy loam and loam types 

occur in the series. In the loam types, the surface 

horizon generally has a moderate medium granular 
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structure. Thickness of the solum ranges from as 
little as 14 inches to as much as 4 feet where tongues of 
the B, horizon extend downward into the substratum. 
The solum is typically neutral throughout, but areas 
in which the solum is slightly acid are included in the 
series. 

The gravelly sandy loam generally occurs on small 
deltas or outwash plains in which the deposit is 10 to 
15 feet thick. ‘The cobbly and stony loams generally 
occupy beach ridges, where the gravelly deposit 1s 
commonly 4 to 6 feet deep. Some small areas of 
moderately well drained soils, in which the Bz horizon 
is mottled, are included in the mapping units. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow; internal drainage is 
rapid. 

Native vegetation: Hardwoods, 
beech, and basswood. 


MAPPING UNITS 
One of the following mapping units is a phase in the 
Kars series; the other is an undifferentiated group of Kars 
soils. 


Kars gravelly sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Kab; Group 
8).—A few small narrow areas that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent are 
included in this unit. 

Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Kbb; Group 
8).—Individual areas of this mapping unit may be either cobbly or 
slightly stony (stoniness class 1). A few areas in which slopes are 8 
to 15 percent and a few cobbly areas that have a sandy loam surface 
texture are included in the mapping unit. 


including hard maple, 


Livingston Series 


The Livingston soils are very poorly drained Half Bogs 
developed on fine-textured calcareous marine or lacustrine 
deposits. In the northwestern part of the county they 
occur in association with the Covington and Panton soils 
on broad clay flats. They also occur with the Madalin 
soils, generally in slight depressions where surface runoff is 
very slow. 

Typical profile (Livingston silty clay loam—aundis- 
turbed): 

Ao 0 to 12 inches, black (OYR 2/1) muck or silty muck; 
slightly acid to neutral; 6 to 18 inches thick; abrupt 
smooth lower boundary. 

Gi 12 to 24 inches, gray (2.5Y 5/0) silty clay; very weak 
medium and coarse blocky approaching massive; firm 
and_ plastic when moist; some faint grayish-brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) and a few fine prominent strong-brown 
mottles; neutral; gradual lower boundary. 

CG 24 inches +, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay that 
contains many gray (2.5Y 5/0) mottles; weak coarse 
blocky approaching massive; firm and plastic; neutral 
to calcareous, 


Range in characteristics: In partially drained areas and in 
cultivated areas the Ao horizon is generally absent and 
the. surface horizon is a very dark gray to black silty 
clay loam high in organic matter. The surface horizon 
is 6 to 12 inches thick and in many places has a weak 
medium granular structure. The Livingston soils 
resemble the Covington soils, but the subsoils are grayer 
and have weaker structure. 

Relief: Level to nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff, internal drainage, and perme- 
ability are very slow. 
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Native vegetation: Red maple, elm, and black ash. Sedges, 
willow, alder, and scattered whitecedar are typical of 
unimproved cleared areas. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Livingston series. 


Livingston silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Laa; Group 
16).—This mapping unit includes soils in which firm medium-tex- 
tured glacial till occurs at depths of 2 to 3 feet. Also included are 
some areas in which the surface texture is clay loam rather than 
silty clay loam. 

Livingston stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Lba; Group 
16).—This soil oceurs in association with Madalin soils, It is 
coarser textured than the profile described in the series description. 
Texture of the subsoil ranges from silty clay loam to fine sandy 
clay. The soil is slightly to moderately stony (stoniness class 1). 
Areas of coarser textured soils that resemble the Sun soils are the 
most common mapping inclusions. 

Livingston very stony clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Lca; 
Group 21).—Except for greater stoniness, this soil is similar to 
Livingston stony clay loam. 


Madalin Series 


The Madalin series consists of poorly drained Low- 
Humic Gley soils. These have developed mainly on 
moderately fine lacustrine deposits. Most of these soils 
occur on the smooth till plain at elevations of 500 to 700 
feet. They are generally associated with other members 
of the Rhinebeck-Madalin-Livingston catena and with 
Brayton soils. The Madalin soils are coarser textured 
than the Covington and Panton soils and finer textured 
than the Brayton soils. 

Typical profile (Madalin silt loam—cultivated): 


Ay 0 to 7 inches, very dark gray to grayish brown (OYR 
3/1 to 5/2) heavy silt loam; weak to moderate medium 
erumb; firm when moist, slightly sticky and plastic 
when wet; slightly acid to neutral; 6 to 12 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

Ag 7 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) heavy silt 
loam; in many places contains some fine faint yellowish- 
brown mottles; weak medium platy or moderate fine 
blocky; firm when moist, slightly sticky and plastic 
when wet; slightly acid to neutral; this horizon is 
absent in some places; 0 to 4 inches thick; clear 
smooth lower boundary. 

10 to 24 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottled 
with common distinct gray (2.5Y 5/0 to 5/1) mottles; 
heavy silt loam or silty clay loam; moderate to 
strong medium blocky; very firm in place, sticky and 
plastic when wet; slightly acid to neutral; 10 to 16 
inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

24 to 40 inches, light yellowish-brown to light olive- 
brown (2.5Y 6/4 to 5/4) silty clay loam or heavy silt 
loam; weak to moderate medium blocky; firm in 
place, sticky and plastic when wet; neutral; diffuse 

; lower boundary. 

Qy 40 inches +, dark grayish-brown to grayish-brown 
(1OYR 4/2 to 2.5Y 5/2) silt loam to silty clay loam; 
weak to moderate, medium to coarse blocky; firm to 
very firm; generally neutral, but calcareous in some 
places. 


BG: 


By 


Range in characteristics: Uncultivated areas of Madalin 
soils have a nearly black surface layer, 2 to 4 inches 
thick, underlain by the A,, horizon deseribed in the 
typical profile of cultivated Madalin silt loam. Both 
silt loam and silty clay loam types occur, but areas of 
silty clay loam are included in the silt loam mapping 
units. The profile generally contains numerous sub- 
angular pebble-size fragments of Beekmantown lime- 
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stone and Potsdam sandstone throughout, but these are 
absent in some areas. 

Stoniness ranges from nonstony (stoniness class 0) to 
very stony (stoniness class 3). The subsoil ranges in 
texture and structure from weakly blocky silt loam to 
moderately or strongly blocky silty clay loam. Varia- 
tions in texture within these soil profiles are apparently 
caused by depositional differences in the parent material 
rather than by processes of soil formation. Some 
areas that are moderately acid in the upper part of the 
solum and slightly acid below 30 inches are included in 
the Madalin series. These areas resemble. the profile 
described above in other respects. 

The most common inclusions in Madalin mapping 
units are finer or coarser textured soils similar to the 
Covington or Brayton soils. 

Relief: Nearly level. 
pe Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
slow. 
Natwe vegetation: Soft maple, elm, basswood, and white- 
cedar, 
MAPPING UNITS 
The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Madalin series. 
Madailin silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Maa; Group 7). 
Madalin stony silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Mba; Group 7).— 


Areas of very stony soils included in this mapping unit are indicated 
by symbols on the soil map. 


Massena Series 


The Massena soils are poorly drained Low-Humic Gley 
soils developed on medium-textured, stony, calcarcous 
glacial till. They are members of the Grenville-Hogans- 
burg-Massena-Sun catena, which occurs on the low till 
ridges in the northwestern part of the county. In the 
southernmost part of their area, Massena soils are in 
many places associated with Parishville and Moira soils. 
They are neutral throughout the solum, and calcareous 
material occurs within 3 feet of the soil surface; otherwise 
Massena soils resemble the Brayton soils. 

Typical profile (Massena stony loam—undisturbed): 


At 0 to 5 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) stony loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky that breaks to weak 
fine subangular blocky; friable; neutral; 4 to 6 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

5 to 18 inches, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) light loam; con- 
tains some faint medium light olive-brown and strong- 
brown mottles; weak medium to coarse blocky; fri- 
able; neutral; 6 to 10 inches thick; gradual smooth 
lower boundary. 

13 to 35 inches, olive (SY 5/3) sandy loam; apparently 
massive in place but breaks to very weak medium and 
coarse blocky fragments; firm in place but friable when 
removed; numerous distinct medium-sized, light olive- 
brown and olive-yellow mottles; caleareous at depths 
of 20 to 28 inches; 18 to 26 inches thick; graduat lower 
boundary. 

Cc 35 inches +, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loam; strong 

medium and. fine blocky structure; very firm and 
compact in place; calcareous, 


Ba, 


BQ, 


Range in characteristics: Texture of the surface layer ranges 
from fine sandy loam to silt loam, and that of the BG, 
and BG, horizons, from sandy loam to loam. The BG, 
horizon ranges in color from olive brown to brown or 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 4/4 to LOY'R 5/3 or 5/6). The 
structure of the surface horizon ranges from moderate 
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medium granular to weak medium blocky. Depth to 
calcarcous material ranges from 16 to 30 inches, Surface 
stoniness ranges from class 1 to class 3. 

Relief: Gently sloping to nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is very slow to medium; internal 
drainage is slow. 

Native vegetation: Mixed forest consisting mainly of maple, 
basswood, hemlock, white pine, and whitecedar. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Massena series. 


Massena stony loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Mca; Group 5).— 
Some nonstony areas and some small areas that have slopes of 5 to 
8 percent are included in this mapping unit. 

Massena very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Mdb; Group 19): 


Moira Series 


The Moira soils are moderately well drained Podzols 
that have a fragipan horizon below the Podzol profile. 
They have developed on medium-textured glacial till 
derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone but partly from 
Beekmantown limestone. In most places free carbonates 
have been leached from these soils to a depth of 5 feet 
or more. 

Moira soils occupy slightly convex slopes on the smooth 
till plain. They are associated with soils of the Parish- 
ville, Brayton, and Sun series. They resemble the Em- 
peyville soils, but have a pH of 6.0 at depths of 30 to 40 
inches, while soils of the Empeyville series have a pH 
below 6.0 at the same depths. Moira soils differ from 
Skerry soils both in reaction of the lower horizons and in 
type of parent material. 

Typical profile (Moira stony loam—undisturbed): 


Ag A black granular mor humus horizon, 2 to 4 inches thick; 
very strongly to extremely acid; abrupt smooth lower 
boundary. 

A; 0 to 2 inches, pinkish-gray (7.5YR 6/2 to 7/2) stony fine 
sandy loam; single grain; friable; very strongly acid; 
1 to 4 inches thick; abrupt wavy lower boundary. 

Bz, 2 to 4 inches, dark-brown to dark reddish-brown (7.5YR 
3/2 to 5YR 3/3) stony loam; weak very fine crumb; 
friable; very strongly acid; 1 to 3 inches thick; in 
some places a distinct, darker colored Ba, horizon about 
1 inch thick occurs in the upper part of the Bz horizon; 
clear wavy lower boundary. 

By 4 to 12 inches, strong-brown to yellowish-brown (7.5YR 
5/6 to 10YR, 5/4) stony loam; weak very fine crumb; 
friable; very strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; gradual 
wavy lower boundary. 

B; 12 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) stony fine 
sandy loam or sandy loam; contains some fine faint 
brownish-yellow mottles and a few medium distinct 
strong-brown mottles; very weak fine crumb tending 
toward massive; friable; strongly acid; 8 to 16 inches 
thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

24. to 50 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) stony loam 
or fine sandy loam; weak to moderate, medium to 
coarse blocky peds with brown to light olive-brown 
exterior and olive-brown interior (LOYR 5/3 to 2.5Y 
5/4 and 2.5Y 4/4); firm to very firm in place; clayflow 
surfaces on peds, indicative of clay deposition, occur 
in some places; slightly acid, but neutral in the lower 
part in some places; 18 to 36 inches thick; diffuse lower 
boundary. 

C, 50inches +, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2 to 2.5Y 5/2) stony 

fine sandy loam or sandy loam; firm in place; slightly 
acid to neutral, but caleareous in places. 


B’, 
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Range in characteristics: Plowing mixes the upper 6 or 7 
inches to form a dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) loam 
of weak fine to medium blocky crumb structure. Some 
areas of fine sandy loam and silt loam are included in 
the loam mapping units. In some places a grayish- 
brown 2- to 38-inch (LOYR 5/2 to 5/3) A’, horizon occurs 
immediately above the B’, horizon. Depth to mottling 
ranges from 10 to 18 inches.’ Stoniness ranges from 
slightly stony (stoniness class 1) to very stony (stoniness 
class 4). 

Fragipan development in these soils varies. In some 
places weak pans similar to those of the Worth series 
occur. In others the pans are strong and resemble 
those of the Empeyville series. In general, the stronger 
fragipans occur where the parent materials are finer 
textured, and the weaker fragipans, where the parent 
materials are coarser textured. In the western part of 
the county, especially north of the villages of Moira 
and Brushton, the Moira mapping units include soils 
that have a sandy loam solum developed on wave- 
worked till, In this area soil texture ranges from 
sandy loam to silt loam within short distances, the 
fragipan is generally very weakly developed, and in 
many places calcareous material occurs at depths of 36 
to 40 inches, 

Relief: Nearly level to,sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff ranges from medium to rapid 
depending on slope. Internal drainage is slow. Per- 
meability of the Podzol profile is moderate, but that of 
the fragipan is slow. 

Native vegetation: Hardwood forest in which maple, beach, 
and hemlock are predominant. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Moira series. 

Moira stony loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Mea; Group 1).—Some 
areas of nonstony soils are included in this mapping unit. 

Moira stony loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Meb; Group 1).—Some 
nonstony soils are included in this mapping unit. e 

Moira stony loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Mec; Group 1). 

Moira very stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Mfb; Group 18). 


Muck Soils 


The Muck soils of Franklin County. are not classified 
into soil series. They consist of black to dark-brown 
well-decomposed deposits of organic matter derived 
mainly from woody materials. These deposits range from 
18 inches to more than 6 fect in thickness and from strongly 
acid to slightly acid in reaction. In general the more 
strongly acid Mucks are associated with glacial drift that 
is low in lime, whereas the slightly acid Mucks are asso- 
ciated with glacial drift and marine deposits high in lime. 
Some organic deposits have been included in which the 
fine matrix is Muck, but in which there is a considerable 
proportion of only partially decomposed plant materials. 
Relief: In Franklin County, Muck has developed only in 

depressional areas. 

Native vegetation: The present forest vegetation consists 
predominantly of deciduous species that will tolerate 
very wet conditions. Sedges, rushes, and sphagnum 
are typical vegetation on cleared areas. 
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MAPPING UNITS 


Two mapping units, differentiated by the thickness of 
the Muck, are shown on the soil map: 


Muck, deep (Mga; Group 25).—This unit consists of Muck 
deposits that are more than 3 feet thiek. Small amounts of shallow 
Muck are included in some of the larger areas. 

Muck, shallow (Mha; Group 25).—This unit consists of Muck 
deposits that are 18 to 36 inches thick, Small areas of Half-Bog 
soils and deep Muck are included in some of the larger arcas. 


Nicholville Series 


The Nicholville soils are moderately well drained Pod- 
zols. They have developed on glaciolacustrine deposits 
of fine sand and silt derived mainly from granitic rock 
and sandstone. The soils occupy broad smooth slopes of 
the till plain, where as a rule deposits of the parent ma- 
terial are comparatively thin. They also occur on rolling 
kamelike topography in the valley of the Salmon River 
south of Malone. The soils are members of the Salmon- 
Nicholville-Wallington-Birdsall catena and are generally 
associated with soils of those series. Small areas of 
Nicholville soils are in many places associated with soils 
of the Worth and Parishville catenas. 

Typical profile (Nicholville fine sandy loam—undis- 
turbed): 


Ao A black mor humus horizon 2 to 3 inches thick; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

Ag Oto 2% inches, pinkish-gray to pinkish-white (7.5YR, 7/2 
to 8/2) fine sandy loam; single grain; friable; very strong- 
ly acid; 2 to 4 inches thick; abrupt irregular lower 
boundary. 

Be, 2% to 16 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine crumb tending in many places toward 
very weak fine blocky; friable; strongly acid; 10 to 16 
inches thick; a distinct dark reddish-brown Ba, horizon, 
about 1 inch thick in many places, has developed in the 
uppermost part of this horizon but is generally not con- 
tinuous horizontally; the lower part of the By horizon 
is faintly mottled in some places; it has a gradual lower 
boundary. 

B; 16 to 24 inches, fine sandy loam, yellowish brown in the 
upper part and grades to brown in the lower part (1JOYR 
5/6 to 5/8) fine, common faint to distinct yellowish- 
brown and yellowish-red mottles; weak very fine crumb 
tending toward weak medium to coarse blocky; friable; 
strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; gradual lower 
boundary. 

C; 24 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown loamy fine sand; single 
grain; friable to slightly firm; strongly acid; 8 to 20 
inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

C 36 inches +, grayish-brown to pale-brown (2.5Y 5/2 to 
10YR. 6/3) fine sand, very fine sand, and silt that gener- 
ally shows distinct stratification at depths of 4 to 5 
feet; medium acid in the upper part, but neutral or 
calcareous in some places at depths below 5 fect. 


Range in characteristics: Cultivation mixes the uppermost 
6 or 7 inches to form a very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 
3/2) horizon with weak very fine to fine crumb structure. 
Texture of the solum ranges from fine sandy loam to 
very fine sandy loam, but fine sandy loam is predomi- 
nant. Depth to mottling ranges from 14 to 24 inches. 
In some places the color of the Bz horizon is yellowish 
brown rather than strong brown. Thickness of the 
solum ranges from about 22 to 36 inches. Members of 
the series that have glacial till at depths of 20 to 36 
inches are important mapping units in Franklin County. 
Stoniness ranges from nonstony (stoniness class 0) to 
moderately stony (stoniness class 1). The stony areas 
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are the most commen where glacial till occurs at moder- 
ate depths. ; 
Relief: Nearly level or gently undulating to sloping. 
Draanage. Surface runoff is medium; internal drainage is 
medium to slow. 
Native vegetation: Maple, beech, hemlock, and some spruce 
and white pine at higher elevations. 
MAPPING UNITS 

The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Nicholville series. 

Nicholville fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Naa; Group 
6).—Some areas of this soil are slightly stony. 

Nicholville fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Nab; Group 
6).—Some areas of this soil are slightly stony. 

Nicholville fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (Nac; Group 
6).—Some areas of this soil are slightly stony. 

Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Nba; Group 6).—Except that firm medium-textured glacial till 
occurs at depths of 20 to 36 inches, this soil has a profile similar 
to the profile of Nicholville fine sandy loam—undisturbed, which 
is described for the series. Smajl areas of shallow (10 to 20 inches) 
soil over till are included in the mapping unit. 

In some areas a horizon that resembles a fragipan occurs in the 
upper 12 to 18 inches of the glacial till, but the extent of this hori- 
zon is not known. Where observed, the horizon is brown (7.5YR 
5/3 to 5/4) sandy loam or fine sandy loam that contains some 
mottles that are grayer and more yellowish than those in the typical 
profile. Structure is weak thin platy in the upper part but grades 
to weak thick platy and coarse blocky in the lower part. Con- 
sistence is firm in the upper part and grades to very firm in the 
lower part. The soil is hard and very brittle when dry. The 
peds are not well defined. The horizontal tops of the peds are the 
most distinct ped surface. Reaction ranges from medium to 
slightly acid. 

Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(Nbb; Group 6). 

Nicholville stony fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(Nbc; Group 6). 


Ondawa Series 


The Ondawa soils are well-drained Alluvial soils on acid 
recent alluvium. They were derived mainly from granitic 
igneous rock and Potsdam sandstone. They occur on 
narrow first bottoms that border the larger streams in 
the county. The soils are members of the Ondawa- 
Podunk-Rumney-Saco soil catena: They closely resemble 
soils of the Genesee series but are medium to strongly 
acid rather than slightly acid to neutral. 

In mapping, Ondawa soils have not been separated 
from Genesee soils in Franklin County. Genesee soils 
occur in the northwestern part of the county where the 
glacial drift is high in lime; Ondawa soils generally occur 
in the eastern and southern parts of the county where the 
amount of lime in the glacial drift is very small. 

Typical profile (Ondawa fine sandy loam—cultivated): 

A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown or brown (10YR 4/2 
to 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak very fine crumb; friable; 
medium to strongly acid. 

C6 inches +, light yellowish-brown or brown (lOYR 6/4 
or 5/3) fine sandy loam; very weak fine crumb or mas- 
sive; friable; medium to strongly acid. 

Range in characteristics: Fine sandy loam is more common 
than other types of the Ondawa series, but areas of 
sandy loam, loam, and silt loam are included in the 
mapping units. In many places the texture varies 
rather extensively with depth. Very sandy or gravelly 
layers are common at depths of more than 2 feet. 
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Relief: Nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow, and internal drainage is 
medium to rapid. All areas are subject to stream over- 
flow and are usually flooded at least once in about 5 
years. 

Native vegetation: Elm, hard and soft maples, hophornbeam, 
willow, and alder are common species of trees. 

MAPPING UNITS 

The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups 
of Ondawa and Genesee soils. 

Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Oaa; Group 14)—Some areas of this mapping unit consist of 
Ondawa soil, others of Genesce soil. Fine sandy Joam is the pre- 
dominant soil type, but loam and silt loam are also common, 
especially in areas of Genesce soils. Areas of geavelly and cobbly 
soils are included in the mapping unit. 

Ondawa and Genesee fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (Oba; Group 14).—These soils occur on alluvial 
terraces that are seldom flooded. They have somewhat more 
organic matter in the surface horizon and slightly browner colors 
immediately below the surface horizon than Ondawa and Genesee 
soils of the first bottoms. Some very weak Podzols, associated 
with the Ondawa soils, are included in this mapping unit. 


Panton Series 


The Panton soils, represented in Franklin County by 
Panton silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, are poorly 
drained Low-Humic Gley soils developed on calcareous 
marine clays. They occur on level areas of marine clay 
in the northwestern part of the county. They are associ- 
ated with soils of the Covington and Livingston series. 
These soils are better drained than the Covington soils. 
Also the surface horizon is more acid and contains less 
organic matter. 

Typical profile (Panton silty clay loam—cultivated): 

A, 0 to 5 inches, dark grayish brown to very dark gray 


(1OYR 4/2 to 3/1) silty clay loam; moderate medium 
granular; friable; medium acid. 


Aog 5 to 8 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) silty clay loam; contains 
some small distinct brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; moder- 
ate fine blocky; somewhat firm in place and plastic; 
medium to slightly acid. 

BG 8 to 26 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) in the upper 


part and contains a few small brown mottles (lOYR 
5/3); grades with depth to gray (10YR 6/1) with many 
prominent medium yellowish-brown mottles; silty clay; 
moderate medium and coarse blocky; firm in place and 
plastic; slightly acid to neutral. 

Cc 26 inches +, gray (2.5Y 5/1) silty clay or clay that con- 
tains some medium distinct brown mottles; moderate 
medium and coarse blocky; very firm in place; generally 
neutral above 3 feet, but calcareous in some places. 


Range in characteristics: The A horizon ranges in texture 
from heavy silt loam to silty clay loam and in reaction 

_ from pH 5.6 to 6.2. 

Relief: Level or nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow to very slow. 
drainage is slow. 

Native vegetation: Deciduous forest of elm, soft maple, 
and black ash, 


Internal 


MAPPING UNIT 


The following mapping unit is a phase of a soil in the 
Panton series. 
Panton silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Paa; Group 7).— 


Some areas that have grayish-brown to brown (lOYR 5/2 to 5/3) 
silt loam surface horizons are included in this mapping unit. 
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Parishville Series 


The Parishville soils are well-drained Podzols. They 
have developed on medium-textured glacial till de- 
rived mainly from Potsdam sandstone but partly from 
Beekmantown limestone. The soils occur on gently 
undulating parts of the smooth till plain and on steeper 
slopes adjacent to stream valleys. The Parishville series 
is the well-drained member of the Parishville-Moira- 
Brayton-Massena-Sun catena. Except that they have 
only a slightly acid reaction at a depth of 30 to 36 inches, 
the Parishville soils resemble the Worth soils. 

Typical profile (Parishville stony loam—undisturbed) : 

Ay Amor humus horizon 1 to 3 inches thick; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, pinkish-gray (7.5 YR 6/2) stony fine sandy 
loam; single grain or very weak very fine crumb; 
friable; very strongly acid; 1 to 3 inches thick; abrupt 
wavy lower boundary. 

B, 2 +o 12 inches, brown (7.5 YR 4/4 to 10 YR 4/8) stony 
loam that grades with depth to yellowish-brown fine 
sandy loam; weak fine crumb; friable; strongly acid; in 
many places the uppermost inch is dark reddish brown 
and high in organie matter; 6 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual wavy lower boundary. 

B, 12 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10 YR 5/4 to 5/6) stony 
fine sandy loam; weak very fine crumb; friable; medium 
to strongly acid; 10 to 14 inches thick; clear smooth 
lower boundary. 

B’, 24 to 36 inches, grayish-brown to light olive-brown 
(10 YR 5/2 through 2.5Y 5/2 to 2.5Y 5/4) fine sandy 
loam or sandy loam; weak medium to thick platy or 
weak coarse blocky; firm in place, and peds and frag- 
ments brittle; medium to slightly acid; 6 to 20 inches 
thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C 36 inches+, light olive-brown to light brownish-gray 
(2.5Y 5/4 to 6/2) stony sandy loam; massive; firm in 
place, but friable when removed; slightly acid. 


Range in characteristics: Cultivation mixes the uppermost 
5 or 6 inches to form a dark grayish-brown (10 YR 4/2) 
layer that has a weak fine crumb structure. Loam, 
fine sandy loam, and sandy loam types occur. In some 
places the fragipan horizon is very weakly expressed or 
absent. Texture of the C horizon ranges from fine 
sandy loam to light sandy loam. 

In the western part of the county, north of the villages 
of Brushton and Moira, Parishville soils that have 
sandy loam B horizons and that lack the fragipan 
horizons are common. These properties, however, are 
exceedingly variable over short distances. In the same 
area, the soils are calcareous at a depth of 3 feet in 
many places. 

Relief: Undulating to steep. The moderately steep and 
steep phases are confined to narrow slopes adjacent to 
small stream valleys. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is medium to rapid; internal 
drainage is medium. 

Native vegetation: Predominantly maple, beech, and hem- 
lock, but some white pine, spruce, and balsam. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Parishville series. 


Parishville stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Pbb; Group 2).— 
In this soil texture of the plow layer ranges from loam to fine sandy 
loam. Some areas of sandy loam and of nonstony soil are included 
in the mapping unit. 

Parishville very stony loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes (Pcb; Group 
18).—Except for stoniness this soil resembles Parishville stony loam, 
2 to 8 percent slopes. 
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Podunk Series 


The Podunk soils are moderately well drained Alluvial 
soils. They occur on recent alluvium derived mainly 
from Potsdam sandstone and granitic rock. The soils 
occupy narrow first bottoms along the larger streams in 
the county. They are associated with the Ondawa, 
Rumney, and Saco soils. Although very similar to the 
Eel soils, the Podunk soils are medium to strongly acid, 
where the Eel soils are only slightly acid or neutral. 

Podunk and Eel soils are not mapped separately in 
Franklin County. The Eel soils generally occur in the 
northern and western parts of the county, where the 
alluvium is derived from materials high in lime. The 
Podunk soils occur in the eastern and southern parts of 
the county, on alluvium derived from materials low in lime. 

Typical profile (Podunk fine sandy loam—cultivated): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown (LOYR 4/2 to 
5/8) fine sandy loam; very weak fine crumb; friable; 
medium to strongly acid. This layer contains more 
organic matter than the underlying material. 

CG 6G inches +, pale-brown to light brownish-gray (1l0YR 6/3 
to 6/2) fine sandy loam; very weak very fine crumb or 
single grain; very friable; medium to strongly acid; dis- 
tinct yellowish-brown and light-gray mottles occur below 
depths of 14 to 20 inches; very sandy or gravelly layers 
common at depths below 24 inches. 


Range in characteristics: Fine sandy loam is the predomi- 
nant type, but areas of loam and sandy loam are in- 
cluded in the mapping units. Texture of the subsoil is 
quite variable. Generally it is within the sandy loam 
to loam range. 

Relief: Nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow. The soil is rapidly per- 
meable, but during the winter and spring, internal 
drainage is restricted by a high water table. 

Native vegetation: Elm, red maple, willow, and alder are 
common species. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups 
consisting of Podunk and Eel soils. 


Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Pda; 
Group 14).—Individual areas of this unit consist of either Podunk 
soils or Eel soils. Except that they are only slightly acid or are 
neutral in reaction and are generally slightly finer in texture, the 
Eel soils are similar to the typical Podunk soil. 

Podunk and Eel fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Pea; Group 14).—These soils occur on the higher alluvial 
terraces adjacent to the larger streams in the county. Except that 
they are generally slightly browner (1OYR 5/3 to 5/4) immediately 
below the A horizon, their characteristics are similar to those of the 
Podunk profile described for the series. The soils are sometimes 
flooded, but much less frequently than the Podunk and Eel soils of 
the first bottoms. Small areas of gravelly and cobbly soils are 
included in the mapping unit. 


Rhinebeck Series 


The Rhinebeck series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained Gray-Brown Podazolic soils developed on silty 
lacustrine deposits or lacustrine deposits that have been 
reworked by glacial ice. The soils occupy small nearly 
level or gently undulating areas on the smooth till plain. 
They are associated with Madalin, Livingston, Nichol- 
ville, Moira, and Empeyville soils. 
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Typical profile (Rhinebeck silt loam—cultivated): 


A, Oto 6 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown (LOYR 4/2 to 
4/3 or 5/3) silt loam; weak fine granular to moderate 
medium crumb; friable; medium to slightly acid; 5 to 7 
inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

Ax, 6 t0 11 inches, brown, yellowish-brown, or light yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/3, 5/4; or 6/4) silt loam; slightly lower 
in clay than horizon above; weak fine to medium 
blocky that breaks to weak fine crumb; friable; medium 
to strongly acid; a few fine distinct yellowish-brown 
mottles occur in some places in the lower part; 2 to 10 
inches thick; clear smooth lower boundary. 

Aw» 11 to 18 inches, pale-brown or light yellowish-brown 
COYR. 6/3 or 2.5Y 6/4) silt loam lower in clay than the 
A, or Ax horizon; distinctly mottled with yellowish 
brown and brownish yellow; weak thin platy or weak 
medium to fine blocky; friable or somewhat firm; me- 
dium acid; in some places this horizon extends 3 or 4 
inches into the horizon below in narrow tongues 1 to 2 
inches wide; clear lower boundary. 

B, 18 to 36 inches, brown, grading with depth to dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 4/3 to 4/2), silty clay loam; com- 
pound structure of moderate coarse and very coarse 
prisms that consist of moderate to strong medium to 
coarse blocky peds; prisms have grayish-brown to light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 5/2 to 6/2) very fine sandy loam 
or silt loam coatings that appear as vertical gray 
streaks up to 4 or 1 inch thick on a vertical section; the 
gray streaks have thin strong-brown or yellowish-brown 
borders; firm in place; plastic when wet; slightly acid; 
14 to 24 inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

c 36 inches +, brown to grayish-brown (lOYR 5/3 to 2.5¥ 
5/2) silt loam or silty clay loam, generally containing 
less clay than horizon immediately above; weak to 
moderate, medium and fine blocky; firm in place; 
generally slightly acid, but neutral or weakly calcareous 
in some places. 

Range in characteristics: Texture of the surface horizon 
ranges from silt loam to very fine sandy loam, and 
texture of the B, horizon, from heavy silt loam to silty 
clay. In places the B, horizon grades downward into 
gray silty clay or clay at depths of 80 to 36 inches 
instead of into the C horizon as described above. An- 
gular sandstone fragments, 2 to 5 inches in diameter, 
are common throughout the profile in many places, and 
some of the soils are slightly stony. Depth to the B, 
horizon ranges from 12 to 20 inches. In some places 
the Ao: horizon is light gray or very pale brown (2.5Y 
7/2 ov 10YR 7/8 to 8/8). 

Soil drainage in the Rhinebeck soils is somewhat’ poor 
to moderately good. The somewhat poorly dramed 
soils, in which the As, horizon is comparatively thin 
and the A» horizon comparatively prominent, generally 
occur on nearly level slopes. Moderately wel! drained 
soils, in which the A, horizon is comparatively thick 
and the As horizon comparatively thin, generally occur 
on gently convex slopes. : 

Relief: Nearly level to gently undulating. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow to medium. 
drainage is slow. 

Native vegetation: Most areas of this soil have been cleared 
and planted to cultivated crops. Maple, beech, and 
hemlock are the most common species in the remaining 
woodlots. 


Internal 


MAPPING UNITS 
The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Rhinebeck series. 


Rhinebeck silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Raa; Group 9).— 
Small areas of Rhinebeck fine sandy loam and Nicholville fine 
sandy loam are the most common inclusions mapped with this soil. 
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Some areas of Rhinebeck soil, in which firm medium-textured gla- 
cial till occurs at depths of 28 to 40 inches, are also included. 
Rhinebeck silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Rab; Group 9). 


Ridgebury Series 


The Ridgebury soils are poorly drained Low-Humic 
Gley soils. They have developed on glacial till derived 
mainly from granitic crystalline rock. The soils occur 
in the Adirondack Mountains section of the county on 
straight or slightly concave slopes of moderate gradient. 
They are associated with soils of the Hermon, Becket, 
Skerry, and Whitman series. The Ridgebury soils differ 
from the Dannemora in the nature of their parent mate- 
rial, and from the Brayton soils in reaction- and in the 
nature of parent material. 

Typical profile (Ridgebury stony sandy loam—undis- 
turbed): 

Ao A black granular mor humus layer 3 to 7 inches thick; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

As, 0 to 7 inches, light-gray to light brownish-gray (lJOYR 

7/2 to 6/2) stony sandy loam; contains some medium 

faint pale-brown and some medium to coarse distinct 

reddish-yellow mottles; weak mecium platy; friable; 
strongly acid; 5 to 8 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary, 

7 to 20 inches, brown to yellowish-brown (10YR 5/3 to 
5/4) stony sandy loam; numerous distinct coarse light- 
gray and strong-brown mottles; moderate coarse 
blocky, grading with depth to moderate thick platy; 
compact; medium to strongly acid; 10 to 14 inches 
thick; gradual smooth lower boundary. 

20 to 32 inches, light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) stony 
sandy loam; a few faint yellowish-brown mottles; 
moderate to strong thick platy; very firm in place; 
medium to strongly acid; diffuse lower boundary. 

C 32 inches +, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2 to 2.5Y 5/3) 
stony sandy loam or loamy sand; structureless; firm 
in place, friable when removed; medium to strongly 
acid; mottled in some places. 

Range in characteristics: Where cultivated the uppermost 
layer is very dark gray or very dark brown (10YR 3/1 
to 2/2) and has a weak fine crumb structure. Sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, and loam types occur, but the 
coarser types are most common, Stoniness ranges from 
slightly stony (stoniness class 1) to very stony (stoni- 
ness class 4). Although the entire profile is generally 
medium to strongly acid, some areas are included in 
which the reaction below 12 inches is only slightly acid. 
In some places the BG, horizon grades downward into 
grayish-brown, very firm, platy glacial till that is many 
feet thick, 

Relief: Nearly level to sloping; slightly depressional in 
many places. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is very slow to medium depend- 
ing on slope. Internal drainage is slow. Permeability 
of the B horizon is slow, so that much water movement 
takes place as lateral subsurface seepage in the A 
horizon, 

Native vegetation: Second-growth vegetation is commonly 
soft maple, aspen, white birch, and hemlock. ‘ Bass- 
wood and ash are common constituents in some places, 


MAPPING UNITS 
The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 


Ridgebury series. 
Ridgebury stony sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Rbb; Group 3). 
Ridgebury very stony sandy loam, 0 to 10 percent slopes (Rcb; 
Group 19). 


BG, 


BG, 
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Rockland 


Rockland is a miscellaneous land type. Rock outcrops 
and areas of very shallow soils are dominant. More than 
25 percent of it consists of exposures of bare bedrock. 

MAPPING UNIT 

In Franklin County, Rockland is represented by only 
one mapping unit. 

Rockland, sandstone and granite (Rd; Group 26).—Rock out- 
erops in this mapping unit consist of either Potsdam sandstone or 


granitic crystalline rock. Relief ranges from nearly level to 
steep. 


Rumney Series 


The Rumney series consists of poorly drained Low- 
Humic Gley soils, developed on recent alluvium derived 
mainly from Potsdam sandstone and granitic crystalline 
rock. The soils occur on nearly level flood plains in 
association with Podunk, Ondawa, and Saco soils. Rum- 
ney soils resemble the Wayland soils, but they differ 
mainly in being medium to strongly acid rather than 
slightly acid or neutral. : 

Typical profile (Rumney fine sandy loam—cultivated): 

Ap 0 to 7 inches, very dark gray to very dark grayish brown 
(LOYR, 3/1 to 3/2) fine sandy loam, high in organic 
matter; weak fine crumb; very friable; medium to 
strongly acid; contains a few fine distinct strong- 
brown imottles in some places; clear smooth lower 
boundary. . 

C 7 inches +-, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) fine sandy 
loam; contains uumerous distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown and light gray; structureless; very friable; 
medium to strongly acid; strata of sand and gravel 
common at depths below 20 inches. 


Range in characteristics: Fine sandy loam is the predomi- 
nant type, but loam and silt loam types are included 
in the mapping units. 

Relief: Nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow, and a high water table 
causes slow internal drainage. Permeability is mod- 
erate to rapid. 

Native vegelation: Tm, willow, alder, and red maple. 


MAPPING UNITS 
The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups 
consisting of Rumney soils and Wayland soils. 


Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Rea; Group 15).—Individual areas of this mapping unit consist 
either of Rumney soils or of Wayland soils. ‘The Rumney soils 
occur in the eastern and southern parts of the county where the 
glacial drift is low in lime. Wayland soils occur in the northern 
and northwestern parts of the county in association with soils high 
in lime. Except that they are slightly acid to neutral in reaction 
the Wayland soils resemble the typical Rumney fine sandy loam 
described for the series. 

Rumney and Wayland fine sandy loams, high bottoms, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (Rfa; Group 15).—These soils occur on the higher 
stream terraces. They are flooded much less frequently than soils 
of the first bottoms. In other respects they resemble very closely 
the typical Rumney fine sandy loam. 


Saco Series 


The Saco soils, represented in Franklin County by 
Saco silt loam, are very poorly drained Humic Gley soils. 
They have developed on recent alluvium derived mainly 
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from Potsdam sandstone and granitic crystalline rock. 
They occur in association with Ondawa, Rumney, and 
Podunk soils adjacent to the stream channels. 

Exeept for reaction, Saco and Sloan soils are very 
similar. In Franklin County they have been mapped 
together. 

Typical profile (Saco silt loam—undisturbed): 

A, 0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to black (JOYR 3/1 to 2/1) 
silt loam; a few fine distinct strong-brown mottles; very 
high in organic matter; weak fine crumb; very friable; 
medium to strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; clear 
smooth lower boundary. 
inches +, pale-olive (5Y 6/3) silt loam or fine sandy 
Joum; numerous distinct yellowish-brown and light-gray 
mottles; structurcless; somewhat firm in place, but 
friable when removed; in many places slightly sticky 
when wet; medium to strongly acid. Strata of sand 
and gravel are common at depths below 20 inches. 


Range in characteristics: Fine sandy loam, loam, and silt 
loam types are common. 

Relief: Nearly level. 

Drainage: Surface runoff and internal drainage are both 
very slow. 

Native vegetation: Alder, willow, some whitecedar, and 
rushes and sedges. 


MAPPING UNI? 


The following mapping unit is an undifferentiated 
group of Saco and Sloan soils. 


Saco and Sloan soils, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Saa; Group 21). —An 
individual area of this mapping unit consists of either Saco soil or 
Sloan soil. As a rule the Sloan soil is associated with the Wayland 
soil in the northwestern part of the county. Except that they are 
slightly acid to neutral, these soils resemble the typical Saco silt 
loam described above. 

Many smallareas of Rumney and Wayland soils are included in 
this mapping unit. 
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Salmon Series 


The Salmon soils are well-drained Podzols. They have 
developed on glaciolacustrine silts and fine sands that 
were derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone and granitic 
crystalline rock. The soils occur on rolling kamelike 
relief in the valley of the Salmon River and on the adjacent 
broad smooth till plain. They are generally associated 
with other members of the Salmon-Nicholville-Wallington- 
Birdsall catena and with soils of the Worth catena. The 
Salmon soils resemble Adams soils but have a much 
finer textured profile. 

Typical protile (Salmon very fine sandy loam—undis- 
turbed): 


Ao A granular mor humus horizon 2 to 4 inches thick; ex- 
tremely acid; abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

Ag 0 to 2 inches, pinkish-gray (7.5YR. 7/2) loamy very fine 
sand; single grain; very friable; very strongly acid; 1 to 
4 inches thick; abrupt wavy lower boundary. 

By, 2 to 15 inches, yellawish-red to strong-brown (SYR 4/6 to 
7.5YR. 5/8), grading with depth to yellowish brown 
COYR 5/6), very fine sandy loam; weak very fine 
crumb; very friable; very strongly acid; in many places 
the uppermost 1 inch is dark reddish brown and high 
in organic matter; 10 to 15 inches thick; gradual lower 
boundary, 

By 15 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (JOYR 5/6) loamy very 
fine sund or very fine sandy loam; single grain or very 
weak very fine crumb; friable; strongly acid; 12 to 20 
inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C 30 inches +, stratified grayish-brown or light yellowish- 
brown (2.5Y 5/2 to 6/3) very fine sand and silt; some- 
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what firm in place but friable when removed; commonly 
medium acid in the upper part, but in some places 
slightly acid or neutral at a depth of 4 to 5 feet; this 
soil material nay effervesce with acid at depths that 
range from 6 to 10 feet. 

Range in characteristics: In cultivated areas the plow 
layer is dark grayish brown to very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2 to 3/2) and has a moderate fine to 
medium crumb structure. Fine sandy loam and very 
fine sandy loam are the most common types, but some 
areas of coarse silt loam occur. Stoniness ranges from 
nonstony (stoniness class 0) to slightly stony (stoniness 
class 1). A moderately deep unit is mapped in which 
firm glacial till occurs at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 
A weak fragipan horizon, about 10 inches thick, occurs 
in the upper part of the glacial till in some of the 
moderately deep phases. 

Relief: Nearly level to steep. 

Drainage: Surface runoff and 
medium. 

Native vegetation: NMaple-beech-hemlock hardwood forest, 


MAPPING UNITS 
All but one of the following mapping units are phases 


of soils in the Salmon series; one is an undifferentiated 
group consisting of Salmon soil and Nicholville soil. 
Salmon very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Sba; Group 


6).—Some slightly stony arcas are included in this mapping unit. 
en very fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Sbb; Group 
6 


internal drainage are 


Salmon very fine sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (Sbc; Group 


Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(Sca; Group 6).—Except that firm glacial till occurs below 20 or 30 
inches, this soil resembles the profile of Salmon very fine sandy loam 
described for the series. Some nonstony areas are included in the 
mapping unit. 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
(Scb; Group 6). . 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
(Sec; Group 6). 

Salmon stony very fine sandy loam over till, 20 to 45 percent slopes 
(Sce; Group 22).—This mapping unit includes all of the steep arcas 
of Salmon soils. Stony moderately deep soil is predominant, but 
some deep nonstony areas of Salmon, and some Nicholville soils, 
are included. 

Salmon and Nicholville stony very fine sandy loams, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes (Sdd; Group 20),.—Individual areas of this mapping 
unit consist of either Salmon or of Nicholville soil. Soils that are 
moderately deep over till, and nonstony soils, are included in the 
mapping unit. 


Scarboro Series 


The Searboro soils are very poorly drained Half Bogs 
developed on glaciolacustrine and glaciofluvial sands. 
The soils oceupy level sandy plains or bottom-set beds of 
deltas, generally in association with soils of the Walpole 
and Au Gres series. Soils of the Scarboro series differ 
from the Walpole soils in soil drainage. Also, the surface 
horizon is higher in organic matter, and the subsoil is 
more strongly gleyed. 

Typical profile (Scarboro fine sandy loam—cultivated) : 


A, Oto 8 inches, black to very dark gray (10OYR 2/1 to 3/1) 
fine sandy loam that contains a large amount of organic 
matter; weak fine crumb; very friable; medium to 
strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary. nae . 

G, 8 to 16 inches, light-gray to light brownish-gray (2.5Y 7/2 
to 6/2) loamy sand or loamy fine sand; in many places a 
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few faint medium yellowish-brown mottles; single grain; 
friable; medium to strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; 
gradual smooth lower boundary. * 

16 to 24 inches, pale-brown or pale-yellow (LOYR 6/3 to 
2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand or sand; generally some medium 
distinct yellowish-brown and strong-brown mottles; 
single grain; friable; medium to strongly acid; 8 to 12 
inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

24. inches +, light brownish-gray to light yellowish-brown 
(QlOYR 6/2 to 6/4) medium sand; single grain; friable; 
faintly mottled with yellowish brown in some places; 
medium to strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics: In undisturbed areas the upper- 
most layer is nearly black muck and the underlying G, 
horizon has a chroma of 1. In some places thin lenses 
of clay, silt, or very fine sand occur in the subsoil and 
substratum. About one-third of the delineated areas 
of Scarboro soils has been partially drained, and the 
base color of the subsoil is higher in chroma than that of 
the Scarboro fine sandy loam profile described for the 
series. In these areas the subsoil is similar to that of 
the Walpole soils. 

Relief: Nearly level to slightly depressed. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is very slow. The soil profile is 
rapidly permeable, but a high water table causes very 
slow internal drainage. 

Native vegetation: Second-growth vegetation generally 
consists of dense stands of gray birch or black spruce. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Scarboro series. 


Scarboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sea; Group 
17).—Small areas of gravelly sandy loam or loam, and some areas 
that are moderately deep over till, are included in this mapping 
unit. A few areas are included that have slopes of 6 to 8 percent. 
These occur on the foot slopes of deltas. 

Scarboro loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Sfa; Group 
L7).—Except that it is neutral to slightly acid throughout, this soil 
resembles the profile of Scarboro fine sandy loam described for the 
series. The soil is bathed in ground water that is high in bases. 

Scarboro loam, neutral variant, over till or clay, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Sga; Group 17).—Except that glacial till or marine clay 
occurs at depths of 20 to 40 inches, this soil resembles Scarboro 
loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Ge 
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Skerry Series 


The Skerry soils are imperfectly drained Podzols that 
have a fragipan at a depth of about 2 feet. They have 
developed on sandy glacial till derived mainlyfrom granitic 
crystalline rock. The Skerry soils occur on gently sloping 
to rolling topography in the Adirondack Mountains sec- 
tion of the county. They are associated with Becket, 
Hermon, Ridgebury, and Whitman soils. Except for the 
nature of the parent material, the Skerry soils resemble 
soils of the Empeyville and Westbury series. 

Typical profile: (Skerry stony sandy loam—undis- 
turbed): 


Ao Very dark brown to black (LOYR 2/2 to 2/1) mor humus 
horizon, 2 to 6 inches thick; very strongly acid; smooth 
abrupt lower boundary. 

Az 0 to 24 inches, brown to pinkish-gray or grayish-brown 


(7.5YR 5/2 to 6/2 or 10YR 5/2) stony loamy sand; very 
weak fine crumb or single grain; friable; very strongly 
acid: 1 to 4inches thick; abrupt wavy lower boundary. 
214 to 38% inches, dark reddish brown or very dark brown 
(SYR 2/2 or 3/2 to 1OYR 2/2) stony sandy loam high 
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in organic matter; weak to moderate fine crumb; friable; 
very strongly acid; % to 1 inch thick; clear wavy lower 
boundary. 

Bs, 3% to 12 inches, dark reddish-brown to strong-brown 
(BYR. 3/4 to 6YR, 4/6) stony sandy loam; weak fine 
crumb; friable; occasional weakly cemented gravel- 
size aggregates; sufficient organic matter to produce a 
slippery feel if material is kneaded when moderately 
moist; some fine faint yellowish-red or yellowish-brown 
mottles in lower part; very strongly acid; 4 to 12 inches 
thick; gradual wavy lower boundary. 

12 to 24 inches, brown to yellowish-brown (7.5YR. 4/4 to 
10YR. 5/6); numerous distinet fine and medium yellow- 
ish-red to strong-brown mottles; stony sundy loam or 
loamy sand; weak fine crumb to structureless; friable 
or slightly firm; strongly to very strongly acid; 8 to 14 
inches thick; smooth clear lower boundary. 

B’,, 24 inches +, grayish-brown to olive-gray (1OYR. 5/2 to 

5Y 5/2) stony loamy sand; weak thick platy to massive; 
very firm and hard when dry; peds and fragments firm 
and brittle when removed; mottling ranges from a few 
fine faint light yellowish-brown and dark-brown motiles 
to many fine to coarse distinct yellowish-brown and 
strong-brown mottles; strongly acid; generally structure 
is best developed in the upper part of the horizon; rock 
fragments have gray (10YR to 5Y, chroma 1 and 2) 
silty coatings up to 1.5 millimeters thick on their upper 
surfaces; the lower surfaces are clean; the fragipan 
horizon is a concentration of similar silty material that 
occurs in many places in the upper part of the peds. 
The lower boundary of the fragipan has not been ob- 
served, but it is generally more than 2 feet thick; the 
underlying till may be especially firm and difficult to 
distinguish from the fragipan in some cases, 


Bs, 


Range in characteristics: Texture of the solum ranges from 
~ light loam to light sandy loam. Soil drainage ranges 

from moderately good to somewhat poor, but it is 
generally somewhat poor. In the better drained areas, 
the A, horizon is pinkish gray (7.5YR 7/2) and the Ba 
horizon is strong brown (7.5Y R 4/6 to 5/6) and generally 
free of mottles. In the more poorly drained areas, the 
Ay horizon generally has streaks of brown or dark-gray 
(7.5YR 4/2 or 10YR 4/1) organic matter near the upper 
and lower boundaries. The By horizon in many places 
has numerous medium and coarse distinct yellowish- 
brown and reddish-yellow mottles. Depth to the fra- 
gipan ranges from 18 to 30 inches. Plowing mixes the 
uppermost 5 or 6 inches to form a dark grayish-brown 
friable sandy loam to loam soil that has a weak fine 
crumb structure. The underlying glacial till appears 
to be similar to that underlying soils of the Becket 
series. 

Relief: Gently undulating to moderately steep. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is medium; internal drainage is 
slow. 

Native vegetation: Mainly hardwoods such as sugar maple, 
beech, and yellow bireh. 


MAPPING UNITS 


Skerry and Becket soils are mapped together in Franklin. 
County. The mapping units in which the Skerry soils 
occur are listed and described under the Becket series. 


Sloan Series 
The only mapping unit in which Sloan soils oecur in 


Franklin County is an undifferentiated group of Saco 
and Sloan soils and is described with the Saco series. 
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Stony Land 


Stony land is a miscellaneous land type. Stones and 
boulders are so numerous that other soil characteristics 
are obscured. About 30 to 60 percent of the exposed sur- 
face is stone, but well-developed soil profiles generally 
occur in the spaces between the stones. 


MAPPING UNITS 


In Franklin County, Stony land is represented by the 
following mapping units: 

Stony land, Hermon and Becket soils (Sh; Group 26).—This 
mapping unit consists of arcas of stony land in which soil profiles, 
similar to those in the Hermon and Becket catena, have developed 
between the stones. 

Stony land, Worth and Parishville soils (Sk; Group 26).—In 
most areas of this mapping unit, soils of the Worth or Parishville 
catenas occur between the stones. 


Sun Series 


The Sun soils are very poorly drained Humic Gley soils 
that have developed on medium-textured calcareous 
glacial till derived from Potsdam sandstone and Beek- 
mantown limestone. The soils occur on the smooth till 
plain in association with Parishville, Moira, and Brayton 
soils. They also occupy local depressions in association 
with Grenville, Hogansburg, and Massena soils. Except 
that they are neutral throughout, the Sun soils resemble 
the Tughill soils. The Sun soils are finer textured than 
the Cook soils, although they resemble the Cook soils in 
other ways. The Sun soils are similar to soils of the 
Whitman series except for mineralogy and reaction. 

The Sun soils occur in areas similar to those in which 
Half-Bog soils have developed, and in uncultivated areas 
they generally have a mucky surface soil. 

Typical profile (Sun stony loam—undisturbed): 

A, 0 to 7 inches, black to very dark gray (l0YR 2/1 to 3/1) 
mucky stony loam or losin; generally contains some fine 
distinct reddish-brown mottles; weak fine crumb; friable; 
slightly acid to neutral; 4 to 10 inches thick; clear smooth 
lower boundary. 

G, 7 to 15 inches, light-gray to gray (1OYR 7/2 to 5Y 6/1) 
stony loam or fine sandy loam; many distinct small to 
medium yellowish-brown and light olive-brown mot- 
tles; very weak medium and fine blocky; firm in place, 
but friable when removed; slightly acid to neutral; 6 
to 10 inches thick; gradual smooth lower boundary. 

Gs, 15 to 33 inches, olive to pale-olive (6Y 4/3 to 6/3) stony 
loam or fine sandy loam; many faint to distinet coarse 
gray and olive-brown mottles; weak medium to coarse 
blocky; firm; slightly acid to neutral or calcareous in 
places below 15 or 20 inches; 15 to 20 inches thick; 
gradual lower boundary. 

C33 inches +, pale-olive (SY 6/3) stony fine sandy loam; 
medium thick platy or massive; firm to very firm; cal- 
carcous glacial till; sandstone and other rock fragments, 
3 to 12 inches in diameter, are numerous throughout 
the profile, 


Range in characteristics: Texture of the solum ranges from 
heavy loam to sandy loam. The thickness and organic- 
matter content of the A horizon vary considerably. 
Where the Sun soils are most nearly like bog soils, the 
A horizon is as much as 16 inches thick and consists of 
8 to 10 inches of black muck over 6 to 8 inches of very 
dark gray loam or fine sandy loam. Where the soils 
grade to the acid Tughill soils, the uppermost 30 inches 
of the solum is slightly acid and the C horizon is neutral 
or alkaline, but not calcareous, at a depth of 3 feet. 
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In the better drained soils of this series, the G; hori- 
zon is thinner and its chroma in many places is as high 
as 3. As the soils approach bog conditions, the G; 
horizon. is generally thicker and the colors of the G, 
horizon are grayer. The base color and degree of 
mottling in the subsoil are quite variable. Typically 
they have hues of 2.5Y or 5Y. 

Relief: Level to very gently sloping. 

De: Surface runoff and internal drainage are very 
slow. 

Native vegetation: Elm, soft maple, black ash, basswood, 
and whitecedar. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Sun series, 


Sun stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Sma; Group 16).—Some 
areas of nonstony soil and some areas of sandy loam are included 
in this mapping unit. 

Sun very stony loam, 0 to 5 percent slopes (Sna; Group 21). 


Swanton Series 


The Swanton series, represented in Franklin County 
by Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, consists of poorly drained Low-Humic 
Gley soils. The soils have developed on marine sands 
that are underlain by calcareous marine clay. They 
occur in the northwestern part of the county on broad 
marine flats and. are generally associated with Covington 
and Walpole soils. Except that the solum is fine sandy 
loam rather than loamy sand, the Swanton soils resemble 
the Walpole soils. 

Typical profile (Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral vari- 
ant—cultivated): 


A, 0 to 6 inches, dark-gray to very dark gray (LOYR 4/1 to 
3/1) fine sandy loam; weak very fine crumb;. friable; 
slightly acid; 5 to 8 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary. 

6 to 10 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak very fine crumb; friable; slightly acid; 
0 to 4 inches thick; this horizon is absent or has been 
included in the plow layer in many places; clear 
smooth lower boundary. 

10 to 24 inches, light brownish-gray to pale-brown 
(lOYR 6/2 to 6/3) fine sandy loam; some faint medium 
yellowish-brown mottles; very weak medium blocky 
or medium coarse crumb; friable; slightly acid or 
neutral; 12 to 24 inches thick; abrupt smooth lower 
boundary. 

D 24. inches +, gray (10YR 5/1) neutral or calcareous 

marine clay. 


Aggy 
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Range in characteristics: Depth to the D horizon ranges 
from 18 to 40 inches. Fine sandy loam is predominant, 
but some areas of very fine sandy loam and loam are 
included in the mapping unit. 

Relief: Nearly level. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
slow. 

Native vegetation: Soft maple, elm, black ash, and hop- 
hornbeam. 

MAPPING UNIT 


The following mapping unit is the only soil of the Swan- 
ton series mapped in Franklin County. 


Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Soa; Group 10). 
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Trout River Series 


The Trout River soils are well-drained weak Podzols. 
They have developed on coarse-textured beach terraces 
derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone, but to a small 
extent from limestone material. As a rule they are 
associated with soils of the Fahey and Coveytown series. 
The Trout River soils are similar to the Colton soils in 
texture, but they differ from them in degrée of Podzol 
development and in reaction of the lower part of the 
soil profile. 


Eee profile’ (Trout River gravelly loamy coarse 
sand—undisturbed): 
Ay A oe to strongly acid mor humus layer | to 3 inches 
thick. 


A; 0 to 1 inch, black gravelly loamy coarse sand; single 
grain or very weak fine crumb; loose to very friable; 
strongly to very strongly acid; 0 to 3 inches thick; 
abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

A, 1 to 2 inches, light brownish-gray to pinkish-gray (l0OYR 
6/2 to 7.5YR 7/2) gravelly loamy coarse sand; single 
grain; loose; strongly to very strongly acid; 0 to 3 
inches thick; abrupt slightly wavy lower boundary. 

By, 2 to 8 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 to 4/4) gravelly 
loamy coarse sand; single grain or weak very fine 
crumb; loose; medium to strongly acid; 6 to 8 inches 
thick; gradual lower boundary. 

8 to 18 inches, brown to dark yellowish-brown (7.5YR 
4/4 to 10YR 4/4) gravelly coarse sand; single grain; 
loose; medium to strongly acid; 8 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual lower boundary. 

B; 18 to 80 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR, 5/4) gravelly 

C, coarse sand; single grain; loose; medium to slightly 
acid; 6 to 18 inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C 30 inches +, brown, yellowish-brown, or light yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8, 5/6, or 6/4) gravelly coarse sand; single 
grain; loose; slightly acid to neutral; the sand grains 
are mainly quartz, but some are feldspars and ferro- 
magnesian minerals; gravel and cobblestones are 
mainly of Potsdam sandstone, but weathered Beek- 
mantown limestone fragments and some crystalline 
rocks occur; neutral or calcareous glacial till generally 
underlies the beach deposits at depths that range from 
6 to more than 10 feet. : 


Range in characteristics: The Ag and A, horizons are 
absent in many areas of woodland, apparently as a 
result of grazing or other disturbance. The marked 
accumulation of organic matter in the upper part of 
the B horizon, which is a prominent characteristic of 
the stronger Podzols of the area, does not occur in the 
Trout River soils. In cultivated areas the surface 
horizon is dark brown or very dark grayish brown 
(lOYR 3/3 to 3/2 or 7.5YR 3/2) and has a weak fine 
crumb structure. Sandy loam types occur, but they 
are included in the loamy sand mapping unit. Soils 
that have a Podzol profile, intermediate in character- 
istics between the Trout River and Constable soils, 
are mapping inclusions in some areas. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow; internal drainage is 
very rapid. 

Native vegetation: Sugar maple, beech, birch, basswood, 
and some white pine and hemlock. 


Baz 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Trout River series. 
Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Taa; 


Group 12). 
Trout River gravelly loamy sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Tab; 
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Group 12).—A few areas having slopes of 8 to 15 percent are included 
in this unit. 

Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Tha; 
Group 12). 

Trout River cobbly loamy sand, 8 to 8 percent slopes (Tbb; 
Group 12).—Some small areas having slopes of 8 to 15 percent are 
included in this unit. 


Tughill Series 


The Tughill series consists of very poorly drained Half 
Bogs. The soils have developed on medium-textured 
glacial till derived mainly from Potsdam sandstone. They 
occupy nearly level or slightly depressed areas on the 
smooth till plain. The soils are associated with Worth, 
Empeyville, Westbury, and Dannemora soils. The 
Tughill soils resemble the Sun soils, but they differ in 
reaction. They are similar to the Whitman soils, although 
they developed from parent material of different com- 
position. 

Typical profile (Tughill stony very fine sandy loam— 
undisturbed): 


Ay Black or very dark brown well-decomposed muck, 4 to 12 
inches thick; very strongly acid; clear smooth lower 
boundary. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, black to dark-gray (LOYR 2/1 to 4/1) stony 
very fine sandy loam high in organie matter; weak 
medium crumb that grades to weak medium blocky; 
slightly firm in place, but friable when disturbed; very 
strongly acid; 1 to 3 inches thick; clear smooth lower 
boundary. 

G: 3 to 7 inches, grayish-brown to gray (LOYR 5/2 to 5/1) 
stony fine sandy loam; common fine faint yellowish- 
brown mottles; very weak medium blocky or structure- 
less; slightly firm in place, but friable when removed; 
strongly acid; 3 to 5 inches thick; gradual smooth lower 
boundary. 

G, 7 to 32 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) stony fine 
sandy loam; many pale-brown, brown, and yellowish-red 
mottles; variably weak coarse blocky or weak medium 
platy in the upper part, but grades to moderate medium 
and coarse platy in the lower part; very firm in place, 
and the peds and fragments are firm when removed; 
medium to strongly acid; 12 or more inches thick. 


Range in charaeteristies: Where the soil has been disturbed by 
cultivation or by heavy grazing, the uppermost horizon 
is a very dark gray to very dark grayish brown mucky 
layer, 6 to 15 inches thick, that consists of mixed or- 
ae and mineral material. Some fine sandy loam, very 

ne sandy loam, and loam types occur. Stoniness 
ranges from slightly stony (stoniness class 1) to very 
stony (stoniness class 3). 

Relief: Nearly level slopes or slight depressions. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
very slow. 

Native vegetation: Elm, soft maple, hemlock, and some 
spruce and balsam. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups 
consisting of Tughill and Dannemora soils. 


Tughill and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes (Tca; Group 16).—Some areas of this mapping unit 
consist entirely of Tughill soils and others entirely of Dannemora 
soils; some areas contain both. The Dannemora soils in the unit 
are the more poorly drained soils of that series. Areas of Tughill 
and Dannemora fine sandy loam and loam are included in the 
mapping unit. 

Tughill and Dannemora very stony very fine sandy loams, 0 
to 3 percent slopes (Tda; Group 21).—Except that it is more stony, 
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this unit resembles the stony very fine sandy loam group. Small 
areas that have slopes of 3 to 12 percent are included in the mapping 
unit, 


Wallace Series 


The Wallace soils resemble the Adams soils so closely 
that a detailed description is not given here. Except for 
the following variations, the description of the Adams 
series applies to Wallace soils. The Bar horizon of the 
Wallace soils is cemented in a massive continuous ortstein 
that is hard when wet or dry. The By horizon is generally 
cemented and forms the upper boundary of the ortstein. 
In some places there is no distinct Ba, horizon, but dark 
irregular patches of humus accumulation occur throughout 
the ortstein. 

The Wallace soils in Franklin County have been in- 
cluded. in mapping units of undifferentiated Adams and 
Wallace soils, which are described under the Adams series. 


Wallington Series 


The Wallington soils are poorly drained Low-Humic 
Gley soils. They have developed on fine sand and silt of 
lacustrine origin. These soils occupy nearly level areas 
in association with soils of the Salmon-Nicholville- 
Wallington-Birdsall_catena. They are also associated 
with Westbury and Empeyville soils. Except for texture, 
the Wallington soils resemble the Walpole soils. They 
resemble the Swanton soils except for reaction. 

Typical profile (Wallington very fine sandy loam— 
cultivated): 

Ap 0 to 7 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) very fine 
sandy loam; high in organic matter; weak to moderate 
fine and medium granular; friable; strongly acid; 
clear smooth lower boundary. 

7 to 1l inches, very fine sandy loam faintly mottled with 
light brownish gray and light gray (LOYR 6/2 and 7/2) 
in equal proportions, but containing a few small dis- 
tinct yellowish-brown mottles; weak fine to medium 
platy; friable; strongly acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; 
smooth clear lower boundary. 

11 to 14 inches, very fine sandy loam, distinctly mottled 
with grayish brown and yellowish brown (2.5Y 5/2 
and 10YR 5/8) in equal proportions; weak fine to 
medium platy; friable; strongly acid; 0 to 4 inches 
thick; gradual lower boundary. 

14 to 33 inches, very fine sandy loam prominently and 
coarsely mottled with strong brown and light brownish 
gray (7.5YR 5/6 to 5/8 and 2.5Y 7/2 to 6/2); moderate 
medium and coarse platy; firm; strongly acid; 15 to 
20 inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

C 33 inches +, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) very 

fine sand and coarse silt; many faint medium light- 

- gray mottles; weak medium or thick platy; firm in 
place; medium to strongly acid; distinctly varved in 
some places, 


Range in characteristics: Very fine sandy loam is more 
common than other types, but some areas of fine sandy 
loam and silt loam are included in the mapping units. 
In some areds the soil profile is slightly acid at deptns 
below 20 inches. Thin lenses of fine silt or clay occur 
in some places in the subsoil and substrata. 

Relief: Nearly level. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
slow. 

Native vegetation: Elm, soft maple, beech, aspen, and some 
hemlock and spruce. 


Ave 
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MAPPING UNITS 


_ The following mapping units are phases of soils in the 
Wallington series. 


Wallington very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (Waa; 
Group 10).—Small areas of soils similar to those in the Madalin 
series are included in this mapping unit. The soils are generally 
nonstony, but in some areas the surface is slightly stony. 

Wallington stony very fine sandy loam, over till, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (Wba; Group 10).—Except that firm glacial till occurs at 
depths of 20 to 36 inches, these soils have a profile resembling that 
ve Wallington very fine sandy loam, which has been described for 
the series. 


Walpole Series 


The Walpole soils are poorly drained Low-Humic Gley 
soils developed on sandy glaciofluvial and glaciolacustrine 
deposits. ‘They occur on smooth sand plains in associa- 
tion with other soils of the Adams catena. They also 
occur on outwash deposits and deltas in association with 
other soils of the Colton catena. Soils of the Walpole 
series differ from those of the Swanton series in texture of 
the solum. They differ from soils of the Scarboro series 
in the character of the surface horizon and intensity of 
gleying in the subsoil. 


Typical profile (Walpole loamy sand—cultivated): 
Ai 0 to 6 inches, very dark gray to very dark brown (10YR 
3/1 to 2/2) loamy sand high in organic matter; very 
weak very fine crumb; friable; strongly acid; 5 to 8 
inches thick; smooth clear lower boundary. 

6 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to light brownish-gray or 
pale-brown (LOYR 5/2, 6/2 or 6/3) loamy sand; some 
small faint yellowish-brown mottles occur in many 
places; single grain; friable; strongly acid; 0 to 6 
inches thick; horizon absent in many places; clear 
smooth lower boundary. 

BG 10 to 28 inches, pale-brown to brownish-yellow or yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR. 6/3, 6/6, or 5/4) loamy sand or sand; 
generally some distinct yellowish-brown or strong- 
brown mottles; single grain; friable; medium to strongly 
acid; 15 to 24 inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C, 28 inches +, light yellowish-brown to light brownish- 
gray (LOYR 6/4 to 6/2) loamy sand or sand; single 
grain; friable; medium to strongly acid; faintly mottled 
with yellowish brown in some places; horizon moder- 
ately gravelly in some places, and a few gravel frag- 
ments in the solum are common. 


Ang 


Range in characteristics: Loamy sand and sandy loamy 
types are predominant in Franklin County, but finer 
textured variations occur, generally as a result of differ- 
ences in the parent material. Texture of the subsoil 
and C horizon is loamy sand or sand. Neutral soils 
and soils moderately deep over glacial till or marine 
clay are included. Except for reaction of the neutral 
variants, these soils are smiliar to the typical soil 
described for the series. 

Relief: Nearly level to very gently sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff is slow. Permeability of the 
solom is rapid; but in the fall, winter, and spring, 
internal drainage is restricted by a high water table. 

Native vegetation: Red maple, elm, white pine, and, 
especially on the neutral soils, some whitecedar and 
hophornbeam. 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are either phases of soils 
in the Walpole series or undifferentiated groups consisting 
of Walpole and Au Gres soils. 
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Walpole sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Wca; Group 11).—A 
few areas of gravelly sandy loam and gravelly loamy sand are in- 
cluded in this mapping unit. 

Walpole fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
(Wda; Group 10).—Except that the texture of the surface layer is 
different and the soil is neutral or slightly acid, the profile is similar 
to the profile of Walpole loamy sand described for the series. 

Walpole loam, neutral variant, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wea; Group 
10).—A few large areas of this soil occur where a thin layer of fine 
material was deposited over the parent material that generally 
underlies the Walpole soils. In these areas thin layers of silt or 
clay are common in the subsoils and substratum. This soil is 
slightly acid to neutral throughout. 

Walpole sandy loam, neutral variant, over till, 0 te 5 percent 
slopes (Wfa; Group 11).—In this soil firm alkaline or calearcous till 
occurs at depths of 20 to 36 inches below a solum that, except in 
reaction and texture of the surface soil, is similar to the typical 
Walpole loamy sand described for the series, 

Walpole loamy sand, neutral variant, over clay, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes (Wega; Group 11).—In this soil neutral to calcareous marine 
clay occurs at depths of 20 to 36 inches below a solum that, except 
for reaction, resembles the Walpole loamy sand described for the 
series. This soil is slightly acid to neutral throughout. 

Walpole and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent slopes (Wha; 
Group 11).--Some areas of this undifferentiated group consist en- 
tirely of Walpole Ole, and other entirely of Au Gres soils; some 
areas include both soils. 

Walpole, neutral variant, and Au Gres loamy sands, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes (Wka; Group 11).—Some areas of this mapping unit consist 
entirely of the neutral variant of Walpole, and some entirely of Au 
Gres loamy sands. Both of the soils occur in some areas. 


Wayland Series 


In this county Wayland soils are mapped only in un- 
differentiated groups with Rumney soils, and the mapping 
units are described under the Rumney series. 


Westbury Series 


The Westbury soils are somewhat poorly drained 
Podzols. They have a well-developed fragipan horizon 
below the Podzol profile. These soils have developed on 
medium-textured glacial til] derived mainly from Potsdam 
sandstone. They are associated with biker members of 
the Worth-Empeyville-Westbury-Dannemora-Tughill ca- 
tena on the smooth till plain. Except for reaction of the 
lower subsoil, soils of the Westbury series resemble the 
Brayton soils. They resemble the Skerry soils except 
that they have developed from parent material of different 
composition. 

Typical profile (Westbury stony very fine sandy loam-— 
undisturbed): 


Ao A black mor humus layer 2 to 4 inches thick; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth lower boundary. 

A, 0 to 3 inches, pinkish-gray (SYR 6/2 to 7.5YR 6/2) stony 
very fine sandy loam; structureless; friable; very 
strongly acid; 1 to 5 inches thick; abrupt wavy lower 
boundary. 

Bz, 3 to 8 inches, strong-brown to brown (7.5YR. 5/6 to 10YR 
4/3) very fine sandy loam; weak crumb; friable; 
strongly or very strongly acid; contains a few faint, 
mottles in some places; if kneaded when moist it has a 
slippery feel that suggests a high organic-matter con- 
tent; 3 to 6 inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

B; 8 to 16 inches, dark yellowish-brown to light olive-brown 
(JOYR 4/4 to 2.5Y 5/4) stony very fine sandy loam 
that generally contains some faint medium or fine 
yellowish-brown mottles; very weak medium or coarse 
blocky structure that breaks to very weak fine crumb; 
friable; strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; clear smooth 
lower boundary. 
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16 to 24 inches, light olive-brown to pale-olive (2.5Y 5/4 
to 5Y 6/3) stony fine sandy loam; numerous faint 
yellowish-brown and strong-brown mottles; weak to 
Hiodagate medium and thick platy, but in some places 
tending toward medium blocky; very firm in places; 
peds firm and brittle when removed; strongly acid; 
0 to 10 inches thick; horizon is absent in some places, 
especially in coarser textured material, gradual lower 
boundary. 

24 to 48 inches, brown (10YR 4/3 to 2.5Y 4/3) stony 
sandy loam or loam generally contains more clay than 
horizons above; very pale brown and dark brown 
mottles occur in a variable pattern, in some places as 
thin vertical streaks more than a foot long; weak 
medium to coarse blocky or thick platy; very firm in 
place, and peds are firm and brittle; strongly acid; 
thin gray silty coatings on the upper surfaces of rock 
fragments are characteristic in this horizon; 18 to 36 
inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C, 48 inches +, pale- -olive to light how alc-geag. (5Y 6/3 to 
2.5Y 6/2) stony fine sandy loam or sandy loam; strue- 
tureless; firm to very firm in place but less compact 
than horizon above; medium to strongly acid. The 
till is commonly neutral or weak calcareous below 
depths of 7 to 10 feet. 


Range in characteristics: The surface texture ranges from 
fine sandy loam to silt loam, but very fine sandy loam 
is predominant. Where cultivated the plow layer is 
dark grayish brown to very dark grayish brown (1l0YR 
4/2 to 3/2) in color and of weak fine crumb structure. 
In some places the Podzol B, horizon contains weakly 
cemented gravel-size aggregates. Below a depth of 
about 30 inches, texture of the profile varies consider- 
ably without affecting significantly the upper part of 
the solum. Where this material is a light sandy loam, 
the fragipan is generally thin and has very weakly 
expressed structure; where it is fine sandy loam or loam, 
the fragipan is comparatively thick and structure is 
well developed. 

Relief: Nearly level to sloping. 

Drainage: Surface runoff ranges from slow to medium, 
depending on slope. Internal drainage is slow. 

Native vegetation: Maple, beech, hemlock, and some elm 
and white pine. A dense growth of hardhack and 
meadowsweet is typical on many unimproved pastures, 


MAPPING UNITS 


The following mapping units are undifferentiated groups 
of Westbury and other soils. 


Westbury and Brayton very stony very fine sandy loams, 8 to 15 
percent slopes (Woc; Group 19).—This unit generally occurs on 
short slopes adjacent to drainage channels. Each area consists of 
either Westbury soils or Brayton soils. 

Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 3 
percent slopes (Wma; Group 3).—Most areas of this mapping unit 
contain both Westbury and Dannemora soils, but some consist of 
only one of the soils. Some areas of nonstony soils are included in 
the mapping unit. 

Westbury and Dannemora stony very fine sandy loams, 3 to 8 
percent slopes (Wmb; Group 38). 

Westbury and Dannemora very stony very fine sandy loams, 0 to 
8 percent slopes (Wna; Group 19). 


A’ 


BY, 


Whitman Series 


The Whitman series, represented in Franklin County 
by Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, consists of very poorly drained Half-Bog soils. 
These have developed on glacial till derived mainly from 
granitic crystalline rock. The Whitman soils occupy 
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slight depressions and gentle slopes that are kept wet by 
water seeping downward from higher areas. They are 
associated with soils of the Hermon, Becket, Skerry, and 
Ridgebury series in the Adirondack Mountains section of 
the county. The Whitman soils resemble the Tughill 
soils closely, but they differ from them mainly in nature of 
parent material. 

Typical profile (Whitman stony fine sandy loam—aun- 
disturbed): 


Ay Nearly black well-decomposed muck, 4 to 12 inches thick; 
strongly acid; clear smooth lower boundary. 

G,; 9 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to gray (2.5Y 5/2 to 6/1) 
stony fine sandy loam; generally contains some fine 
faint yellowish-brown mottles; very weak medium 
bloeky or structureless; friable; medium to strongly 
acid; 5 to 12 inches thick; gradual lower boundary. 

G, 6 to 18 inches, light-gray to gray (2.5Y 7/2 to 6/1) stony 
sandy loam or stony fine sandy loam; many medium 
distinct pale-brown and yellowish-brown mottles; 
weak coarse blocky, in some places grading to weak 
coarse platy in the lower part; firm in place but friable 
when removed. Medium to strongly acid; diffuse 
lower boundary. 

Cc 18 inches ++, olive-gray to olive (5Y 5/2 to 5/3) stony fine 
sandy loam or sandy loam, faintly mottled in some 
places with yellowish brown; very weak thick platy, 
or nearly massive; firm to very firm in place but 
friable when crushed; medium to strongly acid. 


Range in characteristics: Sandy loam, fine sandy loam, and 
loam types occur. Stoniness ranges from slightly stony 
(stoniness class 1) to very stony (stoniness class 3). 
Reaction of the solum is generally strongly acid to 
medium acid, but some areas of slightly acid soil are 
included. 

Relief: Nearly level to gently sloping. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
very slow. 

Native vegetation: Soft maple, hemlock, and some beech, 
elm, spruce, and balsam. 


MAPPING UNIT 


Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, is the only member of the Whitman series mapped 
in Franklin County. 

Whitman very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
(Woa; Group 21).—Except for the stoniness of the surface horizon, 
this soil resembles the profile of Whitman stony fine sandy loam 
described for the series. Where the mucky surface horizon is com- 
paratively thin, the A, horizon is mucky loam in many places. 
This is because plowing has mixed the surface soil with the material 
of the underlying mineral horizon, 


Worth Series 


The Worth soils are well-drained Podzols that have a 
fragipan horizon below the Podzol profile. They have 
developed from glacial till derived mainly from Potsdam 
sandstone. ‘The soils occur on slightly convex slopes of 
gently undulating to gently rolling topography in associa- 
tion with Empeyville, Westbury, Dannemora, and Tughill 
soils. They differ from the Parishville soils in being 
strongly acid in the lower solum and substratum, from the 
Hermon soils in mineral content of the parent material, 
and from the Becket soils in degree of development of 
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the fragipan horizon and in composition of the parent 
material, 

Typical profile (Worth stony fine sandy loam—un- 
cisturbed): 


Ag  <A-very dark brown to black very strongly acid mor humus 
layer 1 to 2 inches thick; abrupt smooth lower bound- 


ary. 

As 0 to 3 inches, pinkish-gray to light-gray (SYR 7/2 to 
10YR 7/1) stony fine sandy loam; very weak very fine 
erumb; friable; very strongly acid; 1 to 5 inches thick; 
abrupt irregular lower boundary. 

3 to 4 inches, dark reddish-brown (5YR. 3/8 to 3/2) stony 
fine sandy loam; weak very fine crumb; friable; very 
strongly acid; 0 to 2 inches thick; horizon is absent in 
some places; clear irregular lower boundary. 

Beir 4 to 14 inches, strong-brown to dark-brown (7.5YR 5/6 
to 4/4) stony fine sandy loam; weak medium to coarse 
crumb; friable; strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual wavy lower boundary. 

B; 14 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/6 to 4/4) stony fine sandy loam or sandy loam; 
very weak crumb or single grain; strongly acid; gradual 
lower boundary. 

20 to 48 inches, grayish-brown to brown (10YR 5/2 to 5/8) 
stony sandy loam or loamy sand; weak medium blocky 
structure that grades in many places to thick platy; 
thin horizontal streaks of yellowish brown in many 
places between the peds; firm when moist, but peds 
firm, brittle, and hard when dry; strongly acid; 12 to 
86 inches thick; diffuse lower boundary. 

C 48 inches +-, light brownish-gray to pinkish-gray (LOYR 
6/2 to 7.5YR 7/2) stony loamy sand; somewhat firm 
in place but friable when removed; structureless; 
medium to strongly acid; this horizon shows rude 
stratification in some places. 


Range of characteristics: Cultivation mixes the upper 5 to 
7 inches to form o very dark grayish brown to dark 
brown (1OYR 3/2 to 3/3) plow layer with a weak to 
moderate fine crumb structure. Surface texture ranges 
from sandy loam to fine sandy loam or very fine sandy 
loam, but fine sandy loam is predominant. Stoniness 
ranges from slightly stony (stoniness class 1) to very 
stony (stoniness class 4). Color of the Podzol B 
horizon ranges from reddish brown to dark yellowish 
brown. Thickness of the Podzol profile ranges from 
16 to 30 inches, but the top of the fragipan horizon 
generally is between 18 and 22 inches. 

The structure and consistence of the fragipan varies 
considerably with moisture content; when moist it is 
only firm or slightly firm and the structure is not 
apparent. When dry it is hard and the structure is 
well expressed. Texture of the fragipan and C horizon 
ranges from fine sandy loam or sandy loam to loamy 
sand. The fragipan is thicker and harder in the fine 
textured material. In the thickest fragipans the lower 
18 to 24 inches is transitional to the C horizon. In. 
soils on fine sandy loam tills, there is a distinct A’, 
horizon below the Podzol solum and above the fragipan, 
which is from.3 to 6 inches thick. This A, horizon is 
grayish brown in color (2.5Y 5/2 to 10YR 5/2 or 6/2) 
and generally has a weak to moderate medium platy 
structure. The A’, horizon is absent in most places. 
As a rule the fragipan horizon is slightly higher in clay 
content than horizons above and below it. 

Relief: Nearly level to steep. 

Drainage: Both surface runoff and internal drainage are 
medium. 

Native vegetation: Maple, beech, hemlock, and white pine. 
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MAPPING UNITS 


All but one of the following mapping units are phases of 
Worth soils; one is an undifferentiated group consisting of 
Worth and other soils. 

Worth stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (Wqa; Group 
2).—The uppermost 12 to 18 inches of some soils included in this 
mapping unit has developed on smooth fine sandy loam or very fine 
sandy loam similar in texture to that of the Salmon soils. A few 
small areas of soil over Joam till are also included. In these the 
fragipan resembles the B horizon of Gray-Brown Podzolie soils and 
has a fairly distinct blocky structure and a definite increase in clay 
cantent. 


Worth stony fine sandy loam, 3 to 8 percent slopes (Wqb; Group 
2). 
Worth stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes (Wqc; Group 


Worth very stony fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes (Wsb; 
Group 18). 

Worth very stony fine sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent slopes (Wsd; 
Group 18). 

Worth and Parishville soils, 25 to 60 percent slopes (Wte; Group 
22).—Some areas of this unit consist of Worth soil and others of 
Parishville soil. Small areas of Empeyville and Moira soils are 
included. ‘The soils are generally stony (stoniness class 1 or 2) and 
normally occur on slopes adjacent to drainage channels. 


Engineering Applications ; 


This soil survey report for Franklin County, N. Y., con- 
tains information that can be used by engineers to— 

1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in the 
selection and development of industrial, business, residen- 
tial, and recreational sites. 

2. Make estimates of runoff and erosion characteristics 
for use in designing drainage structures and planning dams 
and other structures for water and soil conservation. 

3. Make reconnaissance surveys of soil and ground con~ 
ditions that will aid in the selection of highway and air- 
port locations and in planning detailed soil surveys for the 
intended locations. 

4. Locate sand and gravel for use in structures. 

5, Correlate pavement performance with types of soil 
and thus develop information that will be useful in design- 
ing and maintaining the pavements. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil units for cross-coun- 
try movements of vehicles and construction equipment. 

7. Supplement information obtained from other pub- 
lished maps and reports and aerial photographs, for the 
purpose of making soil maps and reports that can be 
readily used by engineers. 

The mapping and the descriptive report are somewhat 
generalized, however, and should be used only in planning 
more detailed field surveys to determine the in-place condition 
of the soil at the site of the proposed engineering construction. 


Soil Science Terminology 


Some of the terms used by the agricultural soil scientist 
may be unfamiliar to the engineer, and some words—for 
example, soil, clay, silt, sand, and aggregate—may have 


3 This section was prepared by the Physical Research Branch, 
Bureau of Public Roads. Test data in table 5 were obtained in 
the Soils Laboratory, Bureau of Public Roads. Some of the 
recommendations regarding the use of soil materials in highway 
construction are based on information obtained from the Bureau of 
Soil Mechanics, New York Department of Public Works. 
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special meanings in soil science. These and other special 
terms that are used in the soil survey report are defined 
in the glossary on pp. 72. 


Soil Test Data and Engineering 
Soil Classifications 


To be able to make the best use of the soil maps and the 
soil survey reports, the engineer should know the physical 
properties of the soil materials and the in-place condition 
of the soil. After testing soil materials and observing the 
behavior of soils when used in engineering structures and 
foundations, the engineer can develop design recommenda- 
tions for the soil units delineated on the maps. 


Soil test data 


Samples of the principal soil type of each of six extensive 
soil series were tested in accordance with standard pro- 
cedures (2)* to help evaluate the soils for engineering pur- 
poses. The test data are givenin table 5. Although each 
soil was sampled in two or three localities, the test data 
probably do not show the maximum range in physical 
test characteristics of the B and C horizons of each of the 
soil series. Except for the Worth soil, the samples were 
obtained at depths of less than 4 feet. The test data, 
therefore, may not be a suitable basis for estimating the 
characteristics of soil materials that will be encountered 
in deep cuts in rolling or hilly topography. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 5 are based 
on data obtained by mechanical analysis and by tests to 
determine liquid limits and plastic limits. The mechani- 
cal analysis data for each soil sample identified in table 5 
were obtained by a combination of sieve and hydrometer 
analyses. Percentages of clay obtained by the hydrom- 
eter method should not be used in naming soil texture 
classes. 

The liquid-limit and plastic-limit tests measure the 
effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from a very 
dry state, the material changes from a solid to a semisolid 
or plastic state. As the moisture content is further in- 
creased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a solid to a plastic state. 
The liquid limit is the moisture content at which the 
material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit. Lt indicates the range of 
moisture content within which a soil material is in a plastic 
condition. 

Table 5 also give compaction (moisture-density) data 
for the tested soils. If a soil material is compacted at 
progressively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive force remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material will increase until the “optimum 
moisture content’”’.is reached; after that the density de- 
creases with increase in moisture content. The highest 
dry density obtained in the compaction test is termed the 
“maximum dry density.” Moisture-density data are 
important in earthwork, for, as a rule, optimum stability 


4 Italie numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 74. 
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is obtained if the soil is compacted to about the maximum 
dry density when it is at approximately the optimum 
moisture content. 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials in_ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials (1). In this system 
soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A~-I, consisting of gravelly soils of 
high bearing capacity, to A-7, which is made up of clay 
soils having low strength when wet. Within each group 
the relative engineering value of the material is indicated 
by a group index number, ranging from 0 for the best 
material in the soil group to 20 for the poorest. The 
group index number is shown in parentheses, following the 
soil group symbol, in the next to last column in table 5, 
The principal characteristics according to which soils are 
classified in this system are shown in table 6. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system (24). In this system, soil materials are 
identified as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 
classes), or highly organic. An approximate Classification 
can be made in the field, For exact classification, mechan- 
ical analyses are used for GW, GP, SW, and SP soils, and 
mechanical analyses, liquid limit, and plasticity mdex 
data are used for GM, GC, SM, and SC soils and for the 
fine-grained soils. A plasticity chart, on which the liquid 
limit and the plasticity index may be plotted, is required 
for classification of the fine-grained soils and for identifi- 
cation of the secondary component of the silty and clayey 


ie 


General classification 
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sands and gravels. The principal characteristics of the 15 
classes of soil are given in table 7. The classification of the 
tested soils according to the Unified system is given in the 
last column of table 5. 


Soil Engineering Data and Recommendations 


Some of the engineering information can be obtained 
from the soil map and the soil associations map. It will 
often be necessary, however, to refer to the text of the 
report, particularly to the subsection, Physiography and 
Soil Materials, and to the sections, Descriptions of Soils, 
and Soil Associations. 

The soil test data in table 5, together with information 
given in the remainder of the report and experience with 
the same soils in other counties, were used as a basis for 
preparing the soil engineering data and recommendations 
given in table 8. Although some of the soil series have 
not been mapped separately, the engineer can use the 
tabulated data to determine the approximate engineering 
characteristics of the undifferentiated soil groups and soil 
associations shown on the maps. 

There is considerable variation in the texture (grain 
size) of glacial and water-deposited materials. Hence, it 
should not be anticipated that the engineering soil classi- 
fications given in table 8 will apply to all portions of a 
mapped soil unit. Also, in establishing the engineering 
classifications, cobbles and stones, that is, particles larger 
than 3 inches in size, are not considered. Many of the 
soils, particularly those derived from glacial till, are very 
stony, and the presence of many large stones is important 
in earth work because they interfere with preparation of 


TaBie 6.—Classification of soils by Amer 


Granular materials (85 percent or less passing No. 200 


Group classification 


A-1l-a 


A-2 
A-3 


A-1-b A-2-4 A-2-5 


Percent passing— 
6): 10a ooode awe ewe ede 50 maximum. 
NO.402 50 ee ee tee oe ese 30 maximum. 
Now 200s. 42 22 it bots ge seseecse 15 maximum. 


50 maximum. 
25 maximum, 


51 minimum. 


10 maximum. 35 maximum. 


35 maximum. 


Characteristics of fraction passing No. 40: 
Liquid limit... ._.----------------- 
Plasticity index__.---.--.-----.---- 


6 maximum. 


Group index__------------------------- 0 0 


Stone fragments, 
gravel, and 
sand. 


Usual types of significant constituent 
muterials. 


6 maximum. 


ete eee) NP? 40 maximum. 41 minimum. 
NP 10 maximum, 10 maximum, 
0 0 0 


Stone fragments, 
gravel, and 
sand. 


Silty gravel and 
sand. 


Silty gravel and 
sand, 


Fine sand. 


General rating as subgrade._..---.------ 


Excellent to good. 


I 


1 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. I): The Classification of 
Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes, A. A. S. H. O. Desgination: M 145-49. 


2 NP—nonplastie. 

3 Plasticity index of A-7-5 subgroup is equal to, or less than, 
LL minus 30. Plasticity index of A-7-6 subgroup is greater than, 
LL minus 30. 
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the finish, or surface, layer of the earth structure. Areas 
in which the surface layer of the soil is very stony are 
shown on the soil maps. 

Frost action is one of the primary soil engineering 
problems in the county. While it might be desirable to 
suspend earthwork operations during the winter months 
to prevent the use of frozen soil materials for constructing 
embankments, it may not be economically feasible to do 
so. In table 8 the soils are rated according to their adapta- 
bility to winter grading. 

Susceptibility of the soil material to frost action has 
also been considered in rating the soils as sources of “‘sand- 
gravel’ material. In general, for a soil to be nonsuscepti- 
ble to frost action, less than 10 percent of the soil material 
should pass the No. 200 sieve. Even if a soil is rated as 
“good,” it may be necessary to explore extensively to find 
material that mects this criterion. 

The ratings given the soils in table 8 as sources of 
topsoil for slopes of embankments, ditches, and cut 
slopes, were developed for this county. Normally, only 
the material from the uppermost layer will be used. 

If highways are built on soils that have developed from 
thick glacial till, bedrock may be reached in very deep 
cuts. Pockets of wet, fine-grained soil material should 
be removed and replaced by coarser grained material. 
Some of the glacial till consists of fine sand and silt, which 
are susceptible to differential frost heave. Where these 
materials are encountered, a sufficient thickness of mate- 
rial that is not susceptible to heaving should be used in 
the highway subgrade to prevent detrimental heaving of 
the pavement. If there are clay lenses or pockets in the 
coarse-grained deposits, differential frost heave may be 
prevented either by mixing the clay with the coarse- 


jean Association of State Highway Officials! 
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grained material so heaving will be uniform, or by using 
a sufficient thickness of very permeable sandy gravel or 
coarse sand in the upper portion of the subgrade. In 
cuts some underdrains will be required in the roadway 
section. The requirements for underdrains should be 
determined by field exploration. 

The primary engineering problems presented by the 
Becket, Hermon, and Skerry soils, which have developed 
from thin glacial tills, result from the fact that bedrock is 
very near the surface. On these soils the highway grade- 
line should be kept high so that bedrock excavation will 
not be necessary, and so as to avoid the seepage conditions 
that are likely to exist in the contact zone between the 
till and rock. The precautions described above regarding 
earthwork, prevention of frost heave, and artificial drain- 
age in thick tills also apply to highway construction in thin 
tills. 

The gravelly beach deposits, if properly compacted, form 
good subgrades for roads. Underdrains may be needed, 
however, because of seepage where road cuts are deep 
enough to reach the underlying glacial till of the Cook, 
Coveytown, and Fahey soils. The Cook soils, in some 
areas, have a mucky loam surface layer up_to 12 inches 
thick, that should be removed from the roadway section. 

Soils developed from glacial outwash, kames, kame- 
terraces, and deltas arc included under the heading, 
Glacial outwash, in table 8. A mapping unit may contain 
two or more types of deposits. The engineering problems, 
however, may not be the same for all these glacial deposits. 
Road construction in glacial outwash may require less 
earthwork than construction in the other deposits. 
Kames and kame-terraces commonly contain strata or 
lenses of fine sand or silt, which make it necessary to 


sieve) 


A-2-7 


Silt-clay materials (More than 35 percent passing No. 200 sieve) 


A-7 


A-5 A-6 


A-7-5 A-7-6 


35 maximum, 35 maximum, 36 minimum. 


36 minimum, 


36 minimum. 


36 minimum. 36 minimum, 


40 maximum. 
10 maximum. 


41 minimum, 
11 minimum. 


40 maximum. 
11 minimum. 


4 maximum. 4 maximum. 8 maximum, 


41 minimum. 
10 maximum. 


12 maximum. 


41 minimum. 
11 minimum. 


41 minimum. 
11 minimum. 3 


'40 maximum, 
11 minimum. 


16 maximum. 20 maximum. 20 maximum. 


Nonplastic to mod- 
erately plastic 
silty soils. 


Clayey gravel 
and sand, 


Clayey gravel 
and sand. 


Highly elastic 
silts. 


Highly plastic 


Highly plastic 
clays. 


clays. 


Medium plastic 
clays. 


Fair to poor, 
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TABLE 7.—Characteristics of soil groups 


Value as base 


Value as course di- 
Major division Group Soil description foundation rectly under Value for embankments 
symbol material ? bituminous 
pavement 
Coarse-grained soils (less than 
50 percent passing No. 200 
steve): ; 

Gw Well-graded = gravels and | Excellent.-__| Good. .....- Very stable; use in pervious 
gravel-sand mixtures; little shells of dikes and dams. 
or no fines. 

GP Poorly graded gravels and | Good toex- | Poor to fair_.| Reasonably stable; use in per- 

Grayels and gravelly soils gravel-sand mixtures; little cellent. vious shells of dikes and 
(more than half of coarse or no fines. dams. 
fraction retained on No. 4 GM Silty gravels and gravel-sand- | Good---_-.- Poor to good.{| Reasonably stable; not partic- 
sieve). silt mixtures. ularly suited to shells, but 
may be used for impervious 
cores or blankets. 

GC Clayey gravels and gravel- | Good__--__- Poor_..._-_--- Fairly stable; may be used for 
sand-clay mixtures. impervious core. 

SW | Well-graded sands and grav- } Good_----.- PooPsas2-c5- Very stable; may be used in 
elly sands; little or no fines. pervious sections; slope pro- 

tection required. 

SP Poorly graded sands and j Fair to good_| Poor to not | Reasonably stable; may be 

Sands and sandy soils nrevelly, sands; little or no suitable. foie section having 

he Phe half of Ne We SM | Silty sands and sand-silt mix- | Fair to good_| Same____--- Fairly stable; not particularly 

raction passing No, tures, suited to shells, but may 

sieve). be used for impervious cores 
or dikes. 

Sc Clayey sands and sand-clay | Fair to good_| Not suitable_| Fairly stable; use as imper- 
mixtures. vious core for flood-control 

structures, 
Fine-grained soils (more than 
50 percent passing No. 200 
sieve): 

ML | Inorganic silts and very fine | Iair to poor_| Not suitable_| Poor stability; may be used 
sands, rock flour, silty or for embankments if proper- 
clayey fine sands, and elay- ly controlled. 
ey silts of slight plasticity. 

Silts and clays (liquid CL Inorganic clays of low to | Fair to poor_| Not suitable_| Stable; use in_ impervious 
limit of 50 or less). medium plasticity, gravelly cores and blankets. 
clays, sandy clays, silty 
clays, and lean clays. 

OL Organic silts and organic | Poor__---..-- Not suitable_| Not suitable for embank- 
clays having low plasticity. ments. 

MH Inorganic silts, micaceous or | Poor._------ Not suitable.| Poor stability; use in core of 
diatomaceous fine sandy or hydraulic fill dam; not de- 
silty soils, and elastic silts. sirable in rolled fill con- 

struction. 
Silts and clays (quid CH Inorganic clays having high | Poor to very | Not suitable_| Fair stability on flat slopes; 
limit greater than 50). plasticity and fat clays. poor. use in thin cores, blankets, 
and dike sections of dams. 

OH Organic clays having medium | Same-_----- Not suitable_| Not suitable for embank- 
to high plasticity and or- ments. 
ganic silts. 

Highly organic soils.._._._---. Pt Peat and other highly or- | Not suitable_| Not suitable-| Not used in embankments, da 


ganic soils. 


er A 


1 Based on information in The Unified Soil Classification System, 
Technical Memorandum No. 3-357, Vols. 1, 2, and 3, Waterways 
Experiment Station, Corps of Engineers, 1953 (24). 


Ratings and 


ranges in test values are for guidance only. Design should be based 
on field survey and test of samples from construction site. 


in Unified soil classification system ' 
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Approxi- : 
mate range} Field Gn- Comparable groups in 
Compaction: Characteristics and rec- in A. ALS. place) Subgrade Drainage characteristics A. A. 8. H. O. classi- 
ommended equipment HH. O. max-| CBR modulus,k fication 
mum dry 
density 3 
Tb. feu. fl. Db.fsq. infin. 
Good; use crawler-type tractor, pneu- 125-135 60-80 300+-| Excellent-------.------------- A-l. 
matic-tire roller, or steel-wheel roller. 
Samet je nosh lag hae ee ey dette 115-125 25-60 300-++) Excellent_._-_-.-------------- A-1. 
Good, but needs close control of moisture; 120-135 20-80 | 200-300+| Fair to practically impervious...| A-1 or A~2. 
use pneumatic-tire or sheepsfoot roller. 
Fair, use pneumatiec-tire or sheepsfoot 115-130 20-40 200-300 Poor to practically impervious. .| A-2. 
roller. 
Good; use crawler-type tractor or pneu- 110-130 20-40 200-300 Execellent.......--.--------__. A-1. 
matic-tire roller. 
DANN G Sia te sete alee aad Soe ne 100-120 10-25 | 200-800 | Excellent._.------------------ A-1 or A-3. 
Good, but needs close contro! of moisture; 110-125 10-40 200-300 Fair to practically impervious_..| A-1, A-2, or A-4. 
use pheumatic-tire or sheepsfoot roller. 
Fair; use pneumatic-tire roller or sheeps- 105-125 10-20 200-300 Poor to practically impervious_-}| A-2, A—4, or A-6. 
foot roller. 
Good to poor; close control of moisture is 95-120 5-15 | 100-200 } Fair to poor.._.-_------------ A-—4, A-5, or A-6. 
essential; use pneumatic-tire or sheeps- 
foot roller. 
Fair to good; use pnuematic-tire or 95-120 5-15 100-200 Practically impervious—-~------- A-4, A-6, or A-7. 
sheepsfoot roller. 
Fair to poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4... ___ 80-100 4-8 100-200 PoOrdcicesss i oomenetaseseece A-4, A-5, A-6, or 
Poor to very poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4__ 70-95 4-8 100-200 Fair to poor....-------------- A-5 or ACT. 
Fair to poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4..___- 75-105 3-5 50-100 Practically impervious_-------- A-7, 
Poor to very poor; use sheepsfoot roller 4. _ 65-100 3-5 50-100 Practically impervious. .-_.---- | A-& or A-7. 
ms, or subgrades for pavements..__-_..___|.--.------j---.._----|---------- Engin to. poors iso. 2cuetess ooecu None. 


2 Ratings are for subgrade and subbases for flexible pavement. 
3 Determined in accordance with test designation T 99-49, 


A. A. S. H. O. 


4 Pneumatic-tire rollers may be advisable, particularly when 
moisture content is higher than optimum. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1952, NO. 1 


TABLE 8.—Highway soil engineering 


GLACIAL 


; Domi- Estimated soil classification Adaptability 
Soil series Brief description of soil profile and ground nant to winter 
condition slope grading 
A.A. S. H. O. Unified 
Percent 

Becket____.__._------- 4 to 15 feet of well-drained stony sandy loam, 8-45 | A-2 or A-4d_____-| SMLLo-- 2 -e.. Limited _____- 
stony loamy sand, or loamy sand over rock. 

Brayton___------------ Tmperfectly to poorly drained stony fine sandy J- 8 | A-2 or A~4___-. SM, SC, or ML_.| Not adapted__ 
loam, 

Dannemora_._--------- Poorly drained stony loam or stony sandy 1- 8 | A-2 or A~4___-. SM or ML. ___- Not adapted_- 
loam. 

Empeyville__.--.--.--- Moderately well drained stony loam or stony 2-15 | A-2 or A-4__-_- SM or Ml._._.| Limited...--. 
sandy loam. 

Grenville._._.--------- Well-drained stony loam or stony sandy loam_- 2-15 | A-2 or A-4__--- SM or MT__.-.- Limited. _.--. 

Hermon. ___._--------- 4 to 15 feet of well-drained stony loamy sand 8-60 | A-1, A-2, or GM or SM__u_- . Limited. _.--- 
or stony sandy loam over rock. | A-4. 

Hogansburg..._-------- Moderately well drained stony loam or stony 2- 8 | A-2 or A-4d____- SM or MIL_..-- Limited_.---- 
sandy loam. 

Massena____---------- Poorly drained stony fine sandy loam or sandy I- 5 | A+2 or A-4__..- SM, SC, or ML._| Not adapted... 
loam. 

Moitacss cw oet ace set Moderately well drained stony loam, stony 2-15 | A-2 or A-4__-_- SM or ML___-- Limited _----- 
sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

Parishville_._.--.--.--- Well-drained stony loam or stony sandy loam_. 2- 8 | A-2 or A-4__._- SM or ML___-- Limited .-.--- 

Ridgebury...---------- Poorly drained stony loam, stony sandy loam, l- 5 | A-2 or A-4____- SM or ML__.-- Not adapted _. 
or loamy sand. 

Skerry._...----------- 4 to 15 feet of imperfectly to moderately well- 3-15 | A-2 or A-4_____ SM or ML__--- Limited. ----- 
drained stony loam, stony sandy loam, or 
stony loamy sand, over rock. 

Sins so2eceete sen ee Very poorly drained stony fine sandy loam or 0~ 3 | A~-2 or A-4___.. SM, SC, or ML__| Not adapted__ 
stony loam. 

Mughillic-ss2 sss ee Very poorly drained stony loam or stony sandy O- 3} A-2 or A-4____- SM or ML___-- Not adapted__ 
loam. 

Westbury. --.--------- Imperfeetly to poorly drained stony loam or I- 8 | A-2 or A-4____- SM or ML_--_-- Not adapted. - 
stony sandy loam. 

WHtnitlicn 2a eose Foes Very poorly drained stony loam or stony 0- 3 | A-2 or A-4_.__._] SM or ML__--- Not adapted__ 
sandy loam. 

Worth...------------- Well-drained stony sandy loam or stony loamy 2-25 | A-1, A-2, or | GM or SM__.-.- Limited _.---- 
sand. A-4. 

BEACH DEPOSITS AND 
4 

Cooke c.cacde cine ed 3 to 4 feet of very poorly drained stony or 0- 8] A-1, A-2, or | GM, SM, or SP_} Not adapted_- 
gravelly loamy sand or sandy loam over till. A-4, 

Coveytown..---------- 3 to 4 feet of poorly drained stony loamy sand, 1-5 | A-1, A-2, or | GM, SM, or SP_) Not adapted. . 
gravelly loamy sand, or stony sandy loam, A-4, 
over till. 

Faheyio2siius.scesie. 3 to 5 feet of moderately well drained loamy 2- 8 | A-lLor A-2 over | GM,SM, SP, or | Fair__-.-~--- 
sand or gravelly sand over till. A~2 or A-4. SW over SM 

: or ML. 
Trout River. ...------- Well-drained gravelly loamy sand or gravelly 2- 8} A-lor A-2____- Fairsc-cte35e 2 


sand. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


GM, SM, SP, or 
sw. 
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data and recommendations 


TILL 
a a 
Depth to season- | Recommended location Suitability as source of— 
ally high water of gradeline with re- Remarks 
table spect to ground surface 
Topsoil Sand-gravel ! 
Feet 

Deep ?___.------ Influenced by bedrock... -| Poor_.------- Not suitable._| Underdrains required in cuts that approach bedrock; 
suitability as a souree of topsoil material depends on 

stoniness. 

1% to 4.-------- Anywhere. ._.---------- Eats cacgeeke Not suitable__| Suitability as a source of topsoil depends on 
stoniness, 

EL tond eae Anywhere. .-.--.--.---- Poor___-.-.-- Not suitable__{; Same. 

2% to 6--_-.-.-- Anywhere. .-.--.------- Poor_..------ Not suitable__} Same. 

Deep._.-.-.---- Anywhere. _------------ PO io ch eee Not suitable__} Same. 

Deep_._-------- Influenced by bedrock__.-| Poor_-.------- Limited..-_-- Underdrains required in cuts that approach bedrock; 
suitability as a source of topsoil depends on 
stoniness; suitability as a source of sand and gravel 
depends on depth and stoniness. 

810 $2222 iduse Anywhere___----------- Pathos oeae Not suitable..| Suitability as a source of topsoil depends on 
stoniness. 

Vt 4e ee pes Anywhere. _-.---------- Fait ounce Not suitable._| Same. 

2% to 6... -. Anywhere_._.---------- POOrccu cee ee Not suitable. .| Same. 

Deep_._._-_-.-- Anywhere. _-.-.-------- Pores 2.8 ase Not suitable. _| Same. 

1 to 4__. 2. Anywhere_...--------~-- Poorcceseese Not suitable. | Same. 

214 to 6___-_.- _.| Influenced by bedrock. __] Poor_..-.----- Not suitable..| Underdrains required in cuts that approach bedrock; 
suitability as a source of topsoil depends on stoni- 
ness. 

Shallow 3___.--- 4 feet above invert of | Poor.__-_-_.- Not suitable._| Suitability as a source of topsoil depends on stoniness, 

ditch. 

Shallow_...-.--- SMUG Socket este ee bed POOP oak Se Not suitable__| Same. 

14 to 4.--- ee City cis aceCachesc aes Poor___._._-- Not suitable__) Same, 

Shallow..-__---- Same.....--.---------- POOP: >see 255 Not suitable..| Same. 

Deep_..-------- Anywhere_.-_-_-------- Poor_._--_--- Limited____.- Suitability as a source of topsoil and as a source of 
sand and gravel depends on stoniness, 

WAVE-WORKED TILL 

Shallow___.__--- 4 feet’ minimum above | Poor_____---- Not suitable -- 

water table. 

1 to Bee pce soe Same___.---.-.-------- Poor_..--_--. Limited __...- Suitability as a source of sand and gravel influeneed by 
water table. 

SOLO le en ee age 4 feet above invert of | Not suitable._| Limited __~_-~- 

ditch. 
Deep_-.-------- Anywhere__._..-------- Not suitable._) Good. -_----- 
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TasLe 8.—Highway soil engineering 


GLACIAL 
Domi- Estimated soil classification Adaptability 
Soil series Brief description of soil profile and ground nant to winter 
condition slope grading 
A. A. S. HO. Unified 
Percent 
Adams_._.-...-------- Well-drained deep sand_...---------------- 1-15 | A-8_...-------- SPesitdaeesce Fair. ..------ 
Au Gres...-----.------ Imperfectly to poorly drained deep sand_-_-- 1-15 | A-8__---------- SPevscke censccw Not adapted._ 
Colton..-.--------.--- 2 to 4 feet of well-drained gravelly sand over 1-25 | A-1 or A-2_____ GP, GW, SP, or | Good. __.-_-- 
stratified sand and gravel. SW. 
Constable. ..------.--- Same sunt odes dose See Boles ute 1-25 , A-I or A-2_____ GP, GW, SP, or | Good_------- 
sw. 
Croghan__...---------- Moderately well-drained deep sand. _----..-- 1- 8 | A-B__-----_---- SPie vee dais Limited 2-22. 
Dishes <si2se622ace224 2 to 4 feet of moderately well drained gravelly I- 8 | A-1 or A-2___-. GM, or SM over | Limited__---- 
sand over stratified sand and gravel. GW or SW. 
WATS Seen BEF e cee be 2 to 4 feet of well-drained gravelly loam or 1- 8 | A-2 or A-4 over] SM over: GP, Good... ------ 
gravelly sandy loam over stratified sand and A~1, A-2, or GW, SP, or 
gravel. A-3. Sw. 
Scarboro. -.----------- 8 inches of very poorly drained mucky sandy O- 3 | A-4 over A-2, OL over SP Not ‘adapted... 
loam over sand or loamy sand. or A-3, or SM, 
Wallace__.._...------- Well-drained deep sand__.----------------- 1-15 | A-8_-.--.---_-- SPoossiee bebee Haire 2c scte5- 
Walpole._-_----------- Poorly drained sand or gravelly sand__.__-.-- I~ 5 | A-1, A~-2, or SP or SW____-- Not adapted__ 
-3. 
GLACIOLACUSTRINE 
Birdsall_-_-..--------- Very poorly drained fine sandy loam, silt loam, 0- 2 | A-3, A-4, or SM, SP, ML, Not adapted__ 
sand, or silt. —6. or Ch. 
Madalin........--.-.-- Poorly drained silt loam or silty clay loam___- 0- 2 | A-4 or A-6_._ ~~ Ml or CL.._--- Not adapted__ 
Nicholville.....-------~- Moderately well drained fine sandy loam,‘ 1- 8 | A-3 or A-4_--.- SP, SM, or ML_| Not adapted_- 
silt, or sand. 
Rhinebeck.__-.-------- Imperfectly drained silt) or clay....---------- 1- 6) A-4 or A-6____- MI or CL._.-.-} Not adapted__ 
Salmon____-.---------- 2 to 8 feet of well-drained fine sandy loam 1-25 , A-4 over A-3 or | ML over SP, | Limited____-~_ 
over stratified fine sand and silt.5 A-4. SM, or ML. 
Wallington. .._-------- 8 feet of poorly drained fine sandy loam to 0- 2] A-4 over A-3 | ML over SP, | Not adapted__ 
silt loam over stratified (varved) sand and or A-4, SM, or ML. 
silt. 
MARINE 
Covington_..-----.---- Poorly drained silty clay or clay___.-.----.-- 0- 2 | A-6 or A~7____- CL, MH, or CH.) Not adapted_.' 
Livingston__._--_-..---- 6 to 12 inches of very poorly drained muck 0- 2 | A-6 or A-7__--- Pt or OL over | Not adapted_. 
or silty muck, over silty clay. CL, CH, or 
MH. 
PaitOneesuSAekeeesece Poorly drained silty clay or clay_..---------- 2- 5 | A-6 or A-7____- CL or CH____-- Not adapted __ 
Swanton______.--.---- 1% to 3 feet of poorly drained fine sandy 1- 3 | A-2 or A-4 over | SM, SC, or ML | Not adapted__ 
loam over clay. A-7. over CH. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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OUTWASH 
Depth to season- | Recommended _ location Suitability as source of — 
ally high water of gradeline with re- Remarks 
table spect to ground surface 
Topsoil Sand-gravel ! 
Feet . 
Deep.---------- Anywhere. ..--------.-- POOrescsce se Not suitable -_ 
1% to 4____-_--- 4 feet above invert of Poor___-_---- Not suitable-- 
ditch, 
Deep_---------- Anywhere_...---------- Not suitable. .| Good__._---- 
Deep_..-------- Anywhere__.--.- 2. .-ee Not suitable._}| Good_..-.--- 
3 tO°S a seesees 4 feet above invert of Not suitable__| Not suitable __ 
ditch. 
8 to 5.--.------ 4. feet above invert of Not suitable__| Limited_----- Suitability as a source of sand and gravel influenced by 
ditch. water table. 
Deep cas suse ee Anywhere________._-.-- Fair to good._| Fair.__-.---- 
LAO Senses se 4 feet above invert of POOr ses sete es Not suitable_.| Remove organic soil material before construction of 
ditch. embankment, 
Deep_._-.-.-.-- Anywhere...--...----_-- Poor._._..---- Not suitable —_ 
2to 4_--.-_____ 4 feet above invert of Poor_..------ Limited._.--- Suitability as a source of sand and gravel influenced by 
ditch, water table. 
DEPOSITS 
Shallow._-..-.-- 4 feet minimum above Pato hee Not suitable ~~ 
water table. 
Shallow__------- Same___.-------------- PANS on ouaews Not suitable __ 
8 to 6._-_-.---- Same out scusssdece cess Fair to good..| Not suitable-- 
136 to 8__-- oe. Same: 0 o3 22n2 A An! Fair... ---_- Not suitable __ 
Deepessscussece Anywhere. -.----------- Fair to good_.| Not stiitable 3_ 
TtO°8h oS sce 6cn 4 feet’ minimum above | Fair....----- Not suitable. _ 
water table. 
CLAYS 
Lie Bee eens 4 feet minimum above | Poor_.______-- Not suitable - 
water table. 
Shallow__.------ Same@s cn fscecstesceo lS Not suitable._| Not suitable._| Remove organic soil material before construction of 
embankment. 
1% to 8_._------- Sanleueslaiect ees ete POOP Le eae, Not suitable__ 
es re Sami@ssocccegoceebes oe POotsexcses<< Not suitable. - 
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TABLE 8.—Highway soil engineering 
ALLUVIAL 
Domi- Estimated soil classification Adaptability 
Soil series Brief description of soil profile and ground nant to winter 
condition slope grading 
A. ALS. H, 0. Unified 
Percent 
TO6) 5 Boos ot Bo epee ee 2 to 8 feet of moderately well drained loam 0- 2 | A-2 or A~4_____ ML, 8M, or SC.| Not adapted_- 
or sandy loam over stratified sandy and 
gravelly material. 
Genesee_.------------- 2 to 3 feet of well-drained sandy loam, over O- 2} A~2 or A-4____- MUL, CL, SM, or | Not adapted_- 
stratified sandy and gravelly material. SC, 
Ondawa_.----..-------- DANG 235 Ree rere Ae eee eae O- 2 | A-2 or A-4_.__- 5M or 8C____-- Not adapted-_- 
Podunk___.-_--------- 2 to 3 feet of moderately well drained loam O- 2 | A-2or A-4___ ~~ ML, SM, or SC._| Not adapted_- 
or sandy loum, over stratified sandy and 
gravelly material. 
Rumney-....------------ 1% to 2 feet of poorly drained loam or sandy O- 2 | A-2 or A-4__.__ ML, SM, or SC.| Not adapted_- 
loum over stratified sandy and gravelly 
material. 
SACOS tev yceeeosesecs 1% to 2 feet of very poorly drained loam or 0- 2; A-2 or A-4d____. ML, 8M, or SC__| Not adapted -_- 
sandy loam over stratified sandy and 
gravelly material. 
Sloat Aooreeyece ls 2 Samet. savegee Phe tows e ene se sth 0- 2 | A-2 or A-4____- ML, SM, or SC__| Not adapted_- 
Wayland yoceetceeecus- 1% to 2 feet of poorly drained loam or sandy 0- 2 | A-2 or A-4____. ML, SM, or SC__| Not adapted__ 
loam over stratified sandy and gravelly 
material, 


1 Material for use as: Selected borrow; aggregate for concrete; 
foundation course for pavement; and base course for flexible pave- 
ment. Field exploration required to determine suitable source. 


install thick foundation courses to minimize detrimental 
frost heave. Seepage is a common problem in kame- 
terraces, either within the body of the deposit or at the 
line of contact between the deposit and the underlying 
material of the valley wall. 

The Adams and Wallace soils are susceptible to wind 
erosion where the vegetation is removed. 

The glaciolacustrine soils do not make good road founda- 
tions because the soil material is fine textured and the 
water table is near the surface. The fine sand and silt 
may become “quick” during the passage of construction 
equipment over the saturated material. Then it becomes 
necessary to put in a layer.of coarse sand or gravelly 
material to permit the passage of construction equipment. 
Tf the wet material is placed in subgracdes or embankments, 
the moisture content must be reduced so that it is not more 
than slightly above the optimum moisture content; other- 
wise adequate compaction cannot be obtained. The high- 
water table and fine sand and silt materials encourage 
development of ice lenses, which cause differential frost 
heave. In these soils the gradeline should be above the 
water table, and a foundation course of very permeable 
material, thick enough to prevent detrimental frost heave, 
should be used. 

On marine clays it might be desirable, because of the 
high water table, to build roads on embankments; but 
that may not be practical, because good embankment 
material may not be readily available. Very wet material 


2 Water table normally not reached in engineering wock; depth, 
6 feet or more. 


will be found at almost any time of the year if excavations 
are made in the marine clays. Frost heave of marine 
clays should be anticipated, but it will usually be relatively 
uniform. 

The “high bottom” alluvial soils are rarely flooded, but 
the highway gradeline should be at least 2 to 4 feet above 
the seasonally high water table. 

Muck is not suitable for use in foundations of roads or 
other engineering structures because of the low strength 
of the material and the normally high-water table. Roads 
should normally be alined to avoid deep muck. Muck 
within the roadway cut section should be wasted, or 
removed, and that in embankment sites or below the 
gradeline in cut sections should be removed and replaced 
by a suitable soil material. Small muck areas are not 
shown on the soil map, and in some depressed areas the 
muck may underlie several feet of glacial or alluvial 
material. Consequently, a thorough field investigation 
should be made in depressed areas. 

At many construction sites, major soil variations may 
occur within the depth of proposed excavation and several 
soil units may be encountered within a short distance. 
The soil maps and profile descriptions, as well as the 
engineering data and recommendations given in this sec- 
tion, should be used in planning detailed surveys of soils 
at construction sites. Using the information in the soil 
survey reports will enable the soils engineer to concentrate 
on the most suitable soil units. Then a minimum number 
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DEPOSITS 
Depth to season- | Reeommended location Suitability as source of — 
ally high water of gradeline with re- Remarks 
table spect to ground surface 
| Topsoil Sand-gravel ! 
Feet 
20 4.-..----4- Above high water... ____ Good___.-_-. Not suitable__! Material in underlying strata may classify as A-2, A-3, 
or A~4, with silt-clay lenses. Material in underlying 
strata may classify as GP, GM, SP, SM, or ML, with 
silt-clay lenses. 
DitO Betis Be Above high water____._.] Good... ._._ Not suitable__| Same. 
3:tO: Go. 4 cece Above high water_______ Good_____--- Not suitable. _| Same, 
2 to 4.._----... Above high water_______ Good_..----- Not suitable_.| Same. 
Ito. tse Above high water._____- Haits i cecceee Not suitable__| Same. 
Shallow____....- Above high water_______ POPs 2227 23h Not suitable__} Same. 
Shallow_-______- Above high water_.___ Poor S252 28 we Not suitable__| Same. 
1 to 3___-2 22 ee Some high water_______. Pattee 2250042 Not suitable_.| Same. 


3 Water table in upper foot of soil in spring; water may stand on 
surface several days in any part of the year. 
4 Material that overlies till is stony sandy loam. 


of soil samples will be required for laboratory testing, 
and an adequate soil investigation can be made at mini- 
mum cost. 


Some Geographic Factors 
Related to Soils 


Various factors have affected the soils of Franklin 
County. The location of the county and the climate, 
relict, and native vegetation have all affected development 
of the soils. These factors and others related to the 
development and present economy of the county are 
discussed in the following subsections. 


Location 


Franklin County is in the northeastern part of New 
York State (fig. 1). It is bordered on the east by Clinton 
County, on the west by St. Lawrence County, on the 
south by Essex and Hamilton Counties, and on the north 
by Quebec Province, Canada. Malone, the county seat, 
is about 70 miles southwest of Montreal, Canada; 155 
miles north of Albany; and 195 miles northeast of Syracuse. 
The county is nearly rectangular. The width along the 
northern and southern borders is about 31 miles, and the 


5 Underlain in places by strata of sand or gravel at depths of 
10 feet or more. Underlying strata may be source of sand and 
gravel. 


length is about 62 miles along the eastern and western 
borders. The county has a total area of 1,078,400 acres, 
or 1,685 square miles. 


Figure 1.—Location of Franklin County in New York. 
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History of Development 


The first organized settlement in the area that is now 
Franklin County was made in 1750 by Indians of the 
Caughnauga tribe. This settlement was along the St. 
Regis River in the area now included in the St. Regis 
Indian Reservation. The first permanent white settle- 
ment was made by Benjamin Roberts at Chateaugay in 
1796, Other pioncers who followed during the next few 
years settled Burke and adjoining areas. The county was 
created by an act of the State Assembly in March 1808. 

The remoteness of the area from markets slowed devel- 
opment and left the early settlers on their own initiative. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, communication 
with the outside world was mainly by stagecoach over 
very poor roads. Boats on the St. Lawrence River, how- 
ever, were used to some extent. Farming was the chief 
occupation of the early settlers, and the products were 
generally used on the farm. Shallow iron mines were 
developed in several places, and forges for manufacture of 
simple tools operated in Malone as early as 1815. The 
earliest export from the county was crude potash pro- 
duced from wood ashes. Potato starch and hops were 
agricultural products produced for export in the early 
years, 

The Rutland Railroad, running from east to west 
through the county, was completed in 1850. This im- 
provement in transportation stimulated dairying, and 
creameries and cheese factories sprang up along the rail- 
road. In 1890 the construction of a railroad from Mon- 
treal through Malone to Utica was begun. When com- 
pleted this new railroad stimulated exploitation of the vast 
timber resources in the mountainous part of the county. 
The development of that area for summer and health 
resorts was also accelerated by the railroad and later by 
highways. Because forests in the county were being de- 
pleted rapidly, the Adirondack State Park was developed. 

At present agriculture is the principal source of liveli- 
hood in the northern part of the country, but a few small 
industries are located in Malone. In the mountainous 
section, summer and health resorts are numerous, and 
a few people are engaged in lumbering and related 
occupations. 


Population 


The population of the county was 44,830 in 1950. 
Approximately 45 percent was classed as urban. The 
average population of 26.6 persons per square mile is by 
no means uniformly distributed. In the valley of the 
St. Lawrence River, the people are fairly evenly distrib- 
.uted except in the broad belt of sandy soils. In the 
mountains they are concentrated in the villages and re- 
sort centers, and vast wilderness areas are uninhabited. 

Malone, the county seat and a railroad and trading 
center, is the largest village in the county. It had a 
population of 9,501 in 1950. Tupper Lake, population 
5,441, and Saranac Lake, population 6,913, are health 
and summer-resort towns in the mountain area. Other 
incorporated villages and their populations are Brushton 
516, Burke 316, Chateaugay 1,234, and Fort Covington 
891. Unincorporated hamlets that serve as local trading 
centers in the northern part of the county are Brainards- 


ville, Constable, Whippleville, North Bangor, St. Regis 
Falls, Dickinson Center, Moira, Bombay, and Hogansbure. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture has always been the principal industry of 
Franklin County. About 24.3 percent of the total land 
area, or about 305,427 acres, was in farms in 1950 accord- 
ing to the Federal census. Farms averaged about 147.3 
acres in size. Total cropland in 1950 was 130,496 acres. 
Of the land in farms, about 93 percent was owned by the 
farm operator, 

The main crops grown are those used in a typical dairy~ 
farm rotation, Hay has long been the most important 
crop in the county, and oats and corn for silage are next 
in importance. Potatoes are the main cash crop, but their 
present acreage is only about half that of 30 years ago. 
Barley, wheat, and buckwheat were once sown on fairly 
large acreages, but they are no longer important. Hops 
were once an important crop, but only a few hopyards 
are now producing. The principal crops of Franklin 


County in 1949, and the value of some of the products 
sold, are listed as follows: 


fleres 


SSeECe CPA eee 7, 500 

One AR are 11, 283 

ee eae 7, 524 

3, 759 

- 84,076 

Alfalfa cut for hay__--.--_- 1, 523 

Clover or timothy cut for hay 63, 706 

Small grain cut for hay__._.... 4, 502 

Silage made from grass or hay_ 128 

Other hay cut___-.------ . 14, 217 

Trish potatoes harvested_.--__ 12,078 

Vegetables harvested for sale___ 385 
Dollars 

All-crops: 80102 a 22 - woSectess52sen> een aet Tooe3. esc 984, 851 

All forest products sold__-......-------.-------------- 133, 914 

Maple sirup and sugar sold__--------.-------------- 52, 565 


1Does not include acres for farms with less than 15 bushels 
harvested, 


Up to about 1860, most of the farm products were used 
on the farm. As railroads were completed and transpor- 
tation was improved, dairying became important. Until 
about 1900 the dairy industry centered around local proc- 
essing of butter and cheese. Since that date production 
of fluid milk for the large city markets has increased in 
aninononce, and fluid milk is now the principal product 
sold, 

Compared to dairy cows, other livestock are of minor 
importance, According to the census, the number and 
value of livestock raised in Franklin County during 1950, 
and the value of livestock products sold, were as follows: 


Number Value 

Cattle and calves__..--------.------- 40, 857 $5, 884, 980 

Milkcowss-2 2320-5 ese sue ites 25, 229 Q) 
Dairy products sold_._------_------- (1) 6, 202, 552 
Whole milk sold—pounds____----. 153,976,146 6, 183, 538 
Horses and mules___.-------_-_------ 3, 096 241, 345 
Hogs and pigs_-_..-.-----------.---- 1, 809 41, 277 
Sheep and lambs____---.------.----- 487 7, 335 
Poultry and poultry products sold_---- 259, 029 305, 688 


1 Figure not available. 
? Includes chickens, turkeys, and ducks. 
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Physiography and Soil Materials 


Franklin County is in two major physiographic prov- 
inces. The northern one-third, which is in the principal 
farming area, is in the St. Lawrence Valley plam. The 
southern two-thirds is in the Adirondack Mountains (7). 
The cleared fields and many prosperous dairy farms of the 
St. Lawrence lowland contrast sharply with the forested 
and sparsely settled areas within the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. This contrast in culture is almost as marked as 
that of the bedrock geology and nearly coincides with it. 

The St. Lawrence Valley plain is a smooth glacial plain. 
Its northern part has been smoothed even more by a 
mantle of marine clay. The entire glacial mantle rests 
on a late Tertiary peneplain that bevels with the under- 
lying rock at a shght angle. 

That part of the plain in which Franklin County is 
located has a maximum elevation of about 1,300 feet. 
This elevation occurs at the point where the plain merges 
with the mountains to the south. The slope of the plain 
is long and gentle and extends north and west to the St. 
Lawrence River, where the elevation, at the lowest point, 
is about 160 feet. 

The elevations for the glacial plain are generally much 
less than 100 feet. Within the plain local relief, from 
knolls to adjacent depressions, are almost entirely within 
the mantle of glacial drift and do not reflect an uneven 
bedrock surface. A notable exception, however, occurs 
where the Chateaugay River has cut a gorge, 100 or more 
feet deep, through the rocks between Chateaugay Lake 
and Brayton Hollow, about 4 miles south of the Canadian 
border. Some of the other large streams flow through 
eed valleys, but the valley walls consist of glacial 

rift. 

The northern and western part of the Adirondack sec- 
tion consists of mountains that rise to elevations of 2,000 
to 3,500 feet. Numerous broad valleys filled with glacial 
drift occur at elevations of 1,500 to 1,600 feet. Moun- 
tains in this area are generally rounded. Lakes are com- 
mon in the broad drift-filled valleys. In the southern 
part of the county, the mountains are higher and more 
rugged, and here Seward Mountain reaches an elevation 
of 4,404 feet. 

Rock formations.—Franklin County is underlain by 
many kinds of rock. The general distribution of the 
principal rocks is shown in figure 2. The oldest rocks are 
the metamorphosed gneisses of the Grenville formation, 
which occur in small patches within the Adirondacks 
(not shown in fig. 2). Next younger are the anorthosites, 
from which the more rugged mountains in the southern 
part of the county were formed. Still younger rocks in 
the mountains are syenites, granites, and gabbros, which 
were intruded into the older rocks (3). These are shown 
in figure 2 as the granite-syenite complex. The St. 
Lawrence valley plain is underlain by sedimentary rocks 
that are relatively much younger, ‘The northern part is 
underlain by Ordovician limestone, and the rest of the 
county, by Cambrian sandstone. 

Beekmantown limestone is the youngest consolidated 
rock in Franklin County. It occupies a narrow wedge- 
shaped band along the northern edge of the county. This 
formation, which dips very gently to the north, consists 
of thick magnesian limestone interbedded with thin layers 
of calearcous sandstone. The rock is exposed in a few 
places in the channels of the larger streams and on a few 
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Figure” 2.——-Generalized map of the rock fermations of Franklin 
County. 


low ridge slopes. For the most part, however, it is deeply 
buried under glacial drift. 

Potsdam sandstone occupies a belt 8 to 12 miles wide 
between the Adirondacks and the limestone belt already 
described. It consists of light-gray to almost white, 
hard, siliceous sandstone, which in some places closely re- 
sembles quartzite. The upper part of the formation con- 
tains thin calcareous layers, but the lower part is massive 
conglomerate. This formation dips gently to the north. 
The rock is exposed in the deep gorge of the Chateaugay 
River in the eastern part of the county and in several 
places along the Salmon and Trout Rivers. A few small 
exposures occur in the uplands, A short distance south- 
east of Malone, this rock is quarried for use as building 
stone. : 

The granite-syenite complex is composed of a number 
of crystalline rocks that range from granites and syenites 
through diabase and gabbro. In this area the predomi- 
nant rocks are granitic or syenitic, and they have a gneissic 
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structure. Extensive exposures are common throughout 
the northern and western part of the Adirondacks. 

The anorthosites are believed to be the oldest intrusive 
rocks in the Adirondack area (7). They are coarse- 
erained rocks that consist almost entirely of labradorite. 
These rocks form the hard core of the higher Adirondack 
Mountains. They occur in the southern and southeastern 
parts of Franklin County. 

The oldest rocks of Franklin County are those in the 
Grenville formation (7). Small areas of this formation 
occur throughout the Adirondack section. The rocks are 
marble, schist, and gneiss. Because of their small area, 
they are relatively unimportant to soil formation in 
Franklin County. 

More information about the geology of the Adirondacks 
section can be obtained by reading publications by Bud- 
dington (8), Martin (11), Reed (76), and Miller (£3) 
listed in Literature Cited. 

Glaciation. —The entire county was covered by ice during 
the Wisconsin stage of the Pleistocene epoch, and most of 
it is covered by a mantle of glacial drift. This glacial 
drift is the parent material from which the soils have 
formed. In most places the drift strongly reflects the 
character of the underlying rock. Hence the underlying 
rock strongly influences the soils in the county, even though 
no soils have formed on residuum weathered directly 
from bedrock. 

Detailed studies of the glacial features of Franklin 
County have not been published. Some general informa- 
tion is available, however, from the work of Fairchild @) 
and Buddington (3). In addition, information about the 
distribution of different kinds of glacial drift can be 
derived from studying the soil maps in the back of this 
report. Because weathering and soil formation have been 
active for only a comparatively short time in this area, 
the characteristics of the parent materials of the soils ate 
strongly reflected in the soil profiles. The relationship of 
soil series to kind of glacial drift is indicated in table 10 
in the section, Soil Formation and Classification. The 
material (C or D horizon) immediately beneath the solum 
is described for each soil in the section, Descriptions of 
Soils. 

The characteristics and distribution of exposed glacial 
drift result from the last advance of the glacial ice. In 
some places the glacial drift was modified after the ice 
retreated. As the ice retreated, the highest uplands were 
bared first, because the ice was thinnest there. As the 
glacier continued to melt, the higher lying valleys were 
uncovered. Because of the ice barrier to the north, 
however, the valleys were dammed and became filled by 
proglacial lakes. As a result nearly all of the valleys in 
the mountains now contain deposits of water-sorted and 
water-laid sand and gravel. Continued retreat of the 
glacier finally exposed the St. Lawrence Valley plain on 
the north. The ice barrier continued to check drainage, 
however, and a proglacial lake persisted along the southern 
border of the icc. Fairchild (6) attributes the distinct 
beach lines and deltas at an clevation of about 1,000 feet 
to the presence of this lake, which at this stage had its 
outlet around Covey Hill to the northeast in Clinton 
County. 

When the ice retreated further to the north, the area 
now in Franklin County below the present 700-foot ele- 
vation was covered by the Champlain Sea. <A succession 
‘of beach ridges, extending from the 700-foot contour to 


the international boundary, marks successive sea levels 
caused by a slow rise of the land itself after the ice had 
melted. One persistent line of beaches and deltas along 
the 500-foot contour evidences a fairly long period of 
stability. 

In Franklin County glacial till covers a large part of the 
St. Lawrence plain. Most of the till is medium textured, 
the matrix consisting of sand combined with some silt 
and clay. The lime content of the till decreases from north 
to south. In the northwestern part of the county, the till 
is calcareous at a depth of 1 or 2 feet, and along the southern 
edge of the area underlain by Potsdam sandstone, it is 
acid to depths that generally exceed 5 feet. Below an 
elevation of 1,000 feet the till occupies smooth plains 
dissected only by the major streams. 

Above 1,000 feet, especially in the eastern part of the 
county between the Chateaugay and Trout Rivers, the 
till plain is dissected by many level-floored, steep-sided 
drainage channels that were apparently cut by proglacial 
streams. Small areas of water-deposited sand and gravel 
are associated with these channels. 

Most of the till below the 500-foot contour shows 
evidence of water working, probably by the waves of 
shallow seas. The material contains large erratic boulders 
and stones typical of till, but the matrix, to a depth of 
about 3 feet, has mainly the coarser grades of sand com- 
bined with only a little clay or silt. This layer grades to 
typical compact, gray, limy till at depths of 3 or 4 feet. 
Small areas of similar wave-modified till also occur as high 
as 1,000 feet above sea level, well above the major area 
associated with the beach line at 500 feet. All of these 
areas are characterized by nearly level, long, smooth slopes. 

Tn rather large areas between the old beaches at the 500- 
and 700-foot elevations, another deviation from the 
typical ground moraine occurs. These areas consist of 
fine-textured gray material that contains angular to some- 
what rounded, striated stones and boulders typical of 
other till deposits. The areas are on long, smooth, nearly 
level slopes. The material may be a thin layer of marine 
or lacustrine clay deposited over ground moraine. More 
likely, however, it is till that was largely derived from 
marine or lacustrine clays that were picked up and re- 
worked by the last advance of the ice. 

With 1 or 2 notable exceptions, end moraines of sufficient 
size to form definite topographic features afte lacking in 
the northern part of Franklin County. This may indicate 
that the ice retreated steadily across the area and that no 
prolonged halt occurred. The waters of glacial Lake 
Troquois and the Champlain Sea, which covered all of the 
area, below 1,000 feet, may have destroyed small morainic 
ridges or altered them to the extent that they cannot be 
recognized easily. One large moraine occurs in the valley 
of the Salmon River north of Owls Head. The southern 
edge of this area lies at an altitude of about 1,520 feet, 
and the land slopes strongly to the north. A small mass of 
morainic material occurs on the western side of Chateau- 
gay Lake at an elevation of about 1,600 feet, and another 
small area, at the same elevation, occurs about 1 mile 
east of Brainardsville and about 2 miles north of Chateau- 
gay Lake. 

The stratified glacial drift ® in Franklin County occurs 
as outwash sediments, deltas, kames, eskers, beaches, and 
bottom deposits. Kames, eskers, and outwash sediments 


5 The terms for stratified drift are those used by Flint (8), p. 74. 
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are most common in the drift-filled valleys of the Adiron- 
dacks. Deltas, beach deposits, and bottom deposits are 
most common on the smooth plain of the St. Lawrence 
Valley section. Specific locations for a number of these 
stratified drift deposits are given by Buddington (3) and 
Fairchild (6). Although the areas of stratified drift are 
shown in considerable detail on the soil map, the map will 
not differentiate some of the kinds of stratified drift 
listed above. The mapping unit, Colton and Constable 
gravelly loamy sands, 3 to 8 percent slopes, for example, 
occurs on outwash plains, kames, eskers, and beaches. 
On the other hand, Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0 to 8 
percent slopes occur only on marine beaches where the 
soil material was derived mainly from limestone. 

The extensive sand plains in the northern part of the 
county were probably formed from material carried by 
northward flowing streams and deposited in the shallow 
water of the Champlain Sea. The fine sediments carried 
into the sea remained in suspension until they reached 
deeper water, where the currents were weaker and the 
salt content was higher. Here they were deposited to 
form the extensive clay flats that occur in the north- 
western part of the county. 


Climate 


Franklin County has a cool, humid continental climate. 
Summers are relatively cool and short; winters are cold 
and long. Detailed data on temperatures and precipita- 
tion are given in table 9. These figures are from records 
of the United States Weather Bureau stations at Moira, 
Tupper Lake, and Gabriels. 

Annual precipitation in the county is about 37 inches, 
neatly half of which falls during the 5 months, May 
through September. April, which has an average of 
slightly less than 2% inches, is usually the driest month. 
During the summer heavy downpours and thunderstorms 
occur, but slow gentle rains, which last all day, are more 
common. During winter most of the precipitation falls 
as snow. More than 100 inches falls in the northern part 
of the county, on the average, and 85 to 90 inches falls in 
the mountainous section. Over most of the county, at 
least 10 days of precipitation is reported each month. 
Although total precipitation is greater during the summer 
months, there is precipitation on a greater number of days 
in winter than in summer. 

The average annual temperature is about 41° F., and 
the average temperature during the growing season is 
about 60° F. July, which has an average temperature of 
about 65° F., is the warmest month, and February, which 
has an average temperature of about 15°, is the coldest. 
Extremes of temperature over the county range from a 
maximum of 101° F. to a minimum of minus 46°. Ex- 
tremely high summer temperatures are comparatively 
rare, but subzero temperatures are common in winter. 

In the mountains the average growing season ranges 
from about 97 days to 115 days. The maximum length of 
the growing season in the northern part of the county is 
about 135 days. At Moira the average frost-free period 
extends from mid-May to late September, but frost has 
been reported as late as June 20 and as early as September 
10. At Gabriels the average frost-free period extends from 
early June until early September, but frost has been re- 
ported at this station in all months except July. 

414700—b8——5 


Data on relative humidity are not available for Franklin 
County, but Canton, in adjacent St. Lawrence County, 
has an average 8 a, m. relative humidity of 81 percent. 
At this station humidity ranges from a low of 72 percent 


TaBLE 9.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual tempera- 
ture and precipitation at selected stations 


Morra (Elevation 200 feet) 


Temperature ! Precipitation 2 

Month Abso- | Abso- Total | Total | Aver- 

Aver-; lute | lute | Aver-| for the | for the| age 
age | maxi-| mini-| age | driest | wettest] snow- 

mum | mum year year fall 
°F, | °F, | °F. | Inches| Inches | Inches | Inches 
December -_-_-} 20. 7 66 | —27 |} 2.76] 0.87 4.19 19. 4 
January___.- 15.4 71 | —36 | 3.11 1.38 | 3.10 24.3 
February___-) 15, 2 63 | —30 | 2.96] 2.41 2. 30 24.3 
Winter_.__] 17.1 71 | —36 | & 83 4. 66 9. 59 68. 0 
March_.__-- 28. 3 79 | —18 | 3.03 3. 10 4. 85 18.3 
April_------ 42.1 87 —1 | 2.37 1. 23 4. 16 7.9 
May..------ 54. 3 94 19 | 3.08] 2.03 4, 00 5 
Spring. .--| 41. 6 94; —18 | 848] 6.36 | 13.01 26. 7 
June. -_.-- 63. 4 94. 28 | 3. 72 3. 16 4. 63 0 
July_-_----- 68. 5 99 389 | 3. 55 1.45 |] 3.13 0 
August...--- 66. 2 99 34 | 3. 31 3. 49 6. 40 0 
Summer-___| 66. 0 99 28 |10. 58 8 10} 14.16 0 

September___| 59, 2 92 25 | 3.10 | 3.08 | 5.32] ©) 
October. _... 47,7 83 13] 3.16} 432] 2.91 1.0 
November__.| 34. 5 75 | —16 | 2.87 | 2.00 | 4.36 10. 6 
Fall... 47,1 92 | —16 | 9.13 9.40 | 12.59 11.6 
Year_...| 43. 0 99 | —36 [87. 02 |428, 52 649. 35 | 106.3 

Tupper Lake (Elevation 1,700 feet) 

ice Open eae ° F. | Inches| Inches | Inches | Inches 

December.--} 19.5 61 | —38 | 2.41 1.92 | 4.01 16. 
January. --- 16. 1 63 | —38 | 2.55 1.37 | 2.67 19.8 
February_.--] 15. 4 67 | —38 | 2. 24 127) 4.61 19. 0 
Winter_..-| 17.0 67 | —38 | 7.20] 4.56} 11.29 55. 2 
March_._..- 26. 4 83 | —28/ 279] 187] 3.47] 15.2 
April... 38. 5 86 —8 | 2. 30 -62 } 5.95 6.3 
May-_..--.-- 51.9 92 18 | 3.25 1. 99 3. 83 .3 
Spring..._| 38.9 92) —28 | 8 34] 4.48 | 13. 25 21.8 

June.__.-.-- 60. 4 96 26 | 3. 70 1.38 | 5.66 (3) 
July sess 3 65. 0 98 3214.29} 4.37 3. 25 0 

August___--_ 62. 4 96 31 | 3.67 | 3.84) 4.65 (3) 

Summer...] 62. 6 98 26 /11.66 |] 9,59 | 13. 56 @) 

September___) 55. 6 94 21 . 59 1.62] 4.71 (3) 
October. .___ 42.5 85 10 | 3. 45 3.89} 4,12 1.6 
November__-} 32. 4 78 | —10 | 2.79 1. 67 | 3. 82 9.7 
Fall_.--.- 43.5 94] —10/ 9.83] 7.18] 12.65 11.3 
Year...-| 40. 5 98 | —38 37.03 |°25, 81 |? 50. 75 88. 3 


Sea footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 9.—Normal monthly, sedsonal, and annual tempera- 
ture and precipitation at selected stations—Continued 


GaBRIELs (Elevation 1,740 feet) 


Temperature ! Precipitation ? 
Month Abso- | Abso- Total | Total | Aver- 
Aver-| lute | lute | Aver-} for the | for the; age 
age | maxi-| mini-| age | driest | wettest} snow- 
mum | mum year year fall 
°F] °F. | ° FF. tInches| Inches | Inches | Inches 
December_-_-] 18. 1 GO | —46 | 233) 1.93 1. 63 24. 1 
January... -- 15. 6 62 | ~46 | 2. 67 . 70 4. 54 26. 0 
February...) 14.5 65 | —42 | 2.62 1. 55 2. 90 25. 1 
Winter_._-| 16.0 65 | -46 | 7.52) 418] 907 | 75.2 
March. ._--- 26. 9 76) —32 | 2. 84 2, 00 5. 15 20. 0 
April__----- 38. 9 85 —~8 | 2.42 80 | 3.98 9. 5 
May-.------ 51, 2 94 10 | 3,18 .89 | 6. 87 .8 
Spring. .--| 39.0 94) -382) 8 44] 3.69 1 16.00] 30.3 
June__--..-- 60. 4 101 22 | 3. 66 3. 72 57 @) 
July.------- 65. 1 99 29} 3.78 | 3.62) 3.59 (3) 
August._..-- 62. 9 97 25 | 3. 57 L. 65 3. 69 0 
Summer__.| 62. 8 101 22 11. 01 8. 99 7. 85 (3) 
September_._| 56. 5 92 15 | 3.73 | 2.69} 9. 20 il 
October___~. 45. 5 86 2 | 3.27 172 4. 53 2, 2 
November._-| 32. 2 75 | —14 } 2. 89 2. 31 3. 39 15.5. 
Fall___-._- 44.7 92) —14) 9.89] 672!) 17.12) 17.8 
Year_..-| 40. 6 101 | —46 [86.86 823. 58 )950. 04 | 123.3 


1 Moira: Average temperature based on a 29-year record, 
through 1930; highest and lowest temperatures on a 30-year record, 
through 1930. Tupper Lake: Average temperature based on a 43~ 
year record, through 1954; highest and lowest temperatures on a 
35-year record, through 1952. Gabriels: Average, highest and 
lowest temperatures based on a 35-year record, through 1952. 

2 Moira: Average precipitation and wettest and driest years 
based on a 28-year record, in the period 1900-1930; snowfall based 
on a 29-year record, through 1930. Tupper Lake: Average precipita- 
tion based on a 45-year record, in the period 1900-1955; wettest 
and driest years based on a 40-year record, in the period 1900-1955; 
snowfall based on a 32-year record, through 1952. Gabriels: Average 
precipitation based on a 27-year record, in the period 1901~1932; 
wettest and driest years based on a 29-year record, in the period 
1901-1945; snowfall, based on a 35-year record, through 1952. 

3 Trace. 4Tn 1921. 5 In 1901. 8In 1941. 

7In 1954. 8 In 1906. 9 In 1945. 


in May to a high of 87 percent in winter (14). Noon 
values are about 25 percent less than those for 8 a. m. 

Annually the sun shines only 47 percent of the amount 
possible, but during the growing season it shines 58 percent 
of the possible time. 

In the northern part of the county, prevailing winds are 
from the west. Winds commonly range from gentle to 
stiff breezes, although strong gales are occasionally ex- 
perienced. Tornadoes are extremely rare. 


Vegetation 


Franklin County was entirely covered by dense forests 
when the white man first settled. About three-fourths of 
the county is stil] under forest. Most of this is in the 
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mountainous southern part of the county, but nearly a 
fourth of the 305,427 acres in farms is in woodland, and 
there are a few large forested areas in the St. Lawrence 
Plains area. In their map of the vegetation of the United 
States, Shantz and Zon (18) have placed the mountainous 
part of the county in the spruce-fir forest type (northern 
coniferous forest), and the northern one-third of the 
county in the birch-beech-maple-hemlock forest type 
(northern hardwood). 

The present forests of Franklin County vary widely in 
composition because of differences in soil, elevation and 
associated climatic differences, forest fires, and cutting. 
On most of the glacial till that is medium or high in lime, 
the forest consists of mixed hardwood, mainly maple and 
beech. On the better drained sites, where the till is more 
acid, the forests resemble those on the high-lime glacial 
till, except that considerable pine is mixed with the hard- 
woods. Where the acid tills are poorly drained, spruce, 
fir, and hemlock forests are predominant, and blueberries 
and ferns are abundant in the ground cover. On poorly 
drained, high-lime areas whitecedar is common. 

Gray birch thickets cover considerable areas of the 
broad sand plain in the northern part of the county, and 
there is little or no ground cover. Excellent stands of 
yellow birch, maple, and beech forests grow on the well- 
drained northern slopes of the Adirondacks at the lower 
elevations, but aspen covers many of the heavily cutover 
areas. Spruce, fir, larch, and hemlock forests are predomi- 
nant on most of the poorly drained and more acid soils of the 
mountainous area. Small plantings of red, white, and 
Scotch pine are common on well-drained sandy soils 
throughout the county. 

Many pastures and abandoned and idle fields have a 
shrub vegetation that is characteristic of this region. On 
the high-lime soils in the northwestern part of the county, 
scattered hawthorn bushes and thickets of prickly ash are 
common. Blueberry thickets are the main cover over 
fairly large areas of the poorly drained acid soils near the 
southern margin of the St, Lawrence Valley plain. Dense 
growths of hardhack and meadowsweet are also common 
in this area. Wild blackberries are common throughout 
the St. Lawrence Valley plain section, especially in small 
clearings and along the edges of woodlands. Large areas 
of droughty sandy soils have a sparse undercover of 
povertygrass, wild strawberries, and dewberries. 

The native vegetation of each soil series is described 
briefly in the section, Descriptions of Soils. 


Soil Formation and Classification 


Table 10 shows the classification of the soils of Franklin 
County by great soil groups and soil catenas. Except for 
the Humic Gley and Low-Humic Gley, each of the great 
soil groups is described in the 1938 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture (22). A description of the Humic Gley and Low- 
Humic Gley groups, as defined by Thorp and Smith (21), 
is given in the glossary. The factors of parent material, 
topography (drainage), or time have been dominant in 
the development of soils belonging to all of the great soil 
groups in the county except the soils belonging to the 
Podzol great soil group. For the Podzols, climate and 
vegetation are the factors that have most influenced 
development. 
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TABLE 10.—Great soil groups and soil catenas 
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[Great soil groups designated by (A)—Alluvial soils; (BF)—Brown Forest soils; (G@BP)—Gray-Brown Podzolic soils; and (P)—Podzols. 
Hydromorphie associates designated by: (LHG)—Low-Humic Gley; (HG)—Humic Gley; and (HB)—Half-Bog] 


ALLUVIAL Sorts AND Hypromonraic AssocraTss | 


Parent material 


Drainage 


Good 


Moderate 


Imperfect 


Poor 


Very poor 


Recent stream alluvium from— 
Sandstone, granite, and syenite_ 
Sandstone and limestone_______ 


Ondawa (A)__~_-- 
Genesee (A) 


Eel (A) 


Rumney (LHG)__- 
Wayland (LHG) _- 


Saco (HG). 
Sloan (HG). 


Brown Forest Soins ano Hypro 


Glacial till, mainly from limestone. 


Glacial outwash and marine beach 
deposits, mainly from limestone, 


Grenville (BF) _..- 
Kars (BF) 


Hogansburg 
(BF). 


Massena (LHG)__- 


Sun (HG). 


Gray-Brown Popzouic Soins AND HypROMORPHIC ASSOCIATES ! 


Silty lacustrine deposits and lacus- 
trine deposits reworked by ice. 
Marine clay 


Fine marine sands over marine 
clay, 


Rhinebeck (GBP) _ 


Madalin (LHG)__- 


{poner (HG) -- 
Panton (LHG)____ 
Swanton (LHG)__- 


Livingston (HB). 


\Livingston (HB). 


Popzois 


AND Hypromorpn 


tc ASSOCIATES ! 


Glacial till from— 
Sandstone mixed 
limestone. 
Sandstone mainly_..---.-.-._-- 


with same 


Granitic and syenitic rocks mainly. 


Sandstone mixed with some 
limestone, reworked by wave 
action. 

Beach deposits mainly from sand- 
stone, but partly from limestone. 


Stratified glacial drift— 
Coarse sands and gravel 


Medium and fine sands____...- 
Glaciolucustrine fine sand and silt. 


(ene (P) 


fore (P) 


Parishville (P)_-_- 
Worth (P) 


Becket (P) 


Trout River (P).__ 


Colton (P) 
Wallace (P) 
Adams (P) 
Salmon (P) 


Moira (P) 
Empey ville (P)_. 
}Skery (P) 
Fahey (P) 


Fahey (P) 


}Duane (P) 


Croghan (P)_.-- 
Nicholville (P)__ 


Brayton (P)___.-- 
Westbury (P) 


Skerry (P) 


Massena (LHG)~__ 


Dannemora (LHG) 
Ridgebury (LHG). 
Coveytown (LHG). 


Coveytown (LHG). 


Walpole (LHG)-..- 


Walpole (LHG)-_.- 
Wallington (LELG)-~ 


Sun (HB). 


Tughill (HB). 
Whitman (FB), 
Cook (HB). 


Scarboro (HB). 


Searboro (HB). 
Birdsall (HG). 


1 Hydromorphic associates are Low-Humic Gley, Humic Gley, and Half-Bog soils. 


Podzols 


Of the seven great soil groups represented in Franklin 
County, only the Podzols are truly zonal in that they 
reflect the influence of the climate and biological zone in 
which they occur. All of Franklin County lies within the 
Podzol soil region described by Marbut (40). Its cool 
humid climate and short growing season, combined with 
northern hardwood or coniferous forest vegetation, are 
believed to be the dominant factors in the formation of 
Podzols (17). 

A summary of the major processes in the development of 
Podzols follows: (a) Bases are leached from the exchange 
complex within the solum causing the soil to become 
strongly acid; (b) organic matter accumulates in the form 


of a mor horizon on the soil surface; (c) sesquioxides 
mobilize in the uppermost mineral horizon (A, or blei- 
cherde); (d) sesquioxides move out of the A, horizon, 
probably as organic complexes; and (e) sesquioxides, 
especially iron, with humus accumulate in the B horizon 
(ortstein or orterde). 

The strongest. Podzol development has occurred in the 
Colton, Constable, Adams, and Wallace series, which 
developed from  coarse-textured, water-sorted parent 
materials derived, in some places, mainly from siliceous 
sandstone and, in other places, mainly from granitic and 
anorthositic rocks. 

Other Podzol soils of the county are those of the Her- 
mon, Becket, Worth, and Parishville series. These soils 
have developed on sandy loam glacial till and have fragi- 
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pans below the Podzol profiles. The upper parts of these 
profiles are similar to those of the Colton, Constable, 
Adams, and Wallace series, but the horizons are generally 
thinner, and the Podzol characteristics are not so strongly 
expressed. The Hermon and Becket soils have developed 
from material derived mainly from granitic and syenitic 
rock; they have slightly redder B horizons than the soils 
in the Worth and Parishville series, which developed from 
material derived mainly from siliceous sandstone. 


Fragipans 


A fragipan is a dense layer of soil that is brittle and hard 
when dry and soft when wet. Fragipans have been called 
hardpans (15), siltpans (19), and silica hardpans (29), 
although many now prefer to reserve the term “hardpan” 
for a layer that does not soften if it becomes wet. Fragi- 
pans underlie the Podzol solums. of almost all of the 
Franklin County soils that have developed on glacial till. 
Soils that have developed from sandy parent material have 
12- to 14-inch fragipans that are firm to very firm. The 
siltier the parent material, the thicker and harder the 
fragipan. 

Soils in this area that have developed on fine sandy loam 
till have an Ay horizon that is generally platy and 3 to 6 
inches thick. Below this is the very hard fragipan layer, 
12 to 14 inches thick, where the structure is weak blocky 
grading toward thick platy, but in moist exposed spots the 
structure may not be apparent. This hard horizon is 
commonly underlain by an 18- to 24-inch transitional 
horizon that becomes less firm with depth and grades to 
fairly loose sandy till. The hard fragipan horizon has the 
highest content of clay. 

Tn soils that have developed on loam till, the pan is more 
like the B horizon of a Gray-Brown Podzolic soil. The 
structure is fairly distinct subangular blocky to blocky, 
and the fragipan horizon contains considerably more clay 
than the Ag horizon. This kind of fragipan horizon is of 
limited extent in Franklin County. 

Fragipans do not occur in extremely sandy or very 
clayey soils. They are most highly developed in strongly 
acid Podzols. They occur in some soils that have de- 
veloped from materials that contained moderate amounts 
of lime, but do not occur in Brown Forest soils that have 
developed from highly calcareous parent material. Gray 
silty material, which does not occur in the layers above the 
fragipan, coats the upper surfaces of rock fragments and 
impregnates the uppermost part of the peds within the 
fragipan. In the coarser textured materials, this silty 
material partially fills the interstices between individ- 
ual grains and forms bridges that strengthen the pan 
formation. 


Brown Forest Soils 


The Brown Forest soils in Franklin County have de- 
veloped on highly calcareous drift. In New York, soils 
of the Grenville series represent the modal Brown Forest 
soils as described by Cline (4). These soils are base 
saturated from the surface down and are leached of car- 
bonates only to shallow depths. Profile development is 
weak; it consists principally of an A; horizon of humus 
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accumulation, underlain by a brown or reddish-brown B 
horizon that derives its color from iron oxides, released as 
the parent material weathered, with humus, ‘The con- 
tent of clay and of organic matter decreases with depth, 
and the pH increases, 

The Kars series consists of Brown Forest soils that 
have developed on highly calcareous coarse-textured drift. 
They are typically neutral throughout the solum and 
have weakly developed profiles. There is faint but clear 
evidence of silicate clay accumulation just above the cal- 
careous C horizon. These soils resemble soils of eastern 
Canada that have been classified as Brown Forest-Gray- 
Brown Podzolic intergrades by Stobbe (20). 

The Brown Forest—Gray Brown Podzolic—Podzol de- 
velopment sequence that occurs in other parts of New 
York (4), (9), (12) does not occur-in Franklin County. 
Brown Forest soils derived from similar parent materials 
appear to grade directly to Podzols. The Gray-Brown 
Podzolic group is missing, probably because the necessary 
parent material is lacking. 


Alluvial Soils 


The alluvial soils consist of materials that have been 
in place only a comparatively short time. ~ The soils have 
poorly defined genetic horizons, or none at all, because 
such horizons have not had time to develop. 


Hydromorphic Soils 


The hydromorphic soils of Franklin County are im- 
portant because of their large area. They are classified 
in the Low-Humic Gley, Humie Gley, and Half-Bog 
great. soils groups. Their predominant characteristics 
are associated with gleying and the accumulation of or- 
ganic matter at the surface. The relationship among 
these groups of soils and their better drained associates 
has been discussed by Cline (8). 


Soil Associations 


A soil association is an area of land consisting of one or 
more soil types that occur in a characteristic pattern. It 
often consists of soils that differ drastically from one 
another in important characteristics. Each soil associa- 
tion, however, has a certain repeating pattern of the same 
important soil types and other features that give it a 
characteristic landscape. 

A soil association is named for the most extensive soil 
or soils in the area. Sometimes a single series name is 
used; for example, the Rhinebeck association in Franklin 
County is dominated by one soil type, which is charac- 
teristically associated with relatively small acreages of 
certain other soils. More commonly an association will 
be named for two or three soil series, each of which makes 
up a significant proportion of the association. The 
Skerry-Ridgebury association is an example. 

Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the 
soil associations in Franklin County, both for the section 
mapped in detail and for the part mapped in reconnais- 
sance, are shown in table 11. 
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Tasue 11.— Approximate acreage and proportionate extent 
of soil associations 


PART MAPPED IN DETAIL 


Map Soil association Acres Per- 
symbol cent 
AC Adams-Colton___ ‘s 23, 100 21 
AW Adams-Walpole___._.2_....----. 25, 200 2.3 
BSs Brayton-Sun, very stony phases. . _ 2, 700 3 
cc Coveytown-Cook__....-.-._-__.- 25, 500 24 
DWs | Dannemora-Westbury-Tughill, 
very stony phases..__..-._-..- 9, 600 9 
GH Grenville-Hogansburg-Massena- -_ 28, 500 2. 6 
HB Hermon-Becket_._._-__._.-_____- 2, 500 2 
KA Karsc scccseeeus seoeeecuoowsee 900 oe 
MU Muck... __- sas rine eae ie a 1, 500 1 
MB Moira-Brayton-Sun__.. 2.22 -- 2. 52, 200 4,9 
ML Madalin-Livingston__._..--.-..- 7, 200 7 
RB Rhinebeck___--.-.--_ 2, 100 2 
SN Salmon-Nicholville._.__.._.---. 6, 300 .6 
SR Skerry-Ridgebury._....---__-.-- 7, 500 7 
TF Trout River-Fahey....----.-__-_ 13, 500 13 
WA Walpole-Au Gres-Scarboro__.-___ 25, 500 2.3 
WD Westbury-Empeyville-Dannemora_ 24, 300 2.3 
WE Worth-Empeyville__...-..-_-__- 24, 600 24 
WEs Worth-Empeyville, very stony 
phases'.--- 222 2k et cces ss 2, 400 2 
CV Covington... 2222 ee 22, 500 2.1 
Watersceoccchootasastch seek 2, 400 2 


Total for part mapped in 


detail 310, 000 28. 9 


PART MAPPED IN RECONNAISSANCE 


AC Adams-Colton._._.--_..-------- 125, 800 17 
AS Au Gres-Scarboro-Peat_____2--.- 40, 000 3.7 
AW Adams-Walpole._.-_..---.---.-- 100 (0) 
HB Hermon-Becket___......-.__-__- 357, 500 33. 2 
HC Hermon-Colton___.-.-222.------ 40, 000 3.7 
MU INMPUGIES 28 Ao CO 8 vm ess 200 @) 
PT PROB tate 2B Php tet See odo fl 24, 000 2. 2 
RM Rough Mountainous Land____..- 120, 300 11. 2 
RS Rumney-Saco_____-.----------.-- 2, 300 4 
SA Salmon-Adams_____-----..-_-_-- 1, 600 a1 
SN Salmon-Nicholville._ 22.2222. 3, 100 3 
SR Skerry-Ridgebury_____.-..._-___- 18, 500 16 
Water. oo loos ceosse colo a8 35, 000 3. 2 
Total for part mapped in- 
reconnaissance_____._._- 768, 400 71.0 
Total acreage and percent of soil 
associations___-_-...-...------ 1, 078, 400 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


A map showing the soil associations recognized in Frank- 
lin County is in the envelope at the back of this report. 
For the northern third of the county, the map was pre- 
pared from the detailed soil survey of the agricultural sec- 
tion of the county. For the southern two-thirds, cover- 
ing the mountainous Adirondack section, the map was 
prepared from the results of a reconnaissance field survey. 
Two of the associations—Peat and Rough Mountainous 
Land—occur entirely in this reconnaissance section of the 
county. 

Each soil association shown on the map is described in 
the following pages. The soil series referred to in the 
various associations are described in the section, Descrip- 
tions of Soils. Soil properties that affect use and manage- 
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ment are described in the section, Soil Management 
Groups. Peat and Rough Mountainous Land are not 
described in detail or included in any management group, 
because neither can be used for agriculture. 


Adams-Colton (AC) 


This association is dominated by well-drained to ex- 
cessively drained strong Podzols that have developed on 
coarse-textured stratified glacial deposits. These outwash 
plains and deltas are nearly level to gently undulating, 
but some areas of the association are rolling or hilly and 
kamelike. 

Adams loamy sand and Colton gravelly loamy sand are 
the predominant soil types in the association. They oc- 
cupy slopes that range from nearly level to hilly. Crog- 
han and Duane soils are important components in many 
areas; they occupy nearly level to gently undulating 
slopes, generally at lower elevations than the associated 
Adams and Colton soils. Locally differences in elevation 
range from 2 to 60 feet. 

Lenses of very fine sand and silt, varying in thickness 
from a few inches to 1 or 2 feet, are common in the glacial 
deposit that is the parent material of these soils. In many 
places where the lenses occur at depths of 2 to 6 feet, 
Croghan and Duane soils have developed on the coarser 
material above the lenses. Where the fine deposits out- 
crop, fine sandy loam and very fine sandy Joam soils of 
the Salmon or Nicholville series have developed. The 
Salmon and. Nicholville soils are minor constituents of the 
association. 

No differentiation is made between the Adams and 
Colton soils, or between the Croghan and Duane soils. 
In some areas all of these soils occur; in some, only the 
Adams and Croghan soils, and in others, only the Colton 
and Duane soils. : 

Other soils that occur in many places in the association 
are Au Gres, Walpole, Scarboro, and Peat. In the part 
of the county mapped by reconnaissance methods, as 
much as 25 percent of an area of the association may con- 
sist of Hermon and Becket soils. Areas of this association 
that are 400 acres or more in size have approximately the 
following composition: Adams and Colton, 60 to 80 per- 
cent; Croghan and Duane, 10 to 20 percent. 

The soils of the Adams-Colton association are poorly 
suited to crops or pasture because they are droughty, 
strongly acid, and low in available plant nutrients. They 
are also susceptible to severe wind and water erosion when 
bare of vegetation. Therefore most areas are best used 
for forest. Numerous plantings of Scotch pine and red 
pine have been successfully established, even upon severely 
eroded areas. Onsome areas that have been severely dam- 
aged by forest fires, notably in Santa Clara and Brushton 
Townships, little or no natural reforestation has taken 

lace. 

: In the Adirondack section of the county, areas of this 
soil association are important for recreational use. They 
provide many excellent sites for summer cottages, picnic 
grounds, campgrounds, and hunting lodges, especially 
where the soils border lakes and streams, Many of the 
public campsites operated by the New York State Con- 
servation Department are located on soils of this asso- 
ciation. 
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Adams- Walpole (AW) 


This association consists of sandy soils that have de- 
veloped on coarse-textured stratified glacial drift. Relief 
is gently undulating to gently rolling, and soil drainage 
is excessive to very poor. 

The predominant soils in the association ave those of 
the Adams and Colton catenas. The soils occur in such 
a pattern, however, that neither those of the Adams- 
Colton association nor the ones of the Walpole-Au Gres- 
Scarboro association can be delineated. 
association, the Adams and Croghan or Colton and Duane 
soils occur at higher elevations than the Walpole, Scarboro, 
and Au Gres soils. The Adams and Colton soils are level 
to steep; the Croghan and Duane, level to sloping; the Au 
Gres, level to gently sloping; and the Walpole and Scar- 
boro, level to nearly level. 

The composition of this association is estimated to be 
as follows: Adams and Croghan or Colton and Duane, 
30 to 70 percent; Walpole, Scarboro, and Au Gres, 30 to 
70 percent. 

The low water-holding capacity is an important factor 
that affects the use of soils in this association. The use 
of the Walpole and Scarboro soils is also affected by poor 
aeration caused by a high-water table. 


Au Gres-Searboro-Peat (AS) 


This association occurs on nearly level, wet, glaciofluvial 
sands, or glacial outwash, in valleys in the southern part 
of the county. The predominant soils are the loamy sand 
and sand types of the imperfectly to poorly drained Au 
Gres and very poorly drained Scarboro series. Peat is an 
important constituent in most areas, and soils of the 
Croghan, Adams, Hermon, and Colton series are commonly 
included. The Scarboro soils and Peat are level. The 
Au Gres soils are gently undulating to nearly level and 
occur at a slightly higher elevation. Nicholville and 
Salmon soils that have fine sandy loam solums over fine 
sand substrata are important inclusions in a large area of 
this association southwest of the village of Vermontville. 
Locally these soils make up about 30 percent of the 
association. 

Areas of this association have approximately the follow- 
ing composition: Au Gres, 30 to 60 percent; Scarboro, 20 
to 50 percent; Peat, 10 to 20 percent. 

At present practically all of the association is in forest. 


Brayton-Sun, Very Stony Phases (BSs) 


The soils of this association have developed on the very 
stony glacial till of the broad smooth till plain north of the 
Adirondack Mountains. The relief is smooth or gently 
undulating, and long slopes that extend northward are 
common. This association occurs within the larger 
general area occupied by the Moira-Brayton-Sun associa- 
tion. Areas smaller than about 1 square mile have not 
been delineated on the map, but are included in the 
Moira-Brayton-Sun association. 

The predominant soils are very stony Brayton loam and 
Sun loam. The Sun soils occupy slight depressions or 
other positions in which surface water accumulates or is 
concentrated. The associated Brayton soils occur on the 


In an area of this | 


adjacent long smooth slopes. Locally the range in eleva- 
tion is only a few feet and convex slopes are rare. 

The most common mapping inclusions are soils of the 
Moira series and slightly to moderately stony Brayton, 
and Sun soils. Moira soils occupy small convex slopes 
and knolls that occur in the area. 

The composition of the association is approximately as 
follows: Brayton very stony loam, 30 to 60 percent; Sun 
very stony loam, 30 to 60 percent. 

These soils are so stony that farm machinery cannot be 
used. Poor to very poor soil drainage is another important 
factor that affects their use. At present most of the 
association is im unimproved permanent pasture or 
woodland. 


Coveytown-Cook (CC) 


This association is dominated by stony poorly drained 
and very poorly drained soils that have developed on 
coarse-textured glacial till. It forms a nearly continuous 
belt across the county at elevations below 500 feet. 
come small areas, however, occur at elevations up to 700 

eet. 

Stony and very stony Coveytown and Cook loamy 
sands are the predominant soils. Coveytown and Cook 
gravelly and cobbly loamy sands are important components 
in a few areas. Cook soils occupy small depressions and 
smooth nearly level slopes where surface runoff is very 
slow. Coveytown soils occur on long nearly level to 
gentle slopes and lie a few feet higher than adjacent Cook 
soils. Local relief generally rises less than 10 feet. 

Small areas of Trout River, Fahey, Croghan, Moira, 
Brayton, or Muck soils are commonly included in this 
association. Trout River and Fahey soils generally occur 
on low, long, and narrow beach ridges. These ridges may 
be prominent on the landscape, but are too small to be 
shown on the soil association map. 

Areas of this association that are as large as 400 acres 
in size have approximately the following composition: 
Coveytown, 30 to 60 percent; Cook, 30 to 60 percent, 

About half of the association has been cleared, and most 
of the cleared areas are in permanent pasture. Stoniness, 
coarse texture, and poor to very poor soil drainage are 
major characteristics that affect the use of the soils. 


Covington (CV) 


The Covington association occupies a smooth level 
marine plain of gray calcareous clay. It extends in an 
intermittent wedge-shaped belt across the northern part 
of the county, beginning a short distance west of the village 
of Trout River and extending westward. The plain is 
only slightly dissected, and most of the area is poorly 
drained. 

Poorly drained Covington silty clay loam is the pre- 
dominant soil of the association. It occupies about three- 
fourths of the total area, Very poorly drained Livingston 
silty clay loam is an important constituent in most areas 
of the Covington association, but it is absent from some 
areas. The Livingston soil occupies level or slightly 
depressed areas, generally those farthest removed from 
graded roads and drainageways. 

Included in the Covington association are some areas of 
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the Grenville-Hogansburg-Massena association that are 
too small to be mapped separately. These areas occupy 
low hills or ridges of glacial till that rise above the level 
marine plain. 

Other soils that are included in some areas are members 
of the Panton, Walpole, and Swanton series. 

Areas of this association that are as large as 400 acres in 
size have about the following composition: Covington 
silty clay loam, 60. to 90 percent; Livingston silty clay 
loam, 0 to 40 percent. - ; 

Most of this association is in farms, but the farmsteads, 
roads, utilities, and other facilities are generally located on 
adjoining areas of the Grenville-Hogansburg-Massena 
association. Clayey soil texture and poor to very poor 
soil drainage are major problems that affect the use of 
the soils. 


Dannemora-Westbury-Tughill, 
Very Stony Phases (DWs) 


The soils of this association occur on the broad smooth 
till plain within the general area occupied by the Westbury- 
Empeyville-Dannemora association. Only areas about 
1 square mile in size, or larger, are shown on the map; 
the smaller areas are included in the Westbury-Empey- 
ville-Dannemora association. The soils slope gently to 
the north, and local elevations generally vary less than 
10 feet. The soils have developed on very stony glacial 
till. Soil drainage ranges from imperfect to very poor. 

Very stony phases of Dannemora, Westbury, and Tug- 
hill very fine sandy loams are the predominant soils. 
The Tughill soils occur on nearly level or slightly depressed 
areas where surface water accumulates. The Westbury 
and Dannemora soils generally occur on long nearly level 
to gently sloping areas. Where the two soils are closely 
associated, the imperfectly drained Westbury soil occupies 
slightly higher, shghtly better drained positions than the 
adjacent poorly drained Dannemora. 

In many places small areas of Empeyville and Worth 
soils are included in this association. As a rule they 
occur on convex slopes that are in slightly higher positions 
than those of adjacent soils. 

The composition of this association is approximately 
as follows: Dannemora very stony very fine sandy loam, 
30 to 60 percent; Westbury very stony very fine sandy 
loam, 20 to 40 percent; Tughill very stony very fine 
sandy loam, 10 to 40 percent. 

The predominant soils of this association are so stony 
that farm machinery cannot be used. About half of the 
association has been cleared and is in unimproved perma- 
nent pasture; the remainder is in woodland. Stoniness 
and poor drainage are major factors that affect the use 
of the soils. 


Grenville-Hogansburg-Massena (GH) 


The soils of this association occur in the northwestern 
part of the county. They occupy ridges of calcareous 
glacial till that rise 10 to 50 feet above the low-lying marine 
plain. The ridges, running roughly east to west, range 
from nearly level to sloping and are not dissected. 

Grenville, Hogansburg, and Massena loams are the 
predominant soils. All contain some stones. About half 
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are somewhat stony but can be tilled; the remainder are 
too stony to be cropped. Grenville and Hogansburg 
soils occupy most of the area of higher ridges where 
convex slopes are predominant. 

The Massena soils comprise a minor part of the associ- 
ation. At lower elevations, however, where nearly level 
and gentle uniform slopes are common, Massena, soils 
cover half of some areas. In such places the Massena 
soils generally occupy nearly level slopes or slight depres- 
sions and. Grenville or Hogansburg soils occupy adjacent 
higher ground. 

Areas of this association that are as large as 400 acres 
in size have approximately the following composi- 
tion: Grenville and Hogansburg, 50 to 90 percent; 
Massena, 10 to 50 percent. 

Most of this association is in farms. Most of the soils 
have been cleared, and about a fourth of the association 
is used for crops. The remainder is in permanent pasture. 
Stoniness and a high content of lime are important factors 
that affect the use of the soils. Where farm machinery 
can be used, Grenville and Hogansburg soils will support 
good stands of alfalfa. Poor soil drainage is an important 
factor that affects the use and management of the Massena 
soils. 


Hermon-Becket (HB) 


This association occupies areas of sloping to moderately 
steep relief. The soils occur on glacial till that covers 
the lower mountain slopes in the Adirondack section of 
the county. The association varies in composition. Many 
individual areas are large. The major soils are acid, 
stony, well drained to moderately well drained, and moder- 
ately coarse textured. 

ermon and Becket are the predominant soils in the 
association. Skerry soils are common, but they generally 
occur in small areas, and their total acreage makes up 
only a small part of the association. In some places, 
however, Skerry soils are as extensive as the well-drained 
Hermon and Becket soils. Stony sandy loam is the pre- 
dominant type of the component Hermon and Becket 
soils. Fine sandy loam types are common, and in some 
places are locally predominant. 

Hermon soils constitute a larger part of the association 
than Becket soils. Some areas are almost entirely one 
soil or the other; in other areas both soils are intricately 
associated. 

In addition to the areas described above, which domi- 
nate in the association, areas of rolling or hilly relief are 
included. These generally occur at relatively low eleva- 
tions. The glacial deposits in such areas are coarse 
textured and in many places partially stratified. In 
these areas Hermon stony or gravelly light sandy loam is 
the most extensive soil, but smaller areas of Colton and 
Duane soils are included. 

Small areas of Colton, Duane, Ridgebury, and Whitman 
soils and small rock outcrops are commonly included in 
the association. 

The association is composed of approximately the fol- 
lowing soils: Hermon and Becket, 50 to 70 percent; 
Skerry, 20 to 45 percent. 

This association is used mainly for recreational areas 
and for forest. Most of it is accessible only by unim- 
proved logging roads or foot trails, and the topography is 
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rugged. Along the northern edge of the Adirondacks, a 
few farms are located on the association. Abandoned 
buildings and fenced areas of young second-growth forest 
give evidence that farms were once more numerous in the 
area, than they are today. Most of these soils are too 
stony to permit the use of ordinary farm machinery. 


Hermon-Colton (HC) 


This association is a complex pattern of low, undulating 
to rolling hills of glacial till that are separated by a net- 
work of nearly level to rolling areas of glacial outwash. 

Hermon and Becket stony sandy loams predominate on 
the areas of glacial till. On the glacial outwash areas, 
soils of the Adams and Colton catenas occur in varying 
proportions; locally, Au Gres and Scarboro soils predom- 
inate, and small areas of peat are included. In some 
places Colton, Adams, and Au Gres soils occur in about 
equal proportions. Adams and Colton soils are predom- 
inant in areas of glacial outwash where relief is rolling. 
On areas of level or gently undulating relief, any one of 
the soils in the Adams and Colton catenas may be present. 

The composition of the association is as follows: Her- 
mon and Becket, 40 to 60 percent; Adams and Colton 
catenas, 40 to 60 percent; Peat, 0 to 10 percent. 

‘This association was mapped only in the southern part 
of the county in the Adirondack section. It is used 
almost exclusively to produce forest products and for rec- 
reational purposes. Many of the areas can be reached 
only by using trails and unimproved logging roads. 


Kars (KA) 


This association occurs in the northwestern part of the 
county. The soils have developed on beach ridges and 
small glacial outwash deposits that are composed of cal- 
careous glacial drift. 

The predominant soils are Kars gravelly sandy loam 
and Kars cobbly and stony loams. The areas of sandy 
loam generally occur on small, nearly level outwash de- 
posits, The loam type has developed on gently sloping 
beach ridges that occur on the summits of larger ridges 
of glacial till. Between 80 and 100 percent of the asso- 
ciation consists of soils of the Kars series. 

Practically all of the soils in the association are cleared 
and in farms. About half the association is cropped, and 
the remainder is in permanent pasture. The well-drained, 
high-lime soils are well suited to the usual crops, espe- 
cially to alfalfa. 


Madalin-Livingston (ML) 


Soils of the Madalin-Livingston association occur on 
the nearly level, undissected plain in the northern part 
of the county. The soils occur intermittently in a belt 
that extends in a northeast-southwest direction. They 
range in elevation from about 400 to 800 feet. The soils 
are poorly to very poorly drained. They have developed 
mainly on lacustrine deposits. 

Madalin silt loam and Livingston stony clay loam and 
silty clay loam ‘are the predominant soil types. .Stony 
soils are common. A.few areas are too stony to be cul- 
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tivated. The areas are very smooth, and differences in 
local relief have a range of only a few feet. The Living- 
ston soils occur on smooth or slightly depressed slopes 
where surface water accumulates and runoff is very slow. 
The Madalin soils occur on nearly level areas that are 
generally only 1 or 2 feet higher in elevation than the 
adjacent Livingston soils. 

In many places Moira, Brayton, and Sun soils are 
included in the association. Small areas of Moira soils 
occur on moderately well drained low ridges or islands 
of till that rise above the general level of the association. 
Brayton and Sun soils occur on the lower slopes of the 
ridges and in small pockets of coarser textured material. 
In the western part of the county, Rhinebeck, Westbury, 
and Empeyville soils are also commonly included in the 
mapping unit. These soils occupy positions similar to 
those of the Moira soils. 

Areas of this association that are 400 acres or more in 
size have approximately the following composition: Mad- 
alin, 30 to 60 percent; Livingston, 20 to 50 percent. 

All of this association is in farms. About three-fourths 
of the Madalin soils are cropped, and about three-fourths 
of the Livingston soils are in permanent pasture or wood- 
land. A neutral to slightly acid reaction, moderately fine 
texture, and poor to very poor drainage are important 
soil properties that affect the use and management of 
soils of this association. 


Moira-Brayton-Sun (MB) 


This association occurs on the broad. smooth till plain 
north of the Adirondack Mountains. It is the largest 
association in a belt that extends across the county in a 
northeast-southwest direction just north of the Westbury- 
Empeyville-Dannemora association. The soils have de- 
veloped on medium-textured, stony glacial till derived 
mainly from sandstone but containing a significant amount 
of limestone. 

Moira, Brayton, and Sun stony loams are the predomi- 
nant soils, but very stony areas of these soils are common 
and are important constituents of the association. Slopes 
in the association are nearly level to gently undulating, 
and the entire landscape slopes gently to the north. Local 
differences in relief commonly range from 5 to 15 feet. 

The moderately well drained Moira soils generally 
occupy slightly convex swells or low knolls. The some- 
what poorly drained to poorly drained Brayton soils 
generally occur ori long uniform nearly level to gentle 
slopes. The very poorly drained Sun soils occupy slight 
depressions and other positions where surface water 
accumulates and runoff is very slow. 

Well-drained Parishville soils occur in some areas, 
especially in the western part of the county. They are 
not an important component of the association, however. 
They occupy positions similar to those occupied by Moira 
soils. Soils of the Rhinebeck, Madalin, Coveytown, and 
Cook series are the soils most commonly included. 

Areas of this association that are 400 acres or more in 
size have approximately the following composition: 
Moira, 30 to 50 percent; Brayton, 30 to 50 percent; Sun, 
10 to 30 percent. 

All of this association is in farms and most of it is 
cleared. Nearly three-fourths of the total area is cropped, 
and less than a tenth is woodland. Important factors that 
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affect the use and management of these soils are stoniness, 
. the need for lime on areas of Moira soils, and restricted . 
soil drainage in areas of Brayton and Sun soils. 


Muck (MU) 


This association occurs north of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. It consists of unclassified mucks, which vary in 
thickness from 18 inches to over 6 feet. Moderately deep 
muck, 20 to 40 inches thick, is predominant in most of the 
delineated areas. These soils occupy depressions. 

The muck consists of black to dark-brown well-decayed 
deposits of organic matter derived mainly from woody 
material. It ranges from strongly to slightly acid. The 
most common inclusions are Half-Bog associates of the 
adjacent mineral soils. 

The composition of the unit is approximately as follows: 
Muck, 70 to 90 percent; and Half-Bog soils, 10 to 20 per- 
cent. 

About half the association has been cleared and is in 
permanent pasture; the remainder is woodland. Little 
experience has been gained in Franklin County in using 
and managing these soils for crops. They are probably 
best used as woodland. 


Peat (PT) 


This association occurs entirely in the Adirondack Moun- 
tain section that was surveyed only by reconnaissance 
methods. It occupies depressions or level areas that have 
very poor surface drainage. It generally occurs on areas 
of glacial outwash. 

The peat bogs consist of deposits of acid, brown, woody 
peat derived mainly from coniferous plants. The present 
vegetation on most large bogs is of a moss-shrub type. 
Many of the smaller bogs support a stand of black spruce, 
balsam fir, and tamarack. The areas range in size from 
2 or 3 acres to about 600. Only the larger areas are shown 
on the map. In places these include small areas of Scar- 
boro or Au Gres soils. 


Rhinebeck (RB) 


The Rhinebeck association is mapped in the western 
part of the county north of the Adirondacks. It occupies 
areas of nearly level to gently undulating relief at eleva- 
tions between 400 and 800 feet. The dominant soils have 
developed on silty lacustrine deposits or on lacustrine 
deposits reworked by glacial ice 

Somewhat poorly drained Rhinebeck silt loam, which 
occurs on nearly level to gently sloping relief, is the 
dominant soil in the association. The composition varies, 
however, from one area to another. In some places 
Madalin soils occur on nearly level to level areas that lie 
at slightly lower elevations than the associated Rhinebeck 
soil. As arule, Moira stony loam, Empeyville stony very 
fine sandy loam, and Salmon and Nicholville fine sandy 
loams are associated with the Rhinebeck soils in other 
areas. Moira and Empeyville soils generally occupy 
slightly convex slopes of low relief. Between 50 and 80 
percent of the association consists of Rhinebeck silt loam. 

Practically all of this association has been cleared and 
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isin farms. About three-fourths is cropped. Restricted 
soil drainage and the risk of erosion affect the use and 
management of the dominant soils. 


Rough Mountainous Land (RM) 


All of this association is in the Adirondack Mountains, 
in that part of the county that was surveyed only by 
reconnaissance methods. Most of the association occurs 
at elevations greater than 1,800 feet. It is characterized 
by steep to very steep slopes and many}rock outcrops, 
mostly of granitic and syenitic gneisses and anorthosite. 
Some parts of the association are covered by glacial till; 
in these areas the rock outcrops are from 1 to 3 acres in 
size, and large boulders are common. More extensive 
rock outcrops occur on the mountain summits and on 
steep, south-facing slopes. 

In the areas covered by glacial till, steep stony soils of 
the Hermon series dominate the association. Stony 
sandy loam is the most. common type; stony fine sandy 
loam and stony gravelly loam also occur. Stoniness 
ranges from class 2 to class 4, but class 3 is the most 
common, 

The Podzol A, horizon averages 1 to 1% inches thick; 
in Hermon soils at lower elevations and on gentler slopes, 
this horizon is about 3 inches thick. The mantle of 

lacial till appears to be 3 or 4 feet thick in most places. 

hallow phases of the Hermon soils do not occur exten- 
sively, and the Becket soils, which are commonly asso- 
ciated with the Hermon soils, are only minor components 
of the Rough Mountainous Land association. 

The composition of the association is approximately as 
follows: Steep Hermon soils, 30 to 60 percent; Rock 
outcrops, 30 to 60 percent. 


Rumney-Saco (RS) 


This association occurs on the flood plains of several of | 
the streams and rivers within the Adirondack Mountains 
area, The soils have developed on recent alluvium. 
They are poorly to very poorly drained. 

Soils of the Rumney and Saco series are predominant. 
Some areas of marsh are included in the association, 
especially along the Raquctte River in the vicinity of 
Tupper Lake. Minor inclusions consist of small areas of 
Muck, Au Gres, and Scarboro soils. 

The composition of the association is approximately as 
follows: Rumney, 30 to 60 percent; Saco, 30 to 60 percent. 

Poor to very poor soil drainage and frequent stream 
overfiow limit the use of these soils. 


Salmon-Adams (SA) 


The only area of this association shown on the map is 
in the southern part of the county just south of Upper 
Saranac Lake. The soils have developed on glaciola- 
custrine fine sand, very fine sand, and coarse silt, but 
areas of kames and glacial till are included in the associ- 
ation. The relief is undulating to rolling; and the soils 
are predominantly well drained. 

Salmon and Nicholville very fine sandy loams and fine 
sandy loams on undulating to gently rolling slopes are the 
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dominant soils. They are intricately associated with 
Adams loamy fine sand, which occurs on similar slopes. 
The texture of the lacustrine deposits varies considerably, 
both horizontally and vertically. Salmon or Nicholville 
fine sandy loam profiles, 24 to 34 inches thick, commonly 
overlie clean fine sand or very fine sand. In places varved 
very fine sand and coarse silt extend downward to 4 or 5 
feet below the solum. 

Colton gravelly and cobbly loamy sands and Hermon 
stony sandy loam occur in small areas. They generally 
occur at higher elevations and on steeper slopes than the 
Salmon, Nicholville, or Adams soils. Croghan, Walling- 
ton, and Peat soils are minor inclusions. 

The composition of the association is approximately 
as follows: Salmon and Nicholville, 40 to 60 percent; 
Adams, 20 to 30 percent; Colton, 10 percent; Hermon, 
10 percent. 

This association is used for recreational purposes and 
for forest. 


Salmon-Nicholville (SN) 


The largest areas of this association are south of 
Malone, adjacent to the valley of the Salmon River, and 
in the southeastern part of the county in the vicinity of 
Gabriels and Vermontville. The soils have developed on 
thin: deposits of fine and very fine sands, presumably of 
glaciolacustrine origin, that mantle the undulating to 
gently sloping till plain. 

The dominant soils are Salmon and Nicholville fine 
sandy loam -and very fine sandy loam types. Areas of 
moderately deep soils, in which glacial till -occurs at 
depths of 20 to 36 inches, make up about half of the 
association. In the vicinity of Gabriels and Vermont- 
ville, the depth to glacial till is somewhat less, averaging 
about 18 inches. In many places the Salmon and Nichol- 
ville soils occupy similar topographic positions, but where 
they are intricately associated, the Salmon soils occupy 
the higher, more convex, and better drained slopes. 

In some places Wallington soils are minor members of 
the association. They occupy nearly level to slightly 
depressed areas that have poor surface drainage. In the 
southeastern part of the county, small areas of Hermon 
soils are included in the mapping unit. 

Salmon and Nicholville soils comprise from 70 to 90 
percent of the areas of this association that are 400 acres 
or more in size. 

This association is all in farms, and most of it is cropped. 
The soils respond well to good management. Many 
areas are intensively used for potatoes and other crops. 
The risk of erosion is greater on the Salmon and Nichol- 
ville soils than on most other soils in the county. There- 
fore special erosion control practices are important, 
especially when the soils are used for short rotations 
consisting largely of row crops. 


Skerry-Ridgebury (SR) 


The Skerry-Ridgebury association occupies smooth till- 
covered mountain slopes in the northern part of the Adi- 
rondacks. Slopes are less steep and local relief less vari- 
able than is typical of the Hermon-Becket association. 


Stony sandy loam and stony fine sandy loam types of 
Skerry and Ridgebury soils are predominant. Stoniness 
classes 2 and 8 are the most common. The poorly 
drained Ridgebury soils occupy long nearly straight slopes 
of up to 15 percent gradient, gently concave slopes of 
streamheads, and other positions where surface runoff 
accumulates. The Skerry soils occupy slightly convex 
slopes of low gradient. Hermon and Becket soils com- 
monly, but: not invariably, occur on the best drained 
parts of the association. 

Small rock outcrops, generally less than 3 acres in size, 
are common. They occupy only a small part of the 
association. Other minor inclusions are soils of the 
Whitman, Colton, and Duane series. 

The composition of the association is estimated to be 
as follows: Skerry, 30 to 60 percent; Ridgebury, 20 to 50 
percent; Hermon and Becket, 0 to 20 percent. 

Most of this association is forested and is used to 
produce forest products and for recreational purposes. 
On the northern fringe of the Adirondacks, however, some 
areas have been cleared and are in farms. Stoniness, 
imperfect to poor soil drainage, and a comparatively. 
short growing scason are important factors that affect 
soil use and management. 


Trout River-Fahey (TF) 


This association occurs in the northern part of the 
county. The soils have developed on partially water- 
sorted, or wave-worked, glacial till on low undulating 
beach ridges that extend roughly in an east-west direction. 
The soils occur most commonly at elevations of 350 to 
700 feet, but some are at elevations up to 1,000 feet. 
The predominant soils are coarse textured and well 
drained to moderately well drained. Relief ranges from 
nearly level to gently sloping, and local relief is generally 
less than 20 feet. 

Trout River and Fahey gravelly or cobbly loamy sands 
are predominant in most areas. They occur on similar 
slopes, but the Fahey soils commonly occupy slightly 
lower positions where the water-sorted parent material is 
not so thick as that of the well-drained Trout River soils. 
Stony or very stony Fahey loamy sands are predominant 
in a few of the small areas shown on the map. Small 
areas of Coveytown, Cook, Adams, Brayton, and Moira 
soils are included in many places. 

Areas of this association that are 400 acres or more in 
size have approximately the following composition: 
Trout River, 30 to 80 percent; Fahey, 20 to 50 percent. 

Most of this soil association has been cleared, and 
more than half is cropped. Although the soils are coarse 
textured and droughty, they support a somewhat more 
prosperous agriculture than soils of the Adams-Colton 
association, probably because, being shallower over glacial 
till, they have a slightly higher moisture-supplying 
capacity. 


Walpole-Au Gres-Scarboro (WA) 


Most of this association occurs on the broad smooth 
sand plain in the north-central and northwestern parts of 
Franklin County. Smaller areas occur throughout the 
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northern third of the county, in many places on the bot- 
tomset beds of deltas. The predominant soils are sandy 
and somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained. 
Local differences in relief are slight; they are commonly 
as little as 3 or 4 feet and seldom over 10 feet. 

Walpole loamy sand, Au Gres loamy sand, and Scarboro 
loam are the dominant soils. Relief is nearly level to 

- gently undulating. Walpole and Scarboro soils occupy 
nearly level areas, and Au Gres soils occur on the broad 
rises of slightly higher ground. Croghan and Adams 
loamy sands generally occur in the association and occupy 
as much as 30 percent of some areas. They occur on 
areas of undulating relief or on ridges that rise to eleva- 
tions of 5 to 15 feet above the less well drained soils that 
they adjoin. In the northwestern part of the county, 
neutral variants of the Walpole and Scarboro soils are 
more common than the normal acid profiles. 

The soil pattern varies from a complex one, made up 
of 2- to 4-acre areas of individual soils, to a simple pattern 
in which the soils occur in comparatively large areas. 

In the extreme northwestern part of the county, several 
large areas of Swanton fine sandy loam, neutral variant, 
are included in the association. Except for the included 
areas of Swanton soil, areas of the association 400 acres or 
more in size have approximately the following composition: 
Walpole and Scarboro, 30 to 60 percent; Au Gres, 30 to 50 
percent; Croghan and Adams, 10 to 30 percent. 

About three-fourths of the association is woodland, 
most of which is in several large tracts in the northwestern 
part of the county. Several thousand acres are cropped. 
Sandy texture and generally poor soil drainage are im- 
Borne factors that affect the use and management of the 
soils. 


Westbury-Empeyville-Dannemora (WD) 


This association occurs on the broad smooth till plain 
just north of the Adirondack Mountains. It is the most 
extensive association in a belt 2 to 6 miles wide that ex- 
tends across the county in a northeast-southwest direction. 
The soils have developed on stony, medium-textured 
glacial till derived mainly from sandstone. Relief is 
nearly level to gently undulating, and the entire landscape 
slopes gently to the north. 

Westbury, Empeyville, and Dannemora stony very fine 
sandy loams are predominant, but very stony soils of these 
series are also important in the association. The Empey- 
ville soils occur on slightly convex or nearly level uniform 
slopes that receive little runoff from higher ground. The 
poorly drained Dannemora soils occupy long, uniform, 
gentle or nearly level slopes, and receive considerable 
runoff from higher ground, The somewhat poorly drained 
Westbury soils occupy positions that are intermediate in 
character between those typical of the Empeyville and 
those typical of the Dannemora soils. 

Worth and Tughill soils are minor constituents of the 
association and do not occur at all in some of the small 
areas. The very poorly drained Tughill soils occupy 
slight depressions or other areas where surface water 
accumulates. The well-drained Worth soils occupy posi- 
tions similar to those described above for Empeyville. 
In the western part of the county, small areas of Salmon, 


Nicholville, and Rhinebeck soils are included in the 
association. 

Areas of the association, 400 acres or more in size, have 
approximately the following composition: Westbury, 30 
to 50 percent; Empeyville, 20 to 40 percent; Dannemora, 
20 to 30 percent. 

Most of this association has been cleared, and almost 
all of it is in farms. More than half is cropped. Stoni- 
ness, natural soil acidity, and restricted soil drainage are’ 
important factors that affect the use and management of 
these soils. 


Worth-Empeyville (WE) 


The Worth-Empeyville association occupies undulating 
to rolling areas immediately north of the Adirondacks, 
The soils have developed on stony medium-textured glacial 
till derived mainly from sandstone. Soil drainage is good 
to moderately good. 

The dominant soils are Worth stony fine sandy loam 
and Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam. They occupy 
gently sloping to strongly sloping convex positions. This 
association generally includes very stony Worth and 
Empeyville soils and soils of the Westbury and Danne- 
mora series. It varies from one area to another, however, 
in the proportion of the soils. The Westbury and Danne- 
mora soils in the association generally occur in slight 
swales or drainageways. 

Areas of the association, 400 acres or more in size, have 
approximately the following composition: Worth stony 
fine sandy loam, 30 to 50 percent; Empeyville stony very 
fine sandy loam, 30 to 50 percent. 

Almost all of this association is in farms, and about half 
is cropped. Stoniness, naturally strong acidity, and 
comparatively good soil drainage are important factors 
that affect the soil use and management. 


Worth-Empeyville, Very Stony Phases (WEs) 


This association occurs on areas of undulating to rolling 
relief immediately north of the Adirondack Mountains. 
Except that the principal soils are very stony, the associ- 
ation closely resembles the Worth-Empcyville association. 

Worth very stony fine sandy loam and Empeyville very 
stony very fine sandy loam are the dominant soils. Stony 
areas of these soils and of soils of the Westbury and Danne- 
mora series are generally included, but the proportion 
varies from one area to another. 

Areas of the association, 400 acres or more in size, have 
approximately the following composition: Worth very 
stony fine sandy loam, 30 to 50 percent; Empeyville very 
stony very fine sandy loam, 30 to 50 percent. 

Although most of this association is in farms, little of it 
is used for crops because the dominant soils are so stony 
that farm machinery cannot be used. Most of the asso- 
ciation is in unimproved permanent pasture. Stoniness 
is the principal factor that affects the use of the soils, but 
comparatively good soil drainage, naturally strong acidity, 
and medium moisture-supplying capacity are important 
soil properties that may affect uses other than the use for 
crops. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil—A single mass or cluster consisting of many pri- 
mary soil particles held together, such as a prism, crumb, or 

ranule. 

Alluvium.—Soil or rock material, such as gravel, sand, silt, or clay, 
deposited by a stream of water. 

Anorthosite—A granular igneous rock composed almost entirely of 
a soda-lime feldspar, which is generally labradorite. 

Association, soil—An arca of land composed of one or more soil 
types that occur in a characteristic pattern. The association 
may consist of soils that are similar or that differ widely in 
important characteristics. Each soil association, however, has 
a certain repeating pattern of the same important soil type or 
types and other features that give it a characteristic landscape. 

Azonal soils.—Any group of soils that lack well-developed profile 
characteristics because of their youth, or because relief or the 
type of parent material has prevented the normal soil profile 
from developing. 

Beach dees baw ridges of sorted material, often gravelly, 
cobbly, or stony, which mark the shore lines of old levels of the 
sea or lakes. 

Beach terraces.— See Beach ridges. 

Bottomset.— See Foreset slopes. 

Brown Forest soils.—An intrazonal group of slightly acid soils that 
have very dark brown surface horizons, ‘The soils are rich in 
humus, which grades through lighter colored soil into the 
parent material. In these soils little or no illuviation of iron 
and alumina has occurred, and there is a moderately high con- 
tent of calcium in the soil colloids. Brown Forest soils have 
developed under deciduous forest in temperate humid regions 
and from parent material comparatively free of bases. 

Caleareous soil.—Soil that contains enough calcium carbonate (often 
with magnesium carbonate) to form bubbles that are visible 
to the naked eye when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Soil that is alkaline in reaction because of the presence of free 
calcium carbonate, 

Catena, soil.—A group of soils within one zonal area, developed 
from similar parent material, but differing in profile character- 
istics because of differences in relief or drainage. 

Channery soils.—Soils that contain thin, flat fragments of sand- 
stone, limestone, or schist up to 6 inches along the longer axis. 
A single piece is called a fragment. 

Chroma.—The relative purity, or strength, of the spectral color. 
This increases with decreasing grayness. (Sometimes called 
saturation.) 

Complex, soil.—A soil association composed of such an intricate 
mixture of areas of soil series, types, or phases that the areas 
cannot be indicated separately on maps of the scale used and 
are therefore mapped as a unit, 

Consistence.—The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump is 
erushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are as follows: 

Loose-—Noncoherent. 

Friable—-When moist, crushes casily under moderate pressure 
between thumb and forefinger, and coheres when pressed 
together. 

Firm-=—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic —When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure, but 

cohesive; wire formable. 

Sticky— When wet, adheres to other material; usually very 
cohesive when dry. 

Hard—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; barely 
breakable between thumb and forefinger. 

Cemented—Hard and brittle, and little affected by moistening. 

Consolidated rock.—Rock made solid by the effect of pressure, 
chemical action, or crystallization, from a previous fluid or 
loosely aggregated condition. 

Crystalline rock.—A general term, which includes both igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, used for rocks composed of crystals or 
parts of crystals. 

Delta.—An alluvial deposit, usually more or less triangular, at the 
mouth of a river. 

Diabase.—A basic igneous rock that generally occurs in dikes or 
intrusive sheets. It is composed essentially of plagioclase 
feldspar and augite with small quantities of magnetite and 
apatite. 

Esker.—A narrow ridge or mound of gravelly and sandy drift de- 
posited by a subglacial stream. 


Feldspars.—A group of common rock-forming minerals that consist 
of aluminum silicate with potassium, sodium, calcium, or all of 
these, or in some places, barium. Members of the feldspar 
ay constitute much the largest portion of the igneous 
rocks. 

First bottoms.—The normal flood plain of a stream, part of which 
may be flooded only at infrequent intervals. 

Flaggy soils.—Soils that contain comparatively thin fragments, 6 
to 15 inches long, of sandstone, limestone, slate, or shale or 
rarely, of schist. A single piece is a flagstone. 

Flood plain.—The nearly level areas, subject to overflow, that occur 
along stream courses. 

Foreset slopes.—The inclined layers in a delta, composed of sedi- 
mentary material that, after being rolled along the bottom, has 
been dumped on the frontal slope. Foreset beds cover previ- 
ously deposited bottomset beds and are covered in turn by 
topset beds. 

Fragipan.—Compact horizons, rich in silt, sand, or both, and gener- 
ally low in clay. They occur in many gently sloping or nearly 
level soils in humid, warm-temperate climates. The fragipan 
commonly interferes with root penetration. When dry, the 
compact material appears to be indurated, but the apparent 
induration disappears when the soil is moistened. Fragipans 
occur in soils developed from either residual or transported 
parent materials. 

Gabbro.—A more or less dark-colored granular, igneous rock eom- 
prised mainly of basic plagioclase, generally labradorite, with 
a ferromagnesian mineral (augite, hypersthene, or hornblende) 
and accessory iron ore. 

Glacial deposits.— Unstratified, or in some places roughly stratified, 
masses of sand, gravel, clay, and boulders that have been 
transported by glaciers. 

Glacial drift-—The material picked up, mixed, disintegrated, trans- 
ported, and deposited through the action of glacial ice or the 
action of water melted from the glacial ice. In many places the 
glacial drift is covered by loess. 

Glacial lake.—A lake whose basin was formed by the action of 
glaciers. A water body held up by the damming action of a 
glacier. 

Glacial outwash.—See Outwash, glacial. 

Glacial till— Material picked up, mixed, disintegrated, transported, 
and deposited through action of glacial ice, with little or no 
transportation by water. 

Glaciofiuvial deposits——The materials produced by glaciers and 
carried, sorted, and deposited by water that originated mainly 
from the melting of glacial ice. 

Glaciolacustrine materials.—Deposits that range from fine clays to 
sand, They were derived from glaciers and were reworked and 
laid down in glacial lakes. Many are interbedded or laminated. 

Gleization—The process of soil formation leading to the develop- 
ment, under the influence of excessive moisture, of a gley horizon 
in the lower part of the solum. A soil horizon in which the 
material ordinarily is bluish gray or olive gray, more or less 
sticky, compact, and in many places structureless, is called a 
gley horizon and has developed under the influence of excessive 
moistening. 

Gneiss.—A crystalline rock in which the component minerals are 
arranged in parallel bands or layers, This rock tends to cleave 
into slabs. 

Granite.—A light-colored (acid) igneous rock, coarse grained, com- 
posed mainly of quartz and feldspar with some other minerals. 

Half-Bog soils. —An intrazonal group of soils that have a mucky 
or peaty surface soil underlain by gray mineral soil. They 
have developed largely under swamp-forest types of vegetation, 
mainly in a humid or subhumid climate. 

Horizon, soil.—A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the soil 
surface, with characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. 
Horizons are identified by letters of the alphabet. 

Horizon A.—The horizon at the surface. From this horizon the 
soluble minerals and clay have been removed by percolating 
water. The major A horizon may be subdivided into Aj, the 
part that is dark colored because of organic matter, and Ag, 
the part that is leached and light colored. In woodlands, a 
layer of organic matter accumulates on top of the mineral 
soil; this layer is called the Ao horizon. Depth of soil is 
measured from the top of the mineral soil, because the Ao 
horizon is rapidly destroyed if fire occurs or if the soil is 
cultivated. The A; horizon is missing in many of the Frank- 
lin County soils. 
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Horizon B-—The horizon in which clay or other material has 
accumulated. It may be subdivided into Bi, Be, or Bs 
horizons; layers that contain iron are marked by a symbol 
such as By, and layers that contain humus, by a symbol 
such as Boy. ; 

Horizon C—The material immediately under the true soil. It 
is presumed to be similar in chemical, physical, and mineral 
composition to the material from which at least a part of the 
overlying solum has developed. 

Gleyed Horizon.—(Pronounced glade). A strongly mottled or 
gray horizon that occurs in wet soils. It is designated by 
the letters BG, CG, or sometimes merely by G. 

Humic Gley soils.—An intrazonal group of poorly to very poorly 
drained hydromorphie soils that have dark-colored organic- 
mineral horizons of moderate thickness, underlain by mineral 
gley horizons. The Humic Gley soils have developed under 
either swamp-forest or herbaceous marsh vegetation, mostly 
in humid or subhumid climates. Most of the soils range from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline; few are strongly acid. 

Hydromorphic soil.—Any intrazonal soil that occupies nearly level 
or depressed lowlands. These areas have very slow runoff, all 
or part of the time, and no natural erosion. Such soils retain 
all, or nearly all, of the water that falls as rain and, in addition, 
often receive a considerable amount of runoff from adjacent 
uplands. 

Igneous reck.--A rock produced through the cooling of melted 
mineral materials. 

Inclusions. —Areas of soil mapped with a soil of a different type 
because they were too small to be mapped separately on a map 
of the scale used. 

Intrazonal soil.—-Any of the great groups of soils that have more or 
less well-developed soil characteristics that reflect the dominat- 
ing influence of some local factor of relief, parent material, or 
age over the normal effect of the climate and vegetation. 

Kame.—A short irregular ridge, hill, or hillock of stratified glacial 
drift. Most kames are hilly and are interspersed with depres- 
sions, sometimes called “kettles,” that have no surface drainage. 

Labradorite.—A feldspar that consists of about equal mixtures of 
albite (soda-feldspar) and anorthosite (lime-feldspar). Named 
for the coast of Labrador where it occurs in large crystals that 
often show a play of colors. 

Lacustrine.—Deposited by lake water. 

Low-Humic Gley soils.—An intrazonal group of imperfectly to 
poorly drained soils that have very thin surface horizons, moder- 
ately high in organic matter. The surface layer overlies mot- 
tled gray and brown gleylike mineral horizons in which there 
is a low degree of textural differentiation. The soils range in 
texture from sand to clay. They occur largely under a natural 
cover of swamp forest, and in some areas of marsh grass. Most 
of them range from medium to very strongly acid, and few are 
neutral or alkaline. 

Mapping unit, soil.—An area of soil enclosed by a boundary and 
identified by a symbol on the soil map. In the part of Franklin 
County that was surveyed in detail, most mapping units are 
phases of soil types; some are undifferentiated groups of two 
or more soils that are so much alike that there is no practical 
advantage in mapping them separately. The mapping units 
used in the part of the county that was surveyed by recon- 
naissance methods are associations of different soils. 

Marine clay.—Clay deposited in the sea. 

Massive.—Large uniform masses of cohesive soil, sometimes with 
ill-defined and irregular cleavage, as in some of the fine-textured 
alluvial soils; structureless. 

Metamorphic rock. —A rock that has undergone pronounced altera- 
tion. Such alteration has generally been brought about by the 
combined action of pressure, heat, and water; frequently the 
rock resulting is more compact and more highly crystalline than 
the original. Gneiss, schist, and marble are common examples. 

Mor.—A forest humus layer that consists of unincorporated organic 
matter that rests, with little or no mixing, on the underlying 
horizon. 

Moraine, end.—A ridgelike accumulation of drift deposited at, or 
near, the relatively stationary edge of a glacier or ice sheet. 

Mottling, soil—Contrasting color patches that vary in number and 
size. Descriptive terms are as follows: Contrast—faint, 
distinct, and prominent; abundance—few, common, and many; 
and size—fine, medium, and coarse. The size measurements 
are the following; fine, commonly less than 5 mm. (about 0.2 
in.) in diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, com- 
monly ranging from 5 to 15 mm. (about 0.2 to 0.6 in.) in 


diameter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, commonly 
more than 15 mm. (about 0.6 in.) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension. 

Munsell color notation.—A method of designating soil color by a 
combination of letters and numbers, such as 5YR 3/4. Use of 
the Munsell notation is explained in the Soil Survey Manual 

28. 


(28). 
Orterde.— See Oristein. 
Ortstein.—Hard, irregularly cemented, dark-yellow to nearly 

black sandy material formed by soil-forming processes in the 

lower part of the solum. Similar material, not firmly ce- 
mented, is known as orterde. 

Outwash, glacial A broad term that includes all of the material 
swept out, sorted, and deposited beyond the glacial ice front by 
streams of melt water. Commonly this outwash exists in the 
form of plains, valley trains, or deltas in old glacial lakes. 
The valley trains of outwash may extend far beyond the 
farthest advance of the ice. 

Outwash plain.—A level area covered by material swept out, 
sorted, and deposited beyond the glacial ice front-by streams of 
melt water. 

Pedology.—The branch of soil science that deals with the mor- 
phology, genesis, and classification of soils, 

Permeability—That quality of the soil that enables it to transmit 
water or air. 

Phase, soil.—A subdivision of a soil type, other than one based on 
kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers. Steepness or 
character of slope, number of rock outcrops, degree of erosion, 
depth of soil over the substratum, and natural drainage, are all 
examples of characteristics that suggest dividing a soil type 
into phases. 

Podzol soils.—A zonal group of soils that have an organic mat and 
a very thin organic-mineral layer above a gray leached layer. 
The gray leached layer rests upon an illuvial dark-brown 
horizon. Podzols have developed under coniferous or mixed 
forest, or under heath vegetation, in a temperate to cold moist 
climate. Iron oxide, alumina, and sometimes organic matter 
have been removed from the A horizon of these soils and de- 
posited in the B horizon. 

Profile, soil.—A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Proglacial lake.—A lake formed as the result of the melting of 
glaciers, As the glacial ice melted, it disappeared first from 
the highest areas, leaving a bare spot that slowly became 
larger. Drainage was mainly radial, so that each outflowing 
stream was ponded and became an ice-dammed lake with 
constantly changing outline, area, and altitude. As the 
barrier receded, lower outlets were uncovered, and the lakes 
emerged. 

Quartz.—Crystallized silicon dioxide, commonly colorless, or trans- 
parent, although some varieties, such as amethyst quartz, have 
color. Ordinary sand is mostly quartz. 

Quartzites.—Metamorphosed sandstones that differ from sand- 
stones principally in their greater hardness, and to a certain 
extent, in their somewhat pronounced crystalline character. 

Reaction, soil.—The degree of acidity or alkalinity of the soil mass. 
expressed in pH values or in words, as follows (23): pH 
Extremely acid__.....---.--..----------------- 
Very strongly acid___._---------- 

Strongly acid... 22. coe ete scdee eee eel seol ees 

Mediumacid. so: cu veautecucens suls coos 

Slightly acid..-._- 

Neutral____---_-- 

Mildly alkaline 

Moderately alkaline_..___-... 

Strongly alkaline__...--._-2___ 

Very strongly alkaline 
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. higher. 

Schist.—Any rock that splits or cleaves readily; specifically, a rock 
that has a parallel or foliated structure secondarily developed 
in it by shearing, a process generally accompanied by more or 
less recrystallization of the constituent minerals in layers 
parallel to the cleavage. 

Sedimentary rock.—A rock composed of particles deposited from 
suspension in water. Although there are many intermediate 
types, the principal groups of sedimentary rocks are (1) con- 
glomerates (from gravels), (2) sandstones (from sands), (3) 
shales (from clays), and (4) limestones (from calcium carbonate 
deposits). 
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Series, soil.—A group of soils that have genetic horizons similar, 
except for the texture of the surface soil, as to differentiating 
characteristics and arrangement in the soil profile, and devel- 
oped from a particular type of parent material. A series may 
jnelude two or more soil types that differ from one another in 
the texture of the surface soil. 

Sesquioxide.—A binary compound of oxygen and a metal in the 
proportion of three to two. 

Soil.—The natural medium for the growth of land plants on the 
surface of the earth; composed of organic and mineral ma- 
terials. 

Solum.—-The upper part of the soil profile above the parent ma- 
terial. In this part of the profile, the processes of soil formation 
take place. 

Structure, soil.—The arrangement of the soil particles into lumps, 
granules, or other aggregates. Structure is described by grade 
(weak, moderate, or strong), that is, the distinctness and dur- 
ability of the aggregates; by the size of the aggregates (very 
fine, finc, medium, coarse, or very coarse); and their shape 
(platy, prismatic, columnar, blocky, granular, or crumb). A 
soil is described as structureless if there are no observable 
aggregates. Structureless soils may be massive (coherent) or 
single grain (noncoherent). 

Blocky, angular.—Aggregates are block shaped; they may have 
flat or rounded surfaces, that join at sharp angles. 

Blocky, subangular—Aggregates have some rounded and some 
plane surfaces; vertices are rounded. : 

Columnar.—Ageregates are prismatic and are rounded at the 
upper ends. 

Crumb.—Generally soft, small, porous aggregates, irregular, but 
tending toward a spherical shape, as in the A, horizons of 
many soils. Crumb structure is closely related to granular 
structure. 

Granular.—Roughly spherical, firm small aggregates that may be 
either hard or soft, but are generally more firm than crumb 
and without the distinct faces of blocky structure. 

Platy.—Soil particles are arranged around a plane, usually 
horizontal. 

Prismatic.—Soil particles are arranged around a vertical line; 
aggregates have flat vertical surfaces. 

Syenite.—A coarse-grained light-colored rock that contains little 
or no quartz. 

Texture, soil.—Size of the individual particles making up the soil 
mass. The relative amounts of particles of different size 
classes, called sand, silt, and clay, determine texture. A 
coarse-textured soil is one high in content of sand; a fine- 
textured one contains a large proportion of clay. Common 
soil textures in Franklin County are loamy sand, sand, loam, 
silt loam, and clay. The loamy sand contains mostly sand 
with only a small proportion of fine material. Clay contains 
enough fine material to make it plastic and sticky when wet. 
The other textural classes lie between these extremes. 

Clay.—Sinall mineral soil grains, less than 0.002 mm. (0.000079 
in.) in diameter. Clay soils do not have definite structure 
and are usually described as massive. 

Silt—Small mineral soil grains ranging from 0.05 mm. (0.002 in.) 
to 0.002 mm. (0.000079 in.) in diameter. Includes all soil 
material that contains 80 percent or more silt and less than 
12 percent clay. : 

Sand.—Small rock or mineral fragments that have diameters 
ranging from 0.05 mm. (0.002 in.) to 2.0 mm. (0.079). 
The term sand is also applied to soils that contain 90 percent 
or more of sand. 

Type, soil.—A group of soils that have genetic horizons similar as to 
differentiating characteristics, including texture and arrange- 
ment of the soil profile, and developed from a particular type of 
parent material. 

Topsoil (engineering application).—Soil material containing organic 
matter and suitable as a surfacing for shoulders and slopes, 

Varves.—Distinctly marked annual deposits of sediment, regardless 
of its origin, that usually consists of two, but may consist of 
more than two, layers. 

Wave-worked till.— Glacial till washed by lakes, but without im- 
portant additions, The upper part of the wave-washed till 
has more than the usual amount of coarse fragments as a result 
of the wave action in glacial lakes. 

Zonal soil.—Any one of the great groups of soil that have well- 
developed soil characteristics reflecting the influence of the 
active factors of soil genesis—climate and living organisms, 
chiefly vegetation. 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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Trail, foot 


Railroad 

Ferries 

FO ccelenndets 

Grade 

Re IRetOVOt aivedaimustnwaneseisceer 

RR. under 

Tunnel 
Buildings 

SCHOO! | ais ntuetrdmnrreniacencs ry 

GHUPGH., seceretrosnieeeielwnea rf 

Statlon! > dccpacctvtimgenrtieontrencener i 
Mines and Quarri@s oo. Rg 

SONAL, oes craarcdaruiceranpirssepeeceaesessits . 

add 

DiI ~ saasacsoedies tates atsercectseci wine 

PrOSPOGt! sexcsiccaonenainarcancnncenicnts « 
Pits, gravel or other -” 
POWER TIMES: estes ncicectunnen BeSWSSsS boeeiaionidees 
Pipe lines SS aS aS eS 

os 

Cemeteries ou..ecccccccsccscsssessseccsseenene iT 
SMS. spelen cssaps eantiasseaiceasaeeagcr easedy ‘ey 
Levees 
TANKS) envious cir aeitineaivnneieensatsconn - 8 
Oil wells ....... vs 4 
WirrAN IS: — sesscecstiecsenieccerecshesstescentonten zB 


Canal locks (point upstream) ....... er eee nat 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


BOUNDARIES 
National or state ———_— 
Township, civil eee ee, SS ai] 
U.S. 
Section nesencuea una ssenes 


City (Corporate) eee cesses 


Reservation 
Land grant —— +) +. ——— 
DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Parental: cdecisnannsanscnaas sine Sa 
** ee 
Intermittent, unclass. _— 
Crossable with tillage Pn ee il 
TMPIEMENES oe eccescessseeesseeseeseeene a 
Not crossable with ep ee 
tillage implements - 
CANAL 
Canals and ditches BivGH 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial. aveccscawievarnnsces oa 


aa 
TATSRMITERMY: co cscccrciyesiatrinaerizeanesict L--—7 
WHS! ccccscccsresss sh cnscotiresstsnenanries ° © flowing 
<o 
Springs 
— ee al 
MatSh. sipasnicomesassenieitcunty -Spe ale a 
Wet SPOt: - seca cipro ein cece six ¥ 
RELIEF 
Escarpments 
VV YY YY ENEY EV yyy, 
Bedrock 


SMM 


‘a 
Prominent peaks 20.0. * 
gre. 
; Sow 
Depressions, large 
Smail, crossable wih tillage 
TMplements oeeseececeeceeseceseeseeeee ¢ 
Small, not crossable with 
tillage implements 0 ° 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


(See Legend Sheet) 


Soil type outline 
and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spots 
Sand SPOS! ~ secisersstriantdcerrnacvsnosercseese 
Gumbo or scabby spots 0... 
Made land 
Erosion 
Uneroded spot .. 


Sheet, moderate 


Sheet, severe 


Gully, moderate 

Gully, severe 2... seeiwoereastsci 
Sheet and gully, moderate 
Wind, moderate oie 


WIIG; SOVETE ce ciscensecerceiscesecniecndecns 


Blowout |. 


Wind RUMMOCK oe ccccsceeeneeee 
Overblown soil 


Gullies 


Crossable with tillage 
implements = 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 


Areas of alkali and salts 
Strong 
Moderate 


Sample location 


Saline spot 


DE OVA 


Ons 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


FRANKLIN COUNTY - NEW YORI 


SYMBOL 


Aaa 
Aab 
Aad 
Abb 
Abd 
Ace 
Ada 


Bab 
Bac 
Bbb 
Bbd 
Bce 
Bda 
Bea 
Beb 
Bfb 


Caa 
Cab 
Cbb 
Cce 
Ccd 
Cda 
Cea 
Cfa 
Caa 
Cha 
Cka 
Cma 
Cna 
Cnb 
Coa 
Cpa 
Cab 


Daa 
Dab 
Dba 
Dbb 


Eaa 
Eab 
Eac 
Ebb 
Ecd 
Edc 


Faa 
Fab 
Foa 
Fbb 
Feb 


Gab 
Gac 
Gbb 
Gbc 


Hac 
Hbb 


Kab 
Kbb 


Laa 
Lba 
Lea 


Maa 
Mba 
Mca 
Mdb 
Mea 
Meb 
Mec 
Mfb 
Mga 
Mha 


SOIL MANAGEMENT 
GROUP 


12 
12 
20 
23 
23 
22 
24 


SOIL NAME 


Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 0-3 percent slopes 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 3-8 percent slopes 

Adams and Wallace loamy sands, 12-25 percent slopes 
Adams and Colton soils, 3-8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Adams and Colton soils, 8-25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Adams and Colton soils, 25-60 percent slopes 

Au Gres-Scarboro-Croghan association 


Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 3-8 percent slopes 

Becket and Skerry stony sandy loams, 8-15 percent slopes 

Becket, Skerry, and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 3-8 percent slopes 
Becket, Skerry, and Hermon very stony sandy loams, 8-25 percent slopes 
Becket and Hermon soils, 25-60 percent slopes -_—- 

Birdsall loam, 0-2 percent slopes 

Brayton stony loam, 0-3 percent slopes 

Brayton stony loam, 3-8 percent slopes 

Brayton very stony loam, O-8 percent slopes 


Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 0-3 percent slopes 

Colton and Constable gravelly loamy sands, 3-8 percent slopes 

Colton and Constable cobbly loamy sands, 3-8 percent slopes 

Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 8-15 percent slopes 
Colton and Constable gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 15-25 percent slopes 
Cook gravelly and cobbly loamy sands, 0-5 percent slopes 

Cook stony and very stony loamy sands, 0-5 percent slopes 

Coveytown cobbly loamy sand, 0-6 percent slopes 

Coveytown gravelly loamy sand, 0-3 percent slopes 

Coveytown stony and very stony loams, sands, 0-6 percent slopes 

Covington silty clay loam, 0-2 percent slopes 

Covington silty clay loam over till, O-2 percent slopes 

Croghan loamy sand, 0-3 percent slopes 

Croghan loamy sand, 3-15 percent slopes 

Croghan loamy sand over clay, 0-3 percent slopes 

Croghan fine sandy loam over clay, 0-6 percent slopes 

Croghan sandy loam over till, 0-6 percent slopes 


Duane gravelly sandy loam, O-3 percent slopes 
Duane gravelly sandy loam, 3-8 percent slopes 
Duane cobbly sandy loam, 0-3 percent slopes 
Duane cobbly sandy loam, 3-8 percent slopes 


Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 0-3 percent slopes 

Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 3-8 percent slopes 

Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam, 8-15 percent slopes 

Empeyville very stony very fine sandy loam, O-8 percent slopes 

Empeyville and Moira stony very fine sandy loams, 15-25 percent slopes 
Empeyviile and Moira very stony very fine sandy loams, 8-25 percent slopes 


Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 0-3 percent slopes 

Fahey gravelly loamy sand, 3-8 percent slopes 

Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 0-3 percent slopes 
Fahey cobbly and stony loamy sands, 3-8 percent slopes 
Fahey very stony loamy sand, O-8 percent slopes 


Grenville stony loam, 2-8 percent slopes 

Grenville stony loam, 8-15 percent slopes 

Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 2-8 percent slopes 
Grenville and Hogansburg very stony loams, 8-25 percent slopes 


Hermon stony sandy loam, 3-15 percent slopes 
Hogansburg stony loam, 2-8 percent slopes 


Kars gravelly sandy loam, 0-8 percent slopes 
Kars cobbly and stony loams, 0-8 percent slopes 


Livingston silty clay loam, 0-2 percent slopes 
Livingston stony clay loam, O-2 percent slopes 
Livingston very stony clay loam, 0-2 percent slopes 


Madalin silt loam, 0-2 percent slopes 
Madalin stony silt loam, 0-2 percent slopes 
Massena stony loam, 0-4 percent slopes 
Massena very stony loam, 0-8 percent slopes 
Moira stony loam, 0-3 percent slopes 

Moira stony loam, 3-8 percent slopes 

Moira stony loam, 8-15 percent slopes 
Moira very stony loam, 0-8 percent slopes 
Muck, deep 

Muck, shallow 


LEGEND 


SOIL MANAGEMENT 
SYMBOL GROUP 


Naa 6 t 
Nab 6 { 
Nac 6 | 
Nba 6 | 
Nbb 6 | 
Nbc 6 | 
Oaa 14 | 
Oba 14 | 
Paa 7 | 
Pbb 2 

Pcb 18 

Pda 14 

Pea 14 

Raa 9 I 
Rab 9 | 
Rbb S| | 
Reb 19 | 
Rd 26 { 
Rea 15 f 
Rfa 15 f 
Saa 21 ‘ 
Sba 6 ‘ 
Sbb 6 . 
Sbe 6 : 
Sca 6 : 
Scb 6 s 
Sec 6 s 
Sce 22 : 
Sdd 20 s 
Sea 17 s 
Sfa 17 = 
Sga 17 § 
Sh 26 S 
Sk 26 = 
Sma 16 
Sna 21 s 
Soa 10 s 
Taa 12 i 
Tab 12 q 
Tba 12 ; 
Tbb 12 7 
Tea 16 7 
Tda 21 q 
Waa 10 \ 
Wba 10 \ 
Wea 11 \ 
Wda 10 \ 
Wea 10 \ 
Wfa 11 
Wega 11 \ 
Wha 11 
Wka ditt \ 
Wma 3 \ 
Wmb 3 \ 
Wna 19 j 
Woc 19 \ 
Wpa 21 q 
Waa 2 \ 
Wab 2 \ 
Wac 2 \ 
Wsb 18 \ 
Wsd 18 \ 
Wte a2 \ 
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SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE SOIL ASSOCIATIONS MAP CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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COUNTY 
SOILS MAINLY FROM GLACIAL TILL 
LIME, DOMINANTLY WELL ORAIN 


GH — Grenville-Hogansburg-Massena 


MAINLY FROM SANDSTONE, MEDIUM LIME, DOMINANTLY MODERATELY WELL DRAINED 


Cc — Coveytown-Cook 


WE — Worth-Empeyville 


RM — Rough Mountainous Land 
OWs — Dannemora- Westbury-Tughill very stony phases 


O — Westbury-Empeyville-Dannemora 


44°15’ 


CIOLACU STRINE FINE SANDS AND SILTS 


SN — Salmon-Nicholville 


SOILS MAINLY FROM MARINE OR LACUSTRINE CLAYS 


= = ML — 
= i ; ( LOW LIME, DOMINANTLY POO AINED 
: (i 3 - : é RS — Rumney: -Saco 
N ROY —J = = = aS ae 
e SOILS MAINLY FROM ORGANIC MATERIALS 
= 4 S MU — Muck 
C= nN 
(ee ) AG g SF GOUNTY SSS J PT — Peat 
ss — ESSEX 
= OUNTY 


74°00' 


TaBLe 5.—Engineering test data} for soil samples taken from 16 soil profiles 


Mechanical analysis ? Moisture-density Classification 
Estimated percentage 
Bureau of disearde in field Percentage passing sieve § Percentage smaller than—* 
; : ; ; Public ae sampling Liquid | Plasticity 
Soil name and location Parént material Roads Depth Horizon limit inde Opti 
oat x ; ptimum : 
kta he | ae um | moisture |A.A.8.H.0.4! Unified & 
Larger | 3 in. ; No.4 | No.10 | No. 40 | No. 60 | No. 200 poraares Megnate 
toe to 1 in. 3-in. 2-in, 14-in. }-in. ¥-in. 3-in. (4.7 mm) | (2.0 mm) | (0.42 mm) | (0.25 mm) |(0.074 mm)| 0.05 mm | 0.02 mm | 0,005 mm | 0.002 mm 
Empeyville stony very fine sandy loam: Inches 
91132 0.3 A 13 2 Lb. per eu. ft. Percent 2 
3% miles WNW of Brainardsville___...-------- Glacial till, mainly from 91133 3-12 Br 12 2 52 il 26 it 7 NP NP 33 33 ats) ML. 
sandstone. 91134 17-22 A» 10 2 36 31 22 } 
11 6 NP NP 122 11 | A-4Q) SM 
91135 22-36 Bap 8 2 37 31 1 
ue] bea) ae el wl Bt ORT a] BY) 
0.8 mile S of White Church; 5 miles SSW of | Same..._..___-----..---- 91137 4-9 B, 9 1 59 44 28 13 5 NP NP 92 23 | A~-4(6) ML 
Burke 91138 15-19 Ag 8 2 29 25 20 10 5 17 3 124 1 A-2-4 
Hy 91139 19-35 Ba, 8 2 54 48 37 21 t - , 
g1ao| 'o-8| A 3 3 39 30 20 3 % 38 6; io is | A-ty| ge 
2.9 miles NW by W. of Brainardsville; 4.6 miles | Same________..---=.-.--- or 6-16 B, 12 2 a¢ 34 23 10 6 NP NP 102 18 | A-4(3) SM 
SW of Burk 91142 20-26 A» 10 2 38 32 21 11 6 NP NP \— 
. Ce 91143 26-47 Ba, 8 2 43 38 28 17 13 18 5 iat 10 rere SM-SC 
Grenville stony loam: 91123 0-4 A 16 
2% miles NE of Westville...-.--..--.-------- Glacial till, mainly from 91124 4-12 B R 2 39 ed Z ty 6 34 7 100 19 | A-4(2) 
Ticeione! ora seae Bs 15 3 39 31 20 rr 7 24 4 114 13 | A-4(2) SM-SC 
31 23 13 6 3 NP NP 120 9 | A-4(0) 
91126 oO 7 A 16 4 
1.55 miles, SW of Westville; 1.1 miles E of Fort | Same........-..---_.-___ 91127 7-13 B, 15 3 7 at 34 2 ; . 3 ie a rae 
i B : 41 34 24 12 vi 26 5 115 13 ) A-4(8 SM-SC 
Covington Center. 91128 18-33 Cc 13 3 36 29 18 8 4 15 2 130 8| A rit SM 
91129 o- 8 A 16 4 2 
3.35 miles ENE of Westville; 3.9 miles. NW of | Same.___.....__--__--__- 91130 8-17 By 15 3 a rr 3 13 it 38 ; OO Baa 
Constable 91131 23-37} C 13 3 13 iB *} 8 0 NP NP 129 3 | Ack MMe 
. i 8 | A-1-b(0) 
Panton silty clay loam: 91115 | o- 8 Age. Misia het faa Syne ota IS alte ee Rae 
; Here et Be. er oe eee ee ese 0 es a of 42 44 17 100 22 | A-7-6(11) | ML-CL 
4.4 miles E of Hogansburg; 1.74 miles. N of | Marine clay.......------~- 91117 11-26 B 1 52 45 20 100 21 | A-7-6(13) ML-CL 
Bombay. ee aes Bas ee ee on : 85 83 17 69 61 55 27 97 26 | A-7-6(18) |MH-CH 
ge et cee ee ee Ad i ee | ee ae 
B. | Picteen wimeten| Oe SPR a de oslo oat etal -7- 
1,25 miles NE of Bombay__--------.-~------- Marine clay__.----------- | eae ou Be Tea i (ea a eee (ocak le aaa eee aT ne “a = Ct af 2 iil 16 A610) cL 
—2 a - [See eels Set fee le he ke 104 20 | A-6(12) CL 
Shia eee Sand sae 91122 22-33 By (|/2-ctceessesce esea| SP oes (baeiscke 98 93 76 56 46 44 22 102 22.) A-7-6(14) CL 
91156 o- 9 Aig baler oo nates efi se 
2.2 miles 8 of Malone; 4.9 miles E of Bangor---| Glaciolacustrine silts and 91157 9-23 By Saartrcas |S ee Se |e ab nie bs 20 ig 8 A NP P 13 is | anaes ML 
fine sands. 91158 23-46 Ce acute cee cl lett eee ale ee paves ae 70 51 19 8 5 NP NP lig 3 rae ME 
: . 91159 0-7 A be anita Soo eee tl ee See Oba 
1.35 miles SE of Bangor; 2.25 miles N of Skerry.| Same__-.___.-_---------- 91160 7-12 De ee ate eC i 52 73 51 2 ti 30 A 116 i anata ML-CL 
dace nasa aaMS esta Goa: 91161 21-36 Co febeec vents |S ewes ose ie pate tne Ae | chaise 83 68 34 4 7 17 1 M5 13 | A-4(8) 
; 91106 0-9 A 1 12 
5.75 miles N of Burke; 1 mile SE of North | Beach deposits. ...__------ 91107 9-24 Bp 1 15 if i 4 4 3 3 4 138 13 The & sc 
Burke. 91108 24-40 Cc 1 12 8 5 3 i 0 NP NP 123 B a in SP. SM 
91109 oo] A 1 10 e _ 
5.8 miles N of Burke; 0.7 mile E of North Burke-| Beach deposits.....------- 91110 919| Be: 1 12 12 ii 9 3 3 38 3 iba Taso i Ba 
gi111} 29-37/ © 2 25 1 1 1 1 1 NP NP iil 16 | Acicbeo) SP 
91112 i ae ag) eee 5 25 
oh bead pA Chateaugay; 1.5 miles SSE | Beach deposits. ..-_..---- aris Seek By ee i 5 3 3 10 Hl 4 33 3 120 ib Ato} SM 
of Nor urke. 111 i Ce Pere 5 4 3 2 2 1 NP NP 121 13 | A-1—b(0) SP 
Worth stony fine saridy loam: ; 91144 0- 6 A 8 2 2 AS! 
0.7 mile § of Bangor......---.--.------------ Glacial till, mainly from 91145 6-16| B, 8 2 34 44 29 13 5 34 4 be er ME 
sandstone: 91146 21-33 B 8 2 2 10 / orale: oa 
; 91147} 33-62/ 8 2 18 1B 6 4 3 NP NP 123 8 | And-400) SM 
91148 0O-7| A 8 2 2 
0.33 mile SW of Potters School; 1.5 miles NE | Same..._..._._---.---+-- 91149 7-12 By 8 2 36 39 if 10 4 NP NP nt iO Feo) Su 
of Dickinson on Hwy. 11-B. 91150 14-32 Bow 8 2 13 10 6 4 2 NP d 
91151 32-80| C 8 2 30 17 : Ny 136 ew tty om 
aligz | 03 | Ay 3 2 24 is rH 6 t| NP] NP 109 18 | A240) eM 
1 mile NE of Dickinson on Hwy. 11-B-_----- Same 2292. et ee tote es pies Pe ee 2 : F 16 13 is ‘ 3 NP NP 121 11 | A-2-4(0) SM 
ae Lea oo : 16 12 6 4 3 NP NP 124 8 | A-2-4(0) SM 
: 14 12 7 4 2 NP NP 126 8 | A-2~4(0) SM 
1 Tests performed by Bureau of Public Roads in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association rain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 mm. in diameter. In the 4-Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Material d Meth f i i i 
of State Highway Officials (A. A. 8. H. O.).. : : . SCs soil-survey procedure, the fine material is determined by the ipette method and the material coarser than 2 mm. sification of Soils and Soil Agaraeate Mixture for Highway romania a ene and Re See oe ate Clas 
ci 2 eae SA ae a A. ni Ss. - 0. ; Destenation, |e: iol by acne Sey ne Aor nebo Bea ar eerie ot grain-size fractions. The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suit- 145-49. 
iffer somewhat from results that wou! ave been obtain y the soil-survey procedure o e Soil Conservation Serv- able for use in naming texture classes for soils. 5 Based The Unified Soi ificati i 3-7; ii 
ice (SCS). In the A. A. S. H. O. procedure, the fine material is determined by the hydrometer method and the various 3 Based on total material. Laboratory test data corrected for amount discarded in field sampling. Station, Corps of Eacineers: Maa BysteteDeclinige) Mom geangman.tl ee eeao ts Vohte Manvenays Hapenment 
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